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Vacation FU !.is a Family Affair 
in NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Wether your vacation dreams are of action-filled 
days where the throbbing beat of the tom-tom heralds 
the beginning of an age-old Indian ceremonial dance 

.. or whether they’re of vast distances and limitless 


horizons hemmed in only by timbered mountain 
ranges towering ruggedly into turquoise skies, you'll 
find vacation variety in this land of romance and color! 
e Here you'll discover a curious combination of the 
unbelievably old beside the very new... you'll savor 
the lingering traces of a robust Old West and an 
ancient Spanish culture ...and.you’ll always remember 
59 its many sites of scenic grandeur and historical 
ff Ny interest including eight National Monuments 
and Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 
e Here, too, you'll discover the fascination of 

New Mexico, The Land of Enchantment, and 

once you have shared it you'll never forget ic! 





Room 1330, State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 


/ , Please send free: C) New booklet “Land of Enchantment,” 


a OOfficial Highway Map, C) New Mexico “Recreation Map.” Wai Vhis 2 608 


AND WE’LL SEND: YOU 
OUR FREE MAPS AND 
BOOKLET PRONTO! 








MERICA Wor KS... modern spas progress 











, 
From its beginnings in 1869, H. J. 
Heinz Company was known for its in- 
terest in the welfare of its employees. As 
the company grew, its attitude toward 
human relations matured proportion- 
ately. In 1917, years before long range 





benefits and future securities had be- 
come the accepted canons of social 
progress, the Heinz Company estab- 
lished a group life insurance program. 
Every employee with three months’ 
service was given a company-paid 
policy. In 1925 this program was 
amended to include greatly increased 
protection through a graduated sched- 
ule of coverage. As his pay check 
increases, each employee is offered an 
opportunity to secure additional cover- 
age at a low cost only possible through 
group participation. Wholly voluntary, 
this program has been so widely wel- 
comed that over three-fourths of our 
entire personnel have subscribed to it. 








The tradition of pensions is an old one at Heinz. Origi- 
nally, retiring employees were given monthly pensions, 
the payments coming out of current company earnings. 
In 1942, to assure future benefits for employees, a pension 
fund was set aside in irrevocable trust, guaranteeing a pen- 
sion to each retiring employee. In 1948 the plan became 
contributory, thereby greatly increasing the monthly pen- 
sions to those who retire in the future. 





3. 





Medical service has long been an 
established policy at the Heinz Co. 
Preventive medicine and health 
education are stressed. Included, at 
some factories, in today’s broader 
medical program are chest X rays, 
blood typing and Rh Factor deter- 
mination, serological tests, and in- 


Heinz unit a pre-employment exami- 
nation is given each worker, and a 
physical check-up, at intervals, is 
made of employees on certain jobs. 
Helpful health and personal hygiene 
pamphlets, and periodicals, pub- 
lished by state and federal medical 
organizations, are available to all the 





Additional security is avail- 
able through a voluntary 
group hospitalization plan by 
means of which protection 
for the employee and his 
family may be assured at low 
rates, The Heinz groups are 
part of a national hospital 


} 
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In recognition of continuing 
service, H. J. Heinz Company 
awards gold medals to all em- 
ployees with tenure of ten 
years. Elegant watches are 
given to women after twelve 
years,and tomen after twenty. 
To date 3,927 Heinz em- 
ployees proudly wear these 


fluenza vaccine treatment. At every employees. insurance organization. badges of faithful service. 


6. 


Through the Suggestion System 
an opportunity is afforded all 
employees to contribute ideas for the 
improvement of the business. Liberal 
cash awards, for suggestions that in- 
crease productivity and efficiency, 
encourage employees to think 
creatively about their jobs and to 
participate in this cooperative plant 
betterment program. An impartial 
committee of specialists judges sug- 
gestions. Awards are made on a per- 
centage of savings basis. Constructive 
suggestions are put into operation as 
soon as feasible. Many enterprising 
workers are repeat award-check 
winners. 

























A popular feature, the monthly 
57 News, has an average circula- 
tion of 12,000 copies, going to 
Heinz personnel in the United 
States and Canada. News of the 
Company, new product develop- 
ments in the food field, stories 
about fellow employees are all re- 
ported here, Our far-flung plants 
and their people can keep abreast 
of one another through these 
pages, and special features—edi- 
torials, safety program informa- 
tion, and women’s and children’s 
pages—supply educational and 
entertaining items of interest. 
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10. 


Sick benefits, guaranteeing fifteen weeks cash pro- 
tection each year, may be assured, for a small monthly 
fee by joining the Employees Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. The federally insured Heinz Credit Union in opera- 
tion at some of our factories, is an employee sponsored 
and managed organization by means of which member- 
employees can save money and secure loans. A vacation 
program, designed in accordance with recent industrial 
practices, is in effect also . . . In addition to all these far- 
sighted economic benefits, the old friendly social 
customs still exist at Heinz. Our annual summer picnic 
is a great gala outing. And the dances, shows, and parties 
are still as popular as in the old days . . . With a long 
memory of the past and a weather eye toward the future, 
a firm like H. J. Heinz Company contributes strength to 
the structure of our industrial society. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A unique program, available to Heinz women, 
is Eden Hall Farm—the 470 acre country home 
of an early officer of our firm. This farm is used 
for week-ends, vacations, and convalescent 
periods. Housed in cottages and dormitory- 
homes, Heinz women enjoy farm-grown meals, 
you outdoor and indoor sports and recreations, 


Well-balanced, interesting 
meals, prepared under the 
supervision of skilled chefs 
and served at less than cost, are 
available at most factories. Up- 
to-date dressing rooms and 
lockers are provided for the use 
of employees. And all workers 
may buy locally produced 
Heinz products at wholesale 
prices. 


AND reading and relaxing in the bracing Pennsy!l- 
! vania air. While not a part of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, this farm, left in trust, is administered for 
the use of Heinz women everywhere. 
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Material of General Interest 


THE INSTRUCTOR’s Music Counselor Is Honored.................... 3 
Three Timely Items 4 
What Do We Mean When We Say - © 
Everyday Games for Children — senaineeninin 6 
“We Count in 1950”....... pemtagiinin 7 
Books for Children—Reviews C. Elta Van. Norman 10 
Books for Teachers—Reviews Ruth M. Northway 11 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor . 
Time for Teachers Meeting—Editorial Page . 15 
Teacher of the Month—Dorothy Roukema 16-17 
Providing Play Centers for Beginners Ivah Green 18 
Lunches to Please the Pupils Sadie B. Wingard 18 
The Phonograph at School Edith F. ae. 30 
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Visual Aids 
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An April Calendar Virginia Smith Dryer 33 
Units and Lesson Material 
Mr. Tadpole Visits the Second Grade Anna Goode Turner 19 
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Informational Stories for Pan-American Day 28-29 
Washington, D.C., from 1800 to 1950 Ruth Anne Korey 32 
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Seatwork 
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Primary Stories 
Carol’s Tricycle... Marjorie M. Williams 20 
Elves at Easter Theda Pearson Hedden 20 
Rubbers for Johnny Winifred Bell Fletcher 21 
The First of April... Lucretia Penny 21 
Stories for Older Children 
Fried Easter Eggs .. Sibyl A. Ladd 22 
A Gift for the Princess ...Nora Burglon 22 
Where Freddie Belonged Margaret Tuell 23 
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Handwork 
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A Gaucho Armlet and Belt. Helen Jill Fletcher 42 
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Program Material 
The Lost Toot—Song..... 
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Easter Rabbit Arrives—Play 
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The Shoe Children Welcome Spring—Outdoor Pageant 
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Be Kind to Animals Week 
Fun for Tammy—Frontispiece 
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Easter Time 
Elves at Easter—Story............ 
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Jose’s Dream Comes True—Story .... 
Informational Stories for Pan-American Day 
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Manuel and His Mandolin—Play 
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Coming in May - An entire issue devoted to 


“AMERICA, THE LAND WE LOVE” 
Another INSTRUCTOR Special 


Last year’s United Nations Issue was so pop- 
ular that now we're featuring another May 
Special. In answer to many requests, this issue 
will be about the United States, emphasizing 
what makes our country great. 


Extra copies at $.50 each (5 or-more copies to one 
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ies and teachers who order them early. The supply 
is limited. Advance requests will be filled as received. 
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INSTR UCTOR ¥¢ tened to tonight is not produced purpose, untiring effort, and fine women of Ithaca, and whose in- 

i The l within a few hours, days, or even leadership who has done so much spired leadership in. music during 

Music Counselor weeks. It is a flowering of some- through the. years to produce this more than 40 years. has enriched 

thing fine which has grown and great concert among our people. the lives of all who have felt he: 

Is Honored developed over a long period of She has put a song in the heart of influence, this testimonial is given 
cultivation. In our community it Ithaca.” by her grateful friends.” 

a has reached down to all the little At the conclusion of Dr. Moore’s Each person whose name ap- 

N SS homer dhint denne 66 Ladies children of our elementary schools remarks, a young man and a young peared on the scroll had made a 

5 anit last November. We want to as well as to the sturdy youth of woman displayed a scroll with over contribution in money so that the 

er , ~~ with wou because our high school. It has done six hundred names beneath the committee was able to present to 

share t vinp ee. ion Y it — all something to and for our family following inscription: “To Laura Miss Bryant a check for thirty- 

there oo ee = circles, our churches and our com- Bryant, whose warm heart and hu- one hundred dollars. “I'll never be 

teachers. f vou who use the depart- munity at large. . . . We honor to- man understanding have endeared the same again,” said Miss Bryant 

Those of you "7 night the one of great vision, high | her to countless. young men and in writing us of the event. . 





ment in THe Instructor called 
Your Counselor Service recognize 
the wisdom and enthusiasm of 
Laura Bryant as a music advisor. 
In Ithaca, New York, where she 
is the supervisor of vocal music for 
the public schools, Miss Bryant has 
been exercising the same wisdom 
and enthusiasm for music for over 
forty years, expecting no other re- 
ward than the knowledge that 
through her efforts several gene- 
rations of school children have 
learned to sing and to love singing. 
One of the beyond-the-call-of- 
duty events to which Miss Bryant 
gives her ardent support each 
vear is the Annual Thanksgiving 
Concert of the High School Alumni 
Glee Club. The marginal nota- 
tions on the program she always 
remembers to send us testify to 
er genuine delight in this unusu- 
1 event, which annually attracts 
lumni of all ages—both those who 
have gone on to study music and 
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Curt Foerster 


A BASIC MUSIC LIBRARY 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 
21 Albums ...83 Records 
«+370 Compositions 


*, © Rhythms ® Folk Songs @ Indian Music 
e Listening © Christmas Songs e Rhythm Bands 
e Singing e Singing Games @ Patriotic Songs | 
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Naney Card and John § . Tepre- " di bl id 
wag Cota ceed we, | An indispensable ai 
Glee Club, hold up testimonial scroll. 


make a career of it, and those for developing greater interest in music 


who, having other means of live- 
lihood, still love to sing because 





of Laura Bryant’s teaching. Even sE these long-wearing and non-breakable rich the curriculum as well as speed up and sim- 

moe does not keep these en- RCA Victor Records over and over again, as __ plify music instructions in the classroom. 

pL women form inturming to | _“Salaeset ered Wook A comploes corel Teaciing Lie, tate Saeed Shency wat colebehd snd om 

make the high-school rafters ring. ae: canna po gee These teen 08h _ ayheg —_e a Sang 
Miss Bryant planned the 1949 par s = . , ’ authorities in the field of music education. The 

concert as a tribute to a former his- written by prominent music educators, offer valu- complete library is a practical and economical 

tory teacher, Miss Maude Sheffer. able suggestions for the use of each of the 370 buy for every school. Send coupon or 

Meanwhile, without her knowl- compositions in the Library. write for complete details. 

edge, a movement was started These RCA Victor Records are truly practical 

to give some special recognition and helpful guides for the teaching and learning ee si HERE 





see 2 ¢ . , i ; : 
to Miss Bryant herself. So suc- of music in grades from one through six. They en- 
cessful were the efforts to make 
it a complete surprise that when 


Dr. Clyde B. Moore, Chai f 
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Educational Services (Dept. 46-D) 

Radio Corporation of America 

Camden, N. J. 

Please send me the booklet on RCA Victor 
Record Library for Elementary Schools. 
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YEAR'S GUARANTEE 





Famous BOSTON features in modern, all-metal 
design. Dic! selector for eight pencil sizes. BOSTON 
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twin-milling 15-edge cutters. All-metal, 


plated receptacie—heavier stand. 
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C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Also manufacturers of Speedball 
Pens ond Products . . . Hunt Pen 
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This series of eight full color film- 
strips portrays the significant Colonial 
Period in the history of our Country. 
It covers the period from the days of 
the first English settlement to Revo- 
lutionary times. 


matter includes: 
Jamestown 

Plymouth 

a New England farm 
a New England town 
New Netherlands 

Life on a Southern plantation 
Life in a Southern town 

How our democracy developed 


$22.50 Complete 


This “nd” attached to your school let- 
terhead, will bring you, by return mail, 
a TRIAL preview set. TI-7 
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Window Picture 
Blackboard Border 


F REE Nature Study Poster 


To introduce E qe the monthly art 
und activity service (or lower grade teachers, we will 
vend you ebsolutely FREE your choice of either a 
Blackboard Border, a Window Picture or a Nature 
Study Poster All three projects 10c. 


ANN MARIE, Dept. A-8, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 








GRADE TEACHERS NEEDED 
for Rocky Moystain Ly West Coast states. High- 
est salaries, We a asively for the ean 
TEACHERS AND ‘se CIALISTS | ee AU 
x 264, BOULDER, COLO 
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30th Annual 
Boys and Girls Week 


HE thirtieth annual Boys and 

Girls Week will be observed 
this year in the United States and 
Canada from April 29 to May 6. 
The program, with its theme of 
“Youth’s Responsibilities,” is de- 
signed to focus public attention on 
the interests, activities. potential- 
ities, and problems of youth and to 
arouse community interest in meas- 
ures to strengthen and ensure the 
wholesome, purposeful develop- 
ment of all boys and girls. 

The activities emphasize such 
things as education, recreation. 
citizenship training, occupational 
guidance, home life, and tolerance. 
Plaques will be awarded to those 
communities sponsoring the best 
Boys and Girls Week observances. 

Information about this week, in- 
cluding a poster and manual of 
suggestions, together with other 
helpful suggestions for carrying out 
the program, may be obtained free 
from Boys and Girls Week, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Keep America Green 


ooby, 
with the engaging smile, car- 
ries his fightagainst man-caused for- 
est fires into the schools of America. 
Woody is the figure on a 17” x 22” 
poster, attractively printed in green 
and brown, and ideal for class use. 
His message, “Let’s Keep America 
Green,” is designed to impress 
school children with the impor- 
tance of forest protection and fire 
prevention. Teachers may get a 
poster by writing to Woody’s spon- 
sor, American Forest Industries, 
Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


National Art Contest 


HE radio program, Juvenile Ju- 
T ry, offers young artists an op- 
portunity to compete in a national 
art contest. Boys and girls up to 
eleven years of age are eligible and 
may submit art work done with 
pencil, charcoal, pen and ink, cray- 
on, water color, oil, casein color, or 
pastel. All entries must be properly 
identified with the title, name of 
artist, address, and school, and 
should be sent to Juvenile Jury Art 
Contest, Box 710, New York 46, 
between March 15 and April 23, 
1950. No entries can be returned. 

Five first-prize winners will be 
selected. M. Grumbacher, Inc., of 
New York City, will present each 
winner with an oil-painting set, 
water-color set, and an assortment 
of artists’ drawing material. The 
schools of the five winners will 
each receive $250 worth of artists’ 
material. Honorable-mention cer- 
tificates will be awarded to the 
next 200 winners. Names of the 
first-prize winners will be an- 
nounced on the Juvenile Jury pro- 
gram heard on Sundays over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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BIRD PICTURES. £ 
IN NATURAL COLORS The bri 
Also FLOWERS @ ANIMALS @¢ TRE $5, as 
INDUSTRIES ¢ OLD MASTERS }’)" 
iv J 
The finest and only authentic collection. Makes school worfpay you 
easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 1500 syj be type 
jects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 7 x 9”, Py “a 
gressive views 6 x 8” of leading American indus tries—Copper jo as 
; Coal, Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, hould « 
etc. Special Selection of 27 bird ~~ , 1» use } 
COLOR BOOK pictures, $1.00. , 8 . Ge rems | 
Write for illustrated folder show- THE 
OF BIRDS ing complete picture collection. ar 7  ontrib 
8% x 11” book of bird , 
cahiuate in full colors, Beautiful COLOR CHART fa? 64 he 
h f . ; 
po mga a Broad Visual education aid for all —_ et 
25e each, & for $1.00. grades. 575 subjects in colors. H oweve 
2 28 pictorial pages 44 x 34” of bmonths 
Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Want a Bird House? Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, 
Ask for Catalog listing °*¢- With metal stand only $34.75. Cus 
houses made by Dodson, > } 3 > firs 
Ganitiain Gant, ted JOSEPH H. DODSON CO ry fir 
authority. 875 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. milk, | 
with tl 
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cz Each Doz. 
Sliver Plated $40 § .35 
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1-10 Geld Filled (90 88 G20 Each Doz. Be C125 lhe 
20 Each ane gh emery $1.00 at Gold Fluted : rmal! 
Se rd ee Serine se OTT 
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et. Gold 1.00 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Chib Panarkec 
per cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG he do 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y, dded 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 26 to AUGUST 2 
AN carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prol- 
itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. Bulletin upon request. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, 
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We can do wonders for Grade Teachers 
Lincoln 8, Nebraske 







Reliable Na- 
tional Service 
for Teachers 
and Schools. 
Correspondent 
Agencies: New 


York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 





529 Stuart Bidg., 





Sea 
























Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 





HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


KINDERGARTEN HROUGH UNIVER 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. « Chicago 4, Ill 


MEMBER NATA 





WE PLACE YOU IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND CC 
We Limit Enrollment. State Age and Qualificati 
Unexcelled Service. Largest in the W 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager. Member N.AT 





—— a _ Se... eee 
ROCKY INT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat Bann BLOG DENvVER.COLO 








TEACHERS AGENCY! ALASKA, HAWAI AND THE WEST 
oO i ff. ional tunities “ 
Missoula, Mont. [Ox tron for cemsinal ran “HL 


1950. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


% years’ superior placement service. 


bf the 





Everyone knows how great is the need 4 
teachers in every classification of educal 
Each executive in order to help the students ® 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancemest 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding 
portunities are presented to teachers and ada 

tors. Our service is nation wide. Member NAL 


We recommend for officially reported vacanciejonly. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Ag 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 


TEACHERS AGENC 


East, West, North, South! There are no better schools ‘r 
U.S.A. than those with which we work. Member N.A 
25 East Jackson Bivd. - Chicago 4, 


|AS CITY 
CLARK = BREWER [reer vag | Pence Bing Icsteutie Big. [Dierks 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building. ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 


N al Criti d S »ositions. 
Grade Teachers Wanted jormal Critic and Supervisory p< 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
On 
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TTT Lae LLL a | Kindergarten -Elementary T Ww 
32 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, tl. With degrees begin $2600-$3000, $100 or more irl f 
Register Now for Early Placements. Excellent opportunities | rst 5 yrs. exper. Give phone, photo, quslif. Wi 
for advancement. We serve teachers and adminietrators | cline TEACHERS AGENCY, EAST LANSING, MOME Th ¢ 





Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau is ® nd ] 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work Alaska and the West fully. We will make 50 


Heation pictures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. Send stamp for free enroliment. Once a member s!ways ® 





TEACHERS, | NOTICE! We gover all Western States, FLEE EN OLEMESS 
HWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Albuquerque 








Eg, Let’s Laugh 


5 The bright remarks that children make 
T are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
aa WDo you know an amusing one? Send it 
s io us, and if it is published, we will 
hool workpay you one dollar. All items should 
- sub he typed or written in ink, one item 
~Conniye a sheet. Your name and address 
hould appear on each sheet. Be sure 
o use your own first name. Mail all 


* items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


ontributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
urned if we are unable to use them. 
However, items not heard from in six 
tnonths may be considered rejected. 


a 
TT 


my first grade were getting their 
nilk, one boy received a_ bottle 
vith the cap on upside down. He 
claimed, “Oh, look! My bottle 
has its nipple on upside down.” 
EpirH LEMCKE 
Corona, California 


\ One day when the children in 











The children were talking in- 
ormally while helping to put our 
Jassroom in order. Eileen re- 
narked that her mother goes to 
he doctor every Friday; Geraldine 
7, WVE.dded that her mother went every 
‘uesday. Carol said nonchalantly, 
‘My mother goes to the doctor 
bnly when she is sick.” 

SisteR Mary LauriANa 
Plymouth, Michigan 


ted 
Silver 
ed 


1 Club 

















My small nephew, Avis, came 
unning into the house holding a 
eather that he had picked up in 
e yard. Giving it to his mother, 
e said, “See, Mother, I found a 
bird leaf.” 

EuLta Moore 
Union, Mississippi 







Teddy and his classmates hap- 
‘ned to see a springer spaniel. 
As Teddy passed the dog, he said, 
Hello, Grandpa.” The other chil- 
iren were amused. “Well, he sure 
ooks like one,” Teddy said. 
Orca RAMBERG 

St. Paul, Minnesota 












_m My youngest son, who had diffi- 
‘ulty in spelling, came home one 

Hay, his chest puffed with pride. 
‘Boy, oh boy!” he said, “I got 97 
ber cent in the spelling test today.” 
“How wonderful!” I encouraged. 
“Yeh,” he added, “all the rest 
f the class got 100.” 

BEATRICE FREEDMAN 

New York, N.Y. 


WEST 
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On a music exam, the supervisor 
hsked what retard meant. One of 
he answers suggested a new mean- 
ng for it. “Retard is a person who 
Hoesn’t have to work.” 

Marion Warp 

West Monkton, Ontario, 
Canada 
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“My new girl friend walked me 
ome from school today,” said a 
ittle grade-school boy. 

“1Ay ¥ 
_ What happened to your old 
pirl friend?” asked his mother. 

d With perfect logic, he replied, 

The new one has an umbrella 
nd it was raining.” 

GENE ARCHER 
Hartford, Connecticut 






















“I hope you’re getting along 
nicely in school,” said Mrs. Jones 
to her niece. “I wonder whether 
you can spell the word horse for 
me.” 

For a minute the little girl 
thought hard. Then a relieved 
look came into her eyes. 

“Well, I could if I wanted to, 
Aunty,” she said scornfully, “but 
don’t you think it’s rather old- 
fashioned ?” 

Vivian POWELL 
Perrv. Missouri 








Billy’s father was painting the 


One of the beginners stepped on 
the teacher’s foot. 
“What do you say?” she asked. 
“Thank you,” he replied. 
KATHERINE BARTOW 
Cushing, Oklahoma 


floor of their new home,.-and 
through the open window he was 
watching his little three-year-old 
son playing in a pile of dirt. Billy 
had been told several times to stay 
away from a big puddle of water, 
until at last he became tired of 
hearing the warning. He called 
back to his dad, “Close the win- 
dow so I can’t hear you any more.” 
SarRAH GRAFF 
Pittsford, New York 
(Continued on page 9) 


One day, a first-grade girl came 
to me with a problem. “How do 
you draw thunder? I can draw 
lightning all right, but I can’t 
draw thunder.” 

Linniz NALL 
Dexter. Georgia 








Ever hear 





of an Upside-down r 


coal mine r 



























This big dipper can 
remove up to 40 cubic 
yards of earth at a bite. 
Surface mining with 
these huge “shovels” 
makes it possible to re- 
cover millions of tons 
of coal too close to the 
surface to be safely 
mined by underground 
methods, 





the coal graded. 


Your students will get graphic knowledge about 


coal’s extensive use in our modern 


through our new picture book, PERTINENT Facts 
Asout Coat. It covers industrial, domestic and 
chemical uses simply, understandably. 


pon for free specimen copy today. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coal. ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Here is a modern preparation plant in which coal is 
mechanically cleaned, impurities are removed and 








In this coal mining operation 
nobody goes underground to mine 
coal; instead, the 75-foot earth-cover 
is simply scooped aside by giant 
shovels and the coal uncovered to 
the sky! Called surface mining, this 
method makes use of huge electric 
shovels, some costing as much as a 





million dollars apiece, to uncover the 
coal seam, and smaller power 
shovels to load coal into the trucks 
that carry it to the preparation plant. 











This view at the top of a preparation plant shows 
twin conveyors which are bringing up the freshly 
mined coal. From here on, it flows by gravity and 
power belt through cleaning and grading processes. 





civilization 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 
Please send me a free, specimen copy of 


PERTINENT Facts Asout COAL. 


" 
Send cou- | 
l 
l 
1 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
l 
I 
1 
l 
l 
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Name 





Street___ ae 


Zone _ 





TR es 





City 
Name of school 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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3 Different Techniques in ] Painting 


i 


Now for the first time it is possible in @ single painting 
to combine the transparency of water color—the opaque- 
ness of tempera—and the rich, rough texture of oil 
paint. ARTISTA FLEXOLA PAINT is available in sets 
tubes. For FREE folder write Dept. IN. 





and single 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., N Y. 17 


Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 












Special rates for teachers in 


SUMMER SESSION 









— active service 
S} Living accommodations avail- 
a/ able on and near the campus 
Organized social and 

tional program 


SUMMER SESSION --- June 26 to August 4 
POST-SESSION --- August 7 to September 1 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are offered in the fields of 
Art, Music, Drama, Audio-Visual Education, Remedial 
School 


Intercultural 


recrea- 


Reading, Speech Correction, Administration, 


Counseling and Guidance, Education, 


Communications, Physical Education. 


Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 











“April showers bring forth May flowers’’ 
and the use of 


“—~Perry Pictures 


can bring a love for the beautiful into the heart of 
every child, These reproductions of famous paintings 
are interesting and instructive, and cost only TWO 
CENTS each, size 544 x 8 Recommended by hun- 
dreds of teachers and educators. 





bes not —~ 60 cents TODAY for 30 attractive art 
> subjects, each 5'4 x 8, or for 30 selected especial! 
for children? For $1.00 we will send 25 pictures of common birds, in colors, size 7 sk ior 
SPRING BIRD STUDY, with a brief description of each. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 
25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Saved 


Land«cer 


small illustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 
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What Do We Mean When. We Say 


Privilege? 

From the Latin words privus, 
meaning “private,” and /ex, mean- 
ing “law,” we derive ‘the word 
privilege, which originally meant 
an ordinance in favor of an indi- 
vidual. Today a “privilege” does 
not always refer to an act of law. 
A privilege may be something as 
simple as your parents’ granting 
you permission to stay up past your 
bedtime when the family has com- 
pany. 


Hero? 

Heros, the Greek stem of the 
word hero, means “to protect.” If 
a fireman rescued a child from a 
burning building, we would call 
him a hero, for he protected the 
child from danger. 

a 
Poet? 

This word comes from the 
Greek word poetes which means 
“to arrange” or “to make.” Ina 
sense a poet “arranges words and 
makes rhymes.” Have you tried 
to do this? 

“ 
Admire? 

If you like your friend’s new 
dress, you might say, “I admire 
her pretty dress!” The word ad- 
mire comes from the Latin admi- 
rari meaning “to wonder at.” Now 
the word means “to view with 
pleasure.” 


Everyday Games for Children 


Brownies and Fairies 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 


Formation: Children in each of 
two groups stand at their own goal 
line. The goals are 20 feet apart. 

Action: Brownies face their goal 
and blindfold eyes with hands. The 
other group, fairies, walk softly 
toward the brownies. When they 
are close, the teacher calls out, 
“The fairies are coming.” The 
fairies turn and run to their goal 
as the brownies, with eyes now un- 
covered, try to catch them. If 
caught, the fairies are brought over 
to the brownies’ den behind their 
goal line. The game continues un- 
til all the fairies are caught. 


Have You Seen My 
Rabbit? 
Grade 1 


Formation: Children, or rabbits, 
form a circle around one child 
chosen to stand inside the circle. 

Action: Child in center stands 
in front of another child and asks, 
“Have you seen my rabbit?” The 
reply is, “Yes, I have seen your 
rabbit. He is wearing a blue shirt, 
brown belt, and so on.” The child 
described runs around the outside 
of circle (chased by the question- 
er), and tries to get back to his 
place. If the pursuer succeeds in 


Auction? 

Have you ever attended an aye 
tion and listened to the auctionee 
say, “Five dollars! Who’l] make j 
six? Six dollars, who'll aed 
seven? And so on?” If you have 
you will see why the word come 
from the Latin auctio, 
“an increasing.” 

Py 


meaning 


Desert? 

A desert is an arid region with 
out water or trees. The wor 
desert comes from the Latin ¢& 
sertus, which means “solitary§ 
Would you call a desert a solitan 
place in which to live? . 

a 


Hippopotamus? 

This large animal who loves th 
water is well named, for the word 
hippopotamus is derived from tw 
Greek words, hippos, which mean} 
“horse,” and potamos, which = 
“river.” 


catching his rabbit, he has another 
turn and the rabbit goes into i 
center of the circle. If, however 
the runner is safe, the runner be 
comes the questioner and the for 
mer runner joins the circle. 


Circle Kick Ball 
Grades 5-6 


Formation: All the players joi 
hands and form a circle. 
player is given a soccer ball. 

Action: The player with the 
starts the game by kicking it to} 
opposite side. The receiving 
ers then attempt to kick the 
outside of the circle on the 
ing side. The players who 
the ball should prevent it 
passing outside of the circle, 
must not break hands. They 
kick ball to the opposite side, 
so on. The players between whot 
the ball passes are eliminated, as 
anyone who kicks the ball over 
head. , 

Those who are eliminated ma 
begin a new game, and play wi 
out elimination until the first ct 
has but five players left. All 
players then begin a new game. 


















EpIToRIAL Note: These games are 
printed from Everyday Games for 
dren, by Carl A. Troester, Jt» 4 
just issued by F. A. Owen ft 
Company,. Dansville, N.Y., publishers 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 


























Say) 


an auc 


“We Count in 1950” 


nis April is the month when 
the U.S. 17th Decennial Census 


with the local Census supervisor in 
any specific plans that he may have 








uctionee| is to be taken, the largest count in for acquainting the community 
make | history. School enrollment should with the value of the Census. 
make play an important part. Although Teachers in elementary and high 
ou havel the first Census was taken in 1790, schools can be of assistance by in- 
coma it was not until 1850 that reliable troducing current Census material 
meaning national totals on school enroll- into their classrooms, and by dis- 
ment were available. In that year cussing the Census with their pu- 
8,661,689 persons, or 47 per cent of pils and asking them to tell their 
the population between the ages of parents about it. Articles, particu- 
on with} 5 and 19, attended school. The larly suited for use in social-studies 
© wong 1940 Census reported a school en- classes, are appearing regularly in 
atin def rollment of 26,293,224 persons, or newspapers and magazines. Both 
olitary} 71 per cent of approximately the administrators and teachers can 
solitary same age group. alert their communities to the Cen- 
The school enrollment in the sus in a variety of individual ways 
1950 Census is expected to reflect during daily contacts with student 
a decade in which a World War groups and civic organizations. 
oves th eo —— of mil- ' be nga venga Rags f we oe 
agi oi ions, and in which the post-war booklet entitle “We Count in ? : 
wrth: period brought about increased ed- 1950,” by Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, a a ee on 
1 mean ucational opportunities, and also a Research Director, National Edu- peers 9 . her aid sn its $42.75 
1 meang highly accelerated birth rate. It is cation Association, which is being Sy Sve 
" most effective form. f.0.b, Goshen 





nothes 
— 
weve! 
er be 


1e for 





estimated that the Census this year 
will show an enrollment of about 
21 million for elementary schools, 
and approximately 6 million for 
high schools. 

It is important that the informa- 
tion collected in the 1950 Census 
be accurate and complete, in order 
that it may serve as useful data. 
Therefore, the Census Bureau is 
asking the co-operation of the na- 
tion’s schools in making the collec- 
tion of facts reliable. 

School administrators can help 
by endorsing the Census in public 
statements, and by co-operating 


published and distributed through- 
out the nation’s schools by the 
Census Bureau. This booklet gives 
the history of census-taking, de- 
scribes the work of the Bureau and 
the procedures of the 1950 count, 
and suggests classroom activities 
for acquainting pupils with the 
Census. There are separate edi- 
tions for elementary and secondary 
schools. It is not possible for every 
classroom to have a copy, and 
therefore teachers will need to cir- 
culate the booklet, using it as a 
basis for lesson plans. Be sure that 
you have access to a copy. 





37 colorful maps to the set—each 
44” x 32”. Cartography and editing 
by Professors Raisz of Harvard and 
Morrison of Ohio University. 


Saad today for full information 
about NO RISK plan of purchase. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


@ DePT. 640, GOSHEN, INDIANA 


Complete with Tripod 
or Wall Bracket 
















































SENSATIONAL NEW COMBINATION OFFER 


A STARTLING NEW METHOD OF TEACHING LITERATURE 


MOBY DICK 


GLOWINGLY PORTRAYED ON 
48 FOUR-COLOR (2"x 2") SLIDES 


ERE IS the full adaptation of Herman Melville’s immortal saga of the sea, with 
illustrations taken from the pages of the CLASSICS Illustrated edition of the 
same story. 
Planned and prepared by experienced teachers and skilled technicians, MOBY 
DICK is brought to life as are the immortal characters of this great classic . . . 
Captain Ahab, Ishmael, Queequeg, the great white monster and others—plus ocean 
charts and full descriptions of the various species of whales. 
Reading text accompanies each slide so that youngsters will read a full description 
while viewing each thrilling episode. 
Schools and educators throughout the country have praised this visual presentation 
as a'complete and authentic adaptation of one of the great classics of American 
literature. 
Guaranteed to hold the attention of the students and bring to them, in a thrilling, 
absorbing manner, the full value of one of America’s finest literary gems. 
You, too, can now add this new, different teaching aid to your curriculum. 


GILBERTON CO., INC., Dept. SL, 826 B'way, New York 3, N. Y. 


r 





























OF SLIDES TO EACH SCHOOL 


VONTHE Tl -metellltel mle) ainae))) La We'll be glad to send you a list of the 68 titles 


of CLASSICS Illustrated NOW AVAILABLE. 











NOW AVAILABLE AT A SPECIAL PRICE SIP ce SOS OF the MOBY DICK slides at $15.00 per set, 
Original oP i for $24 » th - ! including 25 copies of the CLASSICS Illustrated edition of MOBY DICK. 
Y prepared to sell for , you can now have the complete ; : 
set of 48 4-color slides at the special low price of only $15. 1 UL Seton tek L} Charge ont, schont L)-Silp C.0.0. 

And with every order, we will include 25 copies of the CLASSICS Illustrated | scone ot dient 

edition of MOBY DICK at no extra cost. Take advantage of this special | sich 

rate and mail your order now! You will be gratified at the stimulus to avid j Signed 

reading (a boon to the backward pupil, as well) and added interest these 

slides will provide for the entire class. 1 dar 

OFFER LIMITED TO 5 SETS oY pe ieee icc 

' 
al 
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“SCIENCE KIT” 
A COMPLETE PORTABLE LABORATORY 


SCIENCE KIT was developed by a science teacher for effective and interesting 
science teaching in the elementary schools. It contains over 70 pieces of hard- 
to-get, top quality, standard laboratory apparatus. Complete with Teacher's 
Manual covering 14 units of experiences so clearly explained that even stu- 
dents can do them. Also Manual of Astronomy and Teaching Elementary 
Science Bulletin. Correlates with any of the elementary science texts pub- 
lished. !t is so compact and well arranged that all apparatus is instantly 
available to be set up. Housed in a sturdy plywood chest, it weighs but 22 
Ibs. and can be moved from room to room. This practical and timely teaching 
aid is sweeping the country—to date there are over 10,000 enthusiastic users 
of the SCIENCE KIT from Maine to California. 


SCIENCE KIT 
204 DEXTER STREET TONAWANDA, N. Y. 











(Contributors, 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may benefit from it? 


How To Supmir MATERIAL 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 


one side of plain white paper 82” 


x 11”. (Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself. ) 
2. State number of words in 


manuscript. 

Primary stories: 

Upper-grade stories: 
words. 

Articles: 1500-1800 words. 

Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

3. Type name and address at 
the top of each page. Use your 
given name. Please indicate Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr. 

4. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school). 

5. If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item. 

6. Submit seasonal material five 
months in advance of month it can 
be used. 

7. Enclose postage for return of 
samples and manuscript if not 
used. 


400-800 words. 
1000-1200 


Take Note! 


8. Mail all contributions Postage 
prepaid to THe INsTrRucrTor, Eq}. 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y, 

9. Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let's 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach. 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


Tue Epriror’s ANGLE 


1. Contributors should not sub. 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 
with the first editor and obtain its 
release. 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance in advance, 

3. All manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 

4. It is not possible to comment 
on contributions returned. 


Is Your Seatwork 
Successful? 


Are you using an original type 
of seatwork in your schoolroom? 
Teachers everywhere are constant- 
ly searching for ways of enlivening 
the periods when children must 
work individually with but little 
supervision. Ideas which you have 
found to be of value would be wel- 
come in other classrooms. Why not 
send your suggestions to us? If 
drawings are involved, a_ rough 
sketch is enough. 
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ATTEND AN 


[Wao R SESSION 
IN THE FASTEST 


GROWING STATE 
OF THE UNION* 


SEVEN SUMMER SESSIONS FOR 1950 


Oregon’s Seven Summer Seasions offer you formal study amid scenic splendor: 
a distinguished staff of visiting and resident instructors, plus adventure, plus 
the study of your choice in “air conditioned” Oregon. Undergraduate work 
can be completed in any session— Graduate work at the University of Oregon, 
Oregon State College or the Portland Session which combines courses from 
all Oregon institutions. 


EIGHT WEEK SESSIONS « JUNE 19—AUGUST 11 





University of Oregon Southern Oregon 

Eugene College of Education 
Oregon State College Ashland 

Corvallis Oregon College of Education 

Eastern Oregon Monmouth 

College of Education Portland Summer Session 

La Grande Portland 

Institute of Marine Biology 


Coos Bay 
*U. S. Bureau of the Census, July 1, 1949 


fe Oregon State System of Higher Education 


a DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
? ES Room 2078, 220 S.W. Alder Street, Portiand 4, Oregon 


Ave 
“I 3 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER sticunnee \eilibinsen 
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A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 


2 Faculty ¢ Libraries 
> Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
Graduate School ¢ Climate 
7 > 
a> Free Recreational Program 
a 


Outdoor Week-end Vacations 


SUPAPAER SESSION 


pooseee 












MORE COME TO MINNESOTA EACH YEAR FOR SUMMER 
STUDY—subjects offered in every field of edycation and scientific 
interest total more than 1,500. This distinguished institution offers aa 
unexcelled program of extra-curricular activities, concerts, plays, movies, 
lectures, and other social events. Celebrating its hundredth anniversary 
the University offers many new and unique programs; language residence 
houses, opera workshop, seminar in international relations, curriculum 
workshops, American studies program, economic workshop, and the like. 


A distinguished faculty, augmented by outstanding guest teachers, 
numbers more than 1,000. One of the largest of the nation’s university 
libraries and laboratories equipped with the most modern apparatus 
offer unparalleled opportunity for graduate work and research. 


First Term: June 12-July 22. Second Term: July 24-August 26 


Write now for complete bulletin to the Dean of the Summer Session 
507 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





MINNEAPOLIS 14,MINNESOTA — = 
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A Point Worth Remembering... 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Let You Choose The Right 
Point For The Way YOU Write 


—— 


No other fountain pen at ANY 
price can match your way of writ- 
ing so exactly as an Esterbrook. 
From the world’s largest selec- 
tion of point styles you choose 
precisely the right point for the 
way you write... the right point 
for the writing you do. 


Matching 
Pencils 


$2 ang $3 





To select 
or replace.. 
here’s all | 
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In case of damage, you can’ re- 
place your favorite numbered 
point yourself—instantly—with- 
out sending your pen back to the 
factory. All pen counters sell 
Renew-Points for Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens, 35c and 85c. 


bsterbrook 


Fountain Pen 








Let’s Laugh 


(Continued from page 5) 


We had been reviewing the for- 
mation of plurals of compound 
nouns. Then, asking the class to 
write the plural of forget-me-not, 
I got forget-us-not. 

SisTER Mary THECLA 

McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 


Five-year-old Donald, after hav- 
ing been shopping with his mother, 
was going over the day’s events. 
“Mother, did you see that big bal- 
loon?” he asked. “It was in that 
store where we rode the alligator.” 

LorENE Harvey 
Roxton, Texas 


During an English period, a boy 
was asked to give the rules for the 
use of the period. His reply was, 
“A period is used at the end of a 
sentence, after abbreviations, after 
initials, and over every i.” 

Sister IGNATIA 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Bruce’s father was an auto me- 
chanic and most of his talk was 
about machinery. One evening as 
Bruce stroked his kitten and it 
purred contentedly, he exclaimed, 
“Daddy, hear the kitty’s engine 
work. Doesn’t it run smooth?” 

Frep F. TomMsBiin 
Huntington Park, California 


When using pen and ink for the 
first time, Ronald was having dif- 
ficulty with bits of the paper ad- 
hering to the pen point. 

Upon being asked why his hands 
were so badly ink-stained, Ronald 
answered, “I have to stop so often 
and take off the fur.” 

ELLEN WANGLER 
Kiron, Iowa 


On a drive in the country, a 
Holstein cow with a bell on had 
impressed four-year-old Mary Ann 
very much. On returning home, 
she rushed into the house exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, Mother, we saw a white 
cow all trimmed in black and she 
had a locket on!” 

HaAzeEL PARKER 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


When the teacher asked my 
cousin if he knew why we have 
two ears and one mouth, the child 
thoughtfully replied, “I guess it’s 
so we can hear more and talk less.” 

MAUREEN VALERIE PALAT 
Brooklyn, New York 


Above all other things my 
daughter wanted a cat. I ex- 
plained to her that both her dad 
and her dog hated cats. 

She said, “Let’s trade Daddy 
and Tuffy for a cat.” 

GENE WRIGHT 
San Francisco, California 


We were discussing birds in my 
second grade. We decided to 
make a list of them on the black- 
board, and I asked the class to give 
me some names. Several names 
were given. Then one boy raised 
his hand and added, “Jailbird.” 

Eva DaLeE WHYTSELL 


South Charleston, West Va. 














From the “General Science Why Series" 
of four filmstri Ame iat 


P ‘or 
grades, junior high, and 








From the “Correlated Handwriting 
Series" of four fllmstrips. For primary 
and intermediate leveis. 





Most eorly American fags were mode 
at home by potriote women who worked 
together 


From the new "American Flag Series™ 


of three filmstrips in color. For ele- 
mentary and high school history. 





From the new “Our Atomic World 
Series” of two filmstrips in color. For 
junior and senior high and college. 








Here is an easy-to-use, complete, descriptive 
listing of selections from the finest and largest 
filmstrip and slide library in the world—the 
S.V.E. Library. Every subject matter area is 
represented, from Kindergarten stories to 
advanced technical material, all produced 
under supervision of outstanding educators. 
This catalog is a “must” for every school that 


uses or plans to use visual aids. 


Y DIVIDED INTO BASIC 


SUBJECT MATTER AREAS 


. 4 CODED TO INDICATE: 


GRADE LEVEL 


Vv NEw NUMBERING SYSTEM 
FOR EASY IDENTIFICATION 
AND ORDERING 


v 103 NEW FILMSTRIPS 


131 VISUALIZED UNITS 
IN COLOR (SLIDE SETS) 


Vv MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 





FPree- Send Today 
Every teacher should have access to this new, 
up-to-date catalog. Send for your free copy today, 


Specify Catalog No. 602 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


14, ILLINOIS 


Producers of Visual Aids since 1919 


1345 WEST DIVERSEY PARKWAY - 
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Harper Books for 
Boys and Girls 


By MEINDERT DeJONG. 16 
pictures in full color by 
MARC SIMONT. The en- 
chanting story of Timothy 
and the little quacking white 
duck he won at the fair. 
“Rhythmic and sparkling... 
lively and fun.”—Virginia 
Kirkus, Ages 6-10. $2.00 


THE TALL BOOK 
OF MAKE BELIEVE 


Illustrated with 100 full-color 
and 50 black-and-white draw- 
ings by GARTH WILLIAMS. 
A delightful anthology of the 
best 
poetry for children. 

Ages 5-10. $1.00 


imaginative prose and 


TURNIPSEED JONES 


By EDWARD W. MAMMEN. 
26 lively pictures by JESSIE 
ROBINSON. How Henry 
Jones earned the name of 
Turnipseed in a warm story 
full of humor, excitement and 
fun. Ages 7-11. $2.00 


Cocos GOLD 


By RALPH HAMMOND. A 
rousing and exhilarating con- 
temporary story about a real 
Treasure Island. Exciting 
adventures make breathless 
reading for teen-age boys and 
girls. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


By FRITZ PETERS. A beau- 
tiful book for everyone who 
loves the country. ILONKA 
KARASZ has done 12 mag- 
nificent scratch-board draw- 
ings, one for each month of 


the year. Ages 12 up. $2.50 





At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 








CSS See ee rT ss 
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Books for Children 


Reviewed by C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


THE EGG TREE 
by Katherine Milhous (Scribner; $2.00). The story of an egg hunt on 
a Pennsylvania farm, lavishly illustrated and decorated with Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch designs. Directions on the back of jacket for making an 
Easter-egg tree. 


FUNNY BUNNY 
by Rachel Learnard (Simon and Schuster; $1.00). In the early days 
rabbit had no tail at all and the other animals thought he was not fin- 
ished, but Funny Bunny had a splendid plan for getting a tail—and it 
was successful! Many bright-colored pictures and a surprise animal 
“stand-up” on inside of front cover. 


900 BUCKETS OF PAINT 
by Edna Becker (Abingdon-Cokesbury; $1.50). How an old woman and 
her fussy pets searched for a new home which would satisfy everyone, 
only to come at last to a strangely familiar little house where they found 
contentment and all because a painter had had a gift of 900 buckets of 
paint. 


WORLD ROUND 
by Inez Hogan (Dutton; $1.75). A rhyme-story picture book about a 
whale and a sea lion who travel to all the continents and become friends 
with the animals on each. An amusing presentation of the idea of inter- 
dependence of the world’s peoples. Pictures in black and white. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FREDERIC CHOPIN, SON OF POLAND; LATER YEARS 
by Opal Wheeler (Dutton; $2.75). Following the author’s first volume, 
Frederic Chopin, Son of Poland; Early Years, this completes the biog- 
raphy of the famous composer and covers events from his birth to the 
peak of his career—and death. Included are many simple piano arrange- 
ments of his music and numerous sketches in black and white. 


THE HIDDEN BURRO 
by Delia Goetz (William Morrow; $2.00). How Chula, a pet burro, 
spent a summer with two children in Washington and ended up leading 
a parade in honor of the president of Mexico. 


A PET BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
by Alfred Morgan (Scribner; $2.75). How to choose various types of 
pets, how to house and care for them, and how to train them. Approxi- 
mately one fifth of the book concerns dogs, although+sixteen other pets 
are also discussed. Sketches and diagrams include plans for building a 
house for each animal. 


THE TREASURE OF LI PO 
by Alice Ritchie (Harcourt Brace; $2.00). Six distinctive and original 
tales of old China written in the folk-tale tradition, with the humor and 
dignity of the Chinese people. Excellent for reading aloud to any age. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ANOTHER SPRING, THE STORY OF LADY JANE GREY 
by Katherine Wigmore Eyre (Oxford; $2.50). This story of England’s 
tragic young queen whose reign lasted only nine days begins with her 
entrance into the exciting but cruel London of the Tudor period and 
ends with her death. Authentic material, lightened with romance and 
a touch of humor found in a merry couple of commoners who were 
Lady Jane’s true friends. 


TRIGGER JOHN’S SON 
by Tom Robinson (Viking; $2.50). This is a new and attractive edition 
with eighty drawings of an outstanding favorite of the 1930’s. The plot 
concerns an orphan. It’s the original, homely, and very real story of a 
boy as unorthodox as Tom Sawyer. 
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| FORTIETH YEAR 





> Summer Sessions) 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers g wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 























courses in its Summer Sessions . . , making “ 
the regular University facilities available 3 
teachers, school principals and superintend. iy! 
ents. If you require courses for Certification & 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you Se 
will find that the Temple Summer Session, | 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart A new 
from its educational advantages, the Uni. the co! 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia ang || CUTOY 
environs—offer many cultural and recreg. tivity f 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 21 
Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 ° The 
Post -Sessions August 7 to September 15 from 
@ BLA 
>» Temple University |< 
p y blan 
PHILADELPHIA @ Cit 
Write for the Temple University Summer Ses. Out! 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be a 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions, Ad. @ GIA 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and An 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa, guid 
@ TRA 
12 4 
. us 
Annual Summer Session deci 
at @ STU! 
This 
COLORADO hem COLLEGL!) 
You m 
Graduate instruction in: apprec 
Tov 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING retern 
Study under nationally known faculty inf] By L 
this expanding field at a school outstand-§| 995A f 


ing in this work. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Take advanced work in these important 
subjects under competent instructors. 
ENJOY COOL, COLORFUL COLORADO 
Two 4-week Terms 


JUNE 19 to JULY 14 
JULY 17 to AUGUST 11 


For information, write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 
Fort Collins, Colo. 





Summer Session— 
July G— Aug. 12 
WRITE FOR CATALOG .. . Study 
Vermont's lake-and-mountain 
Graduate and undergraduate 
in Liberal Arts and Education, 
cluding Guidance. Workshops aad 


ment and ‘recreational program. 


" <\ Director, Summer Session 
ull 
° => 












’ 
i BURLINGTON 4, VERMONT 


ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 
PESTALOZZI_ FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks — 6 weeks — 4 weeks 2 weeks 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, IL 


10¢ ART PACKETS 
EASTER and SPRING 
ay complete 

















Each packs 
viously 





Each packet 1 
Free circular listing all of art and activit 
Ann Marie, 5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. A-12, Chicag® 


25 APPLICATION 12 
PHOTOS 
Genuine Moen - Tone, Nati 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24x3% 
Send good head and sho 
photo. Original returned un e 
Prompt service, Superior 
since 1898, 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis 


former teachers as representatives 
WANTED for grade school materials; 00d 
missions; car necessary, PLAWAY GA NY 
AND AIR AGE READERS, C. N. McRae, Sidney, N.}- 
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A new activities program centered around 
the color filmstrip THE CIRCUS COMES TO 
CUTOUT TOWN provides dramatic study ac- 
tivity for primary classes. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET 


@ 2 FRAME COLOR FILMSTRIP 
The dramatic beauty of the pictures made 
from cutouts will inspire and motivate. 

@ BLACK AND WHITE FILMSTRIP 
Children supply appropriate words to fill 
blank spaces in captions. 

@ CIRCUS POSTER 
Outline drawing to color and use to an- 
nounce that ‘'The Circus is Coming."' 

@ GIANT DANCING ELEPHANT 
A new idea for class activity provided by 
guide sheet with 35 parts. 

@ TRACING SHEETS 
12 simple figures from the filmstrip to be 
used for dioramas, composite pictures and 
decorations. 

@ STUDY GUIDE 
This working guide shows how to organize 
the ‘'circus'’ with little effort. 


ALL FOR ONLY $5.00 
You must actually see this filmstrip kit to 
appreciate its value. Kit will be sent on 
approval if you agree either to purchase or 












return in good condition within one week. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 
995A First Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


























ITESTS..... 
for Classroom Use 


) Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


kkkk 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


) oo 
Write for new catalogue. 
kkkk 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
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rene) WRITE JUVENILE STORIES 







dividual attention given manuscripts. 


Publishers are offering prizes for new stories for chil- 
dren. Teachers are preeminently qualified to write 
prize-winning fiction. Through correspondence, you can 
be coac in story-writing techniques by an experi- 
enced juvenile editor and teacher of story writing. In- 
; You can add to 
your earnings and become one of the hundreds who 
have sold stories while using the lessons and manu- 
script criticism +. 
DELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicage 31, Hil. 
Write for details today! 





















THE ENCHANTED YEAR 


A Pageant of the Seasons in four parts. Any 

Season may be produced separately. Direc- 

tions given for action, lighting and costumes. 

Music suggested. Postpaid $1.00. Address 
TWIN GABLES WORKSHOP 

5015 Capitol Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska 




















) confidential—no representative 
noulder ® | Will call. 20 months to repay 
armed B/ at Towa’s low, lawful rate. 
Quality § | ACT NOW—Mail coupon be- 

low for full details, Dept. 5 
CE MUTUAL LOAN CO. Sioux City, Iowa 
e, Wis N. 
Pomme BERENS 0+. ccc cccsgnnniesbiaweseteveseec 
tative’ | Address 
dome | Cs rit ttttetet een ss es seeeeee ees 
RES + «0 ccc cccchusqumnenan State......... ° 
ey NY. 





TAKE THIS EASY STEP TO 


BORROW MONEY 


ENTIRELY BY MAIL! 


Nationwide loan plan 

y Your signature only 
brings you $50 to $300 Cash 
—entirely by mail. Strictly 























Books for T. eachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 
by John E. Brewton, Babette Lemon, Blanche Wellons, and Louise Abney 
(Laidlaw). Excursions in Fact and Fancy; $2.40. Your World in Prose 
and Verse; $2.52. The basic goals of this series include the provision 
of a thorough program for the improvement of reading skills, the pro- 
vision of an opportunity to enjoy reading matter related to many life 
activities, and the presentation of a program for speech improvement 
and oral interpretation. Well-balanced half-year programs are sug- 
gested; teaching aids in the form of preparatory notes, study exercises, 
and suggested reading are provided; and clever illustrations vitalize the 
context. The books are certain to appeal to upper-graders. 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 
by C. M. Bartung (Webster). Grade 1, Meet Safety Sam; $.32. Grade 2, 
Safety Sam’s Friends; $.32. Grade 3, Growing Up with Safety Sam; $.40. 
Grade 4, Tips from Safety Sam; $.40. Grade 5, Growing Wise with 
Safety Sam; $.40. Grade 6, Playing Safe with Safety Sam; $.40. The 
series presents lessons in safety for all grades. Pictures with a brief read- 
ing context are followed by typical work-study exercises. Content includes 
safety on the street, at school, at home, outdoors, summer safety and 
first aid, safety on bicycles, and vacation safety. The material is definitely 
practical, and is presented positively. One weekly lesson with discussion 
is suggested in correlation with the health, reading, and social-studies 
program. 


WORD WEALTH JUNIOR 
by Ward S. Miller (Holt; $1.60). Word Wealth Junior is designed to 
be useful under a variety of circumstances and adaptable to many situ- 
ations. Seventy-five weekly vocabulary building units are provided with 
emphasis upon systematic, persistent word study. Questions following 
the study development encofrage independent work and direct a pupil’s 
attention to words and parts of words which may be difficult. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


THE CHILD AND HIS CURRICULUM 
by J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee (Appleton; $4.50). The second 
edition of this excellent reference book on teaching has been revised ex- 
tensively. It discusses briefly some important aspects of the learner, his 
needs and growth, his relation to his social group, and the development 
of a curriculum‘and general learning environment. Specific help in plan- 
ning programs in social studies, health, mathematics, science, and cre- 
ative arts is included. The chapter on “Evaluating Changes in the Child” 
can, if followed, alter the entire philosophy of a school. Copies placed 
in the library of each elementary school and planned discussion on the 
book’s contents should vitalize any elementary-school program. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDE FILMS 
compiled and edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer and John Diffor 
(Educators Progress Service; $3.00). This is the first annual edition of 
Guide to Free Slide Films. Two hundred and sixty-six silent slide 
films and one hundred and nineteen sound slide films are currently 
available. This volume should prove invaluable to classroom teachers, 
who are constantly acquiring more skill in the use of visual materials. 
Producers and distributors of these free curriculum aids are keenly 
interested in extending their use into classrooms throughout the country. 


IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF WORLD HISTORY 
Twentieth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
edited by Edith West (National Education Association; $2.50). This 
is a very significant issue in the field of social-studies publications. 
Part I deals with current trends in teaching world history in many 
countries of Europe. Part II presents a splendid program for elementary 
and junior high schools, while Part III deals with senior-high programs. 
Part IV presents problems in teaching and learning world history. 
Part V suggests materials for the study of world history, and Part VI 
presents help for teachers in understanding world history. 
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Music 


for the classroom teacher 


delightful, simple 
experiences to share 
with young children 


NEW 
MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


grades 1 through 6 
with Accompaniments 
and Interpretation 

for the teacher 

of each grade 


Send coupon for free helpful booklet 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
45 E. 17th St. 221 E. 20th St. 
Dallas San Francisco 


707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 

















Now Ready! 
EASY STEPS 
N 


' 
MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING SERIES 


by Marion E. Lewry 
First Grade Pupil’s Pogk . . ' @ $s. 
at Chart - . ° a 


100% | 


by I. Victor Berger, Ph.D. Lillian R. Rossbach 
Our First Number Book . : - - $s. 
Our Second Number Book «+ - - 
1001 REVIEW EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 
by William Jansen ; (Supt. New York City Schools) 
introductory a - : . - - $ .30 
A complete Review of fundamentals in Arit 
taught in Grades 1 to6. Answers for above $ .2 
Order now or send tor complete catalog No. 8 
BLE and NOBLE, Publishers, inc. 
e New York 


“NO! 
67 trving Plac 3, N.Y. 











1 
i 
AL MIEN | 
QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
~«- START NOW 











e The only HOME STUDY music offering ali 

courses leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music, of- 

fers YOU the opportunity to make important ad- 
In i arts. Check courses in 

which interested and mail coupon for Iilustrated 

lesson and booklet. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Dept. E-199, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Piano, Teacher's Normal Course OD Violin 

(j Piano, Student's Course Guitar 

© Pub. School Mus. (Beginier’s) Mandolin 

Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Clarinet 





N00 


Ear Training & Sight Singing C) Sax 

Hist. & Angl. of Mus. C) Cornet-Trumpet 
Ady. Composition Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 
Dble. Counterpoint Choral Conducting 














0 Harmony © Dance Arranging O Voice 
Name sesinninneendinanastiaetatamains . 
Street ——— eceeteninantiipes 
es 7 State 
Music experience 
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Service every mile...comfort every minute 
on Canadian Pacific trains 
across CANADA 











Those smooth-rolling Canadian Pacific trains! Those roomettes, 
wide berths, lazy seats. That gracious Canadian Pacific service. 
Those wonderful meals. Every mile is restful, relaxing—all across 
Canada—to and from the North Pacific Coast and California. 








Glorious scenery—through the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 
Vacation at Banff Springs Hotel. Visit Lake Louise, Emerald Lake 
Chalet, or rustic mountain lodges by tumbling mountain streams. 
Superb service, every luxury! Open: June to September. Come! 





ee ENE UN ENEN ETERS EEE SEER EEESTSE 





For rail fares, Great Lakes trips, Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific air service, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific. offic 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


FUN FOR TAMMY 


Tammy gets into his pan the dry. His glossy hair and bright 
minute it is set on the floor. He eyes show what good care he 
likes to be washed and rubbed receives from his little master. 
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Spare-Time Earnings 
Come EASY... 





...- when you represent 


the World Book Encyclopedia 


The World Book has long been a money-maker for 
teachers, in addition to being the best encyclopedia on 
the market for children of school age. In the summer, 
or in spare time during the school year, thousands of 
your professional colleagues have found selling the 
World Book a rewarding job—in extra income and in 
satisfaction —and an easy job. 


This year, World Book representatives will receive 
greater sales support than ever. A gigantic advertising 
campaign in LIFE magazine, whose 28,700,000 readers 
represent 36% of U.S. families, will pre-sell prospects 
on the merits of World Book. And every family with 
children of school age is a prospect for a World Book 





sale! Because every such family needs World Book! 


Remember, too, that the World Book has been made 
even more attractive, even more helpful to children 
and all the family in a brand-new, $2,000,000 edition. 
Just to see it is to want it, because this beautiful set so 
completely fills the need of every family for an up- 
to-date, authoritative reference work. World Book is 
thus easier to sell than ever before. 


The satisfaction in selling World Book comes from 
knowing that you are helping today’s children become 
tomorrow’s worth-while citizens — and thus helping 
your community and the nation to advance. Read the 
offer below, and act on it today! 


eS A ERG World Book is 


available only through authorized repre- 
sentatives — carefully selected and profes- 
sionally trained. Opportunities to join this 
group are open to worthy men and women 
who are interested in child education and 
would like to build up a substantial income. 
For information, write Mr. F. |. Albert, 
World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 


Normal Instructor 





The house in which Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence was 
featured in the April 1900 Instructor. 
It was the month of his birth and the 
hundredth anniversary of the famous 
presidential election in which he re- 
ceived equal votes with Aaron Burr, 
but was finally chosen by the House of 
Representatives to become President. 


v 


“Artificial whalebone for women’s 
garments—guaranteed to hold frm 
and secure the back of the most stren- 
uous teacher” was introduced in April 
1900 as the invention of the century. 


v 


“The difference between teachers 
drawing high salaries of $15 or $20 a 
week and those drawing $5 a week is 
largely a matter of qualification.” 


v 


The April 1900 issue featured Arbor 
Day exercises. One recitation for chil- 
dren had speeches by the apple and the 
cherry. Then the plum spoke, “I am 
a plum with a velvet coat,” only to be 
climaxed by the peach, who said, “I am 
a peach with a stone in my throat.” 


Vv 


An ad for the teaching mother of- 
fered “A maple and reed baby carriage 
for $2.75.” Even if she wanted a car- 
riage complete with rubber tire wheels 
and parasol for the prospective young 
student, the cost was a mere $5.00. 


v 


“Physiology question: What is 
thought to be the cause of baldness? 

“Answer: The fact that men gener- 
ally wear hats that do not admit free 
circulation of air.” 


v 


“Send your name and address and we 
will send you five dozen sets of ladies 
beautiful pins, each with an exquisite 
jewel, to sell at twenty-five cents a set. 
When sold, send us the money and we 
will send you this handsome china din- 
ner set, beautifully decorated and 
trimmed with gold.” 
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April first is a good time to evaluate the 
schools of America. Children everywhere 
have equal opportunities for education. 
Classrooms are not overcrowded, and the 
teaching load has been sufficiently lightened 
to provide plenty of time for individual 
work. Teachers’ salaries have been raised 
to a standard commensurate with other pro- 
fessions. Every state can now boast of an 
adequate retirement system for its teachers. 
Sufficient new buildings have been construct- 
ed to provide good facilities for all of our 
children. 

April Fool! (Unfortunately. ) 


Where Do Your Children Stand? 


Do your pupils know that they are on the 
plus side of your ledger? If you have any 
doubts, try praising them to a greater ex- 
tent and see what happens. 

A study was made by an educational psy- 
chologist at Syracuse University of 115 
sixth-grade children, with half of them re- 
ceiving the approval of their teachers and 
the other half receiving more rebukes than 
praise. After testing their academic achiewe- 
ment, personality adjustment, and intel- 
ligence in the fall and again in the spring, 
it was found that the pupils who had the 
approval of their teachers not only showed 
superiority in all tests, but had made greater 
gains during the year than the others. The 
psychologist concluded that many teachers 
are failing to do enough to relieve an al- 
ready difficult situation for poorly adjusted 
children. 

Make sure that every child in your group 
knows that he is listed among the assets of 
your classroom. 
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April Showers 


April showers bring May flowers—that’s 
a platitude but it is as true for us as it -is 
for hyacinths and tulips. 

A discouraged teacher told me in despair 
about her untidy, dirty Susy who just didn’t 
care how she looked. Finally, after almost 
a year, the child arrived at school one 
spring morning scrubbed and neat, and re- 
marked, “Teacher, I’ve decided to do my 
hair exactly like you do.” 

Then there was Sammy, who came from a 
broken home. He was sec indifferent to ev- 
erything that his worried teacher appealed 
to both his parents to give the boy the sta- 


bility he needed. Just when things looked 


especially bad, Sammy came to school one 
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morning triumphant, and whispered to 
his teacher, “Dad came back home to live 
last night.” 

There is no greater deterrent to growth 
than winter’s frosty wind and frozen earth. 
But with the warm, gentle rains of spring 
the world becomes alive with fragrance and 
beauty. So it is with life’s problems. The 
showers are the forerunners of flowers! 


Sd 


Problems or Subjects? 


Would you like to employ modern educa- 
tional practices but fear the reaction of a 
conservative community? If so, introduce 
to your parents a new bulletin, “The Place 
of Subjects in the Curriculum,” issued by 
the U.S. Office of Education in an effort to 
interpret modern elementary schools to par- 
ents and other interested persons. It can be 
purchased for fifteen cents from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 

This bulletin describes a typical day with 
a fourth-grade group—the story of what the 
children did, an explanation of what the 
experiences meant to the children, and why 
they reacted as they did. 

If you are campaigning for improved 
school facilities, this book will also serve as 
valuable ammunition, for it stresses the im- 
portance of suitable physical surroundings 
for work and play. 


Saint 


Now Is the Hour 


In recent years many steps have been tak- 
en to improve the ‘technique of promoting 
children. Today it is almost universally 
accepted that the most important factor in 
the decision is what would be best for the 
child mentally and socially. Promotion 
meetings should be held at least six weeks 
before the close of school. Every teacher 
who can throw any light on the records of 
borderline cases should be invited to attend 
the discussions. 

If, after thorough investigation, it seems 
best for a child to repeat the grade, he 
should be helped to look upon it as a wise 
experience rather than a punishment. There 
is no single phase of the school program 
where more parent re-education is needed. 
It will take some time to get your commu- 
nity to think in terms of wise pupil place- 
ment rather than failing and passing, Pre- 
liminary work in April will ease many a 
heartache in June. 


Mansy 2. Qian 
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A Teacher of Teachers -and\o 

. 

For many of our readers, practice school days‘are not too far away. Well do they ye 

remember the first time they stood before a class under the watchful eye of a critic yr 

teacher. In most instances the teacher belied her name—she was anything but critical; — 

instead she was constructively helpful. ‘Teachers in practice schools are considered . 

to be some of America’s best. They comprise about 1% per cent of the national total - 

of elementary teachers, and are noted for being the most satisfied group in the ae 

profession. They enjoy both the activities of the school and the many functions of wae 

the college, and have the prestige of being members of a college faculty. _ 

From the ranks of the 12 per cent comes our Teacher of the Month for April, nay 

Miss Dorothy Roukema, teacher in the first grade at the Ernest Horn Elementary teacl 

School of Colorado State College of Education at Greeley. As a staff member of the we 

laboratory school, Miss Roukema is responsible not only for the progress of her thirty- S th 

two first graders but for eight to ten student teachers and an observation class who om 

take their practice work with her each year. The college catalogue lists her as an ae 

Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, a title not given to staff members of Gree 

—* many laboratory schools in teachers colleges throughout the country, but one that - 

Se A A m h should certainly be theirs. thirt 
eacher of the ont Miss Roukema took both her undergraduate and her graduate work at the Colorado and 

° State College of Education. When, after some teaching in first and second grades City 

April, 1950 and primary supervisory experience, she was invited back to teach in the practice Om 

~& school, the college knew exactly who it was getting. on 

In-service teachers often think a teacher in a practice school can carry on an ideal — 

program because of having extra help. For instance, Miss Roukema has two or three aa 

. student teachers each quarter. If student teachers were helping teachers, they would food 
lighten the critic teacher’s load, but the truth of the matter is, that the students are and 

teachers to be helped and are actually an added responsibility. While student teachers plens 

often plan and carry out some activities that could not take place with just one at 

teacher in the room, every critic teacher has moments when she wishes that she could and 

shoo away the helping teachers and the observation class, and be alone with her ps 

children. Miss Roukema is no exception to this rule. Her problem in working with prog 

student teachers is to maintain a balance between what is best for the children, and x 

also best for the students. Because of her ability to do this, she is a success. She is by ¥ 

popular with the students, who recognize in her a quiet authority and stability. As Can 

for her thirty-two little chickens, they frankly adore her. os 

Miss Roukema is high in her praise of Dr. Helen Davis, director of the laboratory to S 

school, whom she describes as “a very democratic, very understanding person who is took 

always ready to give help whenever help is needed.” She also speaks warmly of 7 

Dr. William Ross, the president of the college, who makes a point of knowing each fac- M “ 

_ Msn. sauna x. ulty member individually and is very popular with the student body. Tet 
ig enter denen Sotade Seneohien ber event By now you are probably ready for some per 1 

: sonal facts about Miss Roukema. To begin with, _ 

she is thirty-two years old, has brown hair and side 

blue eyes, and is, if anything, even more attractive sleey 

than her pictures. She hailed originally from Yell 

Columbus, Montana, and is a minister’s child. val 

(Ministers’ children, by the way, have the best heat 

chance to get into “Who’s Who” of any classifica- , I 

tion in the United States.) “— 

Dorothy shares an apartment with another girl, — 

Mary Hertha, who is not connected with the days 

college, but is a secretary for the Mountain States — 

Telephone Company. They do their own cooking = 

and cleaning, alternating the chores in a very satis- Fort 

factory manner. They both like to entertain, and Ps 

frequently do, with the emphasis on informal par- = 

ties. Dorothy can drive but doesn’t own an auto- pile 

mobile, likes to ride a bicycle, and considers plane = 


travel her favorite method of going places. ‘lin 
Because of her position, she probably dresses 4 b 

little more formally for school than many teachers, td 

but she uses bright accessories to catch the eye 


pea 
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of first graders, too 


from the Ernest Horn School, 
Greeley, Colorado 


of her first graders. Bright-colored skirts, sweat- 
ers, slacks, and moccasins are her choice for sports 
attire. 

Miss Roukema has many interests outside of the 
college. She is vice-president of the-Greeley Branch 
of the American Association of University Women 
and sings in its chorus, which rehearses every two 
weeks. She belongs to Pi Lambda Theta and 
Kappa Delta Pi. Her church activities include 
teaching a class of eighth graders, serving on the 
choir committee, and singing in the church choir 
at the Methodist church. She is a member of the 
Greeley Philharmonic and Concert 
Association, and is quite proud of the fact that 
Greeley has its own symphony orchestra. 

Since Mary has a car, the two girls often drive 
thirty-two miles to Denver to attend concerts 
and musicals. In the summer there is the Central 
City Opera at the colorful old mining town of 
Central City, Picnics, informal Sunday 
evening suppers, parties, and indoor wiener roasts 
around the fireplace in her apartment, round out 
her social life. Seeing the college basketball and 
football games, plus doing some bowling, fishing, 
and hiking, with occasional ice skating, give her 
plenty of athletic activities. If we add her hobbies 
of taking pictures, collecting demi-tasse spoons, 
and doing hand weaving, to all her other activities, 
we end up with a pretty busy, but well-rounded 
program. 

Several summers ago Dorothy drove Boston 
by way of the Great Lakes and returned through 
Canada via Niagara Falls. Her parents accom- 
panied her on this trip. Another summer she drove 
to Seattle and Vancouver. She and a friend also 
took an all-expense tour by bus to Carlsbad, El 
Paso, Juarez, and Grand Canyon. 

Last summer Dorothy went to her home in 
Montana by way of Salt Lake City, the Grand 
Tetons, and Yellowstone Park. Part of this vaca- 
tion was spent in a cabin at Silver Gate just out- 
side the park. Activities—fishing, exploring, and 
sleeping. Her home in Montana is quite 
Yellowstone Park, so she has many interesting ways 
to entertain visitors. She’s a real Montanan at 
heart, for she’s a rodeo gal and loves horse shows. 

The trip that climaxed all her traveling was an 
innocent little bus trip taken a year ago last Christ- 
mas when Dorothy went home to spend the holi- 
days with her family. On the return trip she was 
marooned on the plains of Wyoming by the bliz- 
zard. ‘The bus ran out of gas and then caught fire. 
Fortunately, the fire was put out before the pas- 
Sengers were forced out into the sub-zero weather. 
After many hours of waiting, while the snowdrifts 
piled high around them, a rescue bus came by and 
took them to Cheyenne, Wyoming. The storm 
Was So that it was four days before they 
were able to get their luggage from the evacuated 
bus. Dorothy would be just as happy not to re- 
peat that experience. 


Community 


Colorado. 


near 


intense 


Unlike 
work on a nine-and-a-half or ten- 
month Miss Roukema is 
busy eleven months of the year. 
As is the frequent practice of 
many teachers colleges, the Er- 
nest Horn School has a six weeks’ 


the many teachers who 


basis, 


summer session with morning 


classes to provide experience for 
the in-service teachers returning 
to college for summer work. Her 
salary of $3750 is not commen- 


surate with salary schedules of 
large cities but is 


near the national average 


many some- 
where 
for training schools. 

Miss Roukema does not follow 
but she out- 
work with 

They, in 


a course of study, 


lines each quarter's 


the student teachers. 


turn, write daily plans which 
Miss Roukema checks _ before 
they are used. 


The Ernest Horn School, like 
most practice schools, has quite a 
complete testing program. Pupils 
are given the Revised Stanford 
Binet Scale of Intelligence, Gates 
Reading Tests, and the Iowa 
Every-Pupil ‘Tests of Basic Skills. 
A reading achievement profile of 
every pupil is also kept. This is 
a simple but very effective device 
which was worked out by Miss 
Lucille Harrison, of the college 
faculty. The perpendicular side 
of the graph records the reading 
age, and the horizontal side re- 
cords the (Continued on page 87) 


Photos by Skeets Calvin 








Whether in workshop, or listening to a story read by 
Miss Roukema, her children all feel that they belong. 
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School and college work doesn’t claim all of Dorothy’s 
time. She is a charming hostess, and a songbird too. 
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Providing Play Centers for Beginners 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


O™ of the greatest helps a 


rural teacher can give to 
the five- and six-year-old children 
is to furnish a spot where they 
may find an outlet for their nat- 
ural impulse to play. Fortunate- 
ly most teachers are providing 
such a place, even though the 
space is usually very small and 
the play materials are limited. 


VALUE OF A PLAY CENTER 

Experience has shown that in 
schools where there are play cen- 
ters, young children play happily 
and quietly with no muscular or 
mental tension. Five- and six- 
year-old children can become very 
tense sitting for long periods in 
stiff hard seats, many so large that 
little feet dangle with no support 
under them. Tense children can- 
not learn readily. When little 
bodies become tired, children be- 
come noisy, cross, and difficult 
to control. If pupils must be 


IVAH GREEN 


Supervisor of Rural Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Iowa 


docile and subservient, they will 
lose much of their initiative and 
individuality. 

They must be given as much 
space as possible. They must be 
allowed to be active in body, and 
encouraged to be active in mind. 
Both outdoors and indoors they 
should find materials and equip- 
ment which call for the use of 
large muscles and help to devel- 
op creative ability. 

Some beginners in the rural 
schools are playing with other 
children for the first time. There- 
fore, they need to have much 
practice in adjusting to such a 
situation—to learn to give and 
take, to share, to co-operate. For 
this reason a definite place should 
be provided in the schoolroom 


where younger children can have 
experience in handling materials 
and playing together. 
SETTING UP A PLAY CENTER 
How shall one set up a play 
center? No matter how small a 
rural schoolroom, there is some 
space which can be arranged for 
play. It should be in the back of 
the room preferably, so that the 
activities of the young ‘children 
will not distract the other pupils. 
If possible, there should be a rag 
rug on the floor to deaden the 
sound of toys and footsteps, and 
to provide warmth and a clean 
place for children to sit. A box 
or low shelves for materials is a 
necessity. Attractive pictures that 
children will enjoy, put on the 


wall at their eye level, add much 
atmosphere. 

The materials most desirable in 
a play center are toys, certainly, 
Block building is one of the most 
important activities for five- and 
six-year-olds. It stimulates their 
imagination and develops mus- 
cular co-ordination. Toy auto. 
mobiles, tractors, trucks, and 
airplanes are natural for children 
to play with. Dolls, doll furni- 
ture, and tea sets are practically 
a must. 

Jigsaw puzzles and mechanical 
construction sets will provide 
many hours of joy. Clay to mod- 
el, and paints to mix and spread 
on large sheets with large brushes, 
will hold children’s interest day 
after day. 

Young children do not require 
elaborate toys in order to enjoy 
themselves. The most important 
thing is to provide the space for 
play, and allow time to use it. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HILE serving as principal 

\X/ of Silverhill School, I 
discovered that many pupils were 
leaving school during the mid- 
morning and midday lunch peri- 
ods to buy candy or cold drinks 
at near-by stores. When I men- 
tioned the fact to one class, I 
learned that the type of lunch be- 
ing served was not popular with 
the children. Inasmuch as we 
wanted democracy to function 
and good health to be encour- 
aged, we invited the children to 
discuss the situation openly and 
freely, and to help in solving the 
problem. 


TALKING THINGS OVER 


When we asked for criticisms, 
some pupils said the same food 
appeared much too often in the 
same form; others said the plates 
didn’t “look” good; while a few 
complained that we didn’t have 
enough fruit and desserts. In re- 
gard to the midmorning lunch, 
they agreed that both time and 
expense made it necessary to buy 
quickly and cheaply, hence the 
candy bar or soft drink. 

I solicited the children’s help 
in planning menus for balanced 
lunches which would be more at- 
tractive and at the same time be 
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SADIE B. WINGARD 


Chairman of Education Department, 


Northeast Mississippi College, Booneville, Mississippi 


within our budget. The possibil- 
ity of developing a unit on food 
in relation to health occurred to 
me, but I knew it would be more 
interesting and more effective if 
it seemed to grow out of the pu- 
pils’ real need. 

From the beginning, everyone 
felt free to discuss the foods he 
liked. Some even offered to bring 
“samples” of their favorite foods, 
many of which were unknown to 
the teacher and other pupils. At 
our first discussion we listed the 
favorite foods of the class and de- 
learn some additional 
facts about them. For example, 
each pupil tried to find out 
whether his favorite food was a 
starch, a fat, or a protein; the 
various ways in which it could 
be served; its history; and the 
price of the food itself as well as 
the cost of the additional materi- 
als needed to prepare it. One can 
easily see how oral and written 
English, spelling, geography, his- 
tory, economics, health, reading, 
and arithmetic entered into the 
study of the food situation. 


cided to 
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Later we decided to plan a few 
menus for lunch, putting one of 
the favorite foods on each menu. 
After learning the necessary con- 
tent of a balanced lunch, the class 
planned meals for a week and car- 
ried them to the manager of the 
lunchroom, asking her to use some 
of them, and see whether the oth- 
er pupils liked the changes. She 
graciously consented, and we all 
watched eagerly to see certain 
“favorite dishes” make their ap- 
pearance. 


LEARNING ABOUT FOODS 


In the meantime, the class con- 
tinued to study such subjects as 
menus, food groups, vitamins, and 
food habits of the group. When 
they learned that certain favorite 
foods were too expensive to serve, 
they became interested in learn- 
ing the exact cost of meals and 
how the cost was met. We ob- 
tained invoices of food, learned 
current prices, and found the to- 
tal cost of the raw material, labor, 
and overhead, which we then 
compared with income from the 


sale of lunches and with tne foods 
the government gives. We also 
located areas from which our gov- 
ernment foods had come and dis- 
cussed why they had been sent. 


USING KNOWLEDGE GAINED 


When the class had established 
the requirements for a desirable 
lunch, they made posters and 
booklets, and presented talks and 
plays about them. The “All-Star 
Meal,” the “Seven Basic Foods,” 
and “A Square Meal’ became 
favorite poster themes. 

As a fitting climax to the study, 
the county supervisor asked the 
group to send posters, menus, and 
speakers to a county teachers 
meeting to explain what they had 
been doing. The pupils who were 
chosen by their classmates as del- 
egates “did themselves proud.” 
Their joy was complete when 
Dr. Neige Todhunter, the head 
of the Home Economics Depart 
ment of the State University, 
asked for their posters to display 
in her classes. 

Soon after we began working to 
improve the midday lunch, the 
class decided that we could and 
should do something about the 
midmorning lunch. Following the 
suggestions (Continued on page 77) 
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Mr. Tadpole Visits the Second Grade 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA GOODE TURNER 
Teacher, Second Grade, John Randolph School, Suffolk, Virginia 


out several first- and second- 
grade science books on the li- 
brary table in my room. During 
the course of the day, most of the 
children looked at them. 

“Miss Turner,” said one little 
boy, bringing a book to me, “‘is 
this the way a frog looks when it 
is a baby?” Ernest was looking 
at a series of pictures showing 
the stages that a tadpole goes 
through to become a frog. 

“Yes,” I said. “Have you ever 
seen a tadpole like this?” 

“There are some in the pond 
by my grandmother’s house. I’ve 
seen them lots of times. But how 
can this (pointing to the first pic- 
ture of the tadpole) ever get to 
be a frog like this (pointing to 
the picture of the frog) ?” 

“Would you like to find out?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Ernest. 

All of the other pupils seemed 
very much interested in finding 
out more about the frog. Most 
of them had seen frogs, but few 
had seen tadpoles. 

“What are some of the things 
you want to find out about tad- 
poles and frogs?” I asked. 

Many hands went up. 

- Do frogs lay eggs? 

. Where do we find tadpoles? 
. What do tadpoles eat? 

. How do they get their legs? 
. Which legs grow first? 

. How do tadpoles swim? 

. What happens to their tails? 
. What do frogs eat? 

. Where do they go when 
they come out of the water? 

The questions were put on the 
blackboard for future reference. 
We decided to look in our library 
books, or try to find pictures, to 
help us answer the questions. 

The next day Ernest said that 
he thought he could bring some 
tadpoles from his grandmother’s 
pond. We thought that we should 
find out how to go about getting 
the. tadpoles out of the water, 
and how to care for them. We 
learned that it was best to use 
a goldfish net in order not to 
bruise them, and that they should 
be put in a pail or a glass bowl 
with sand and rocks in the bot- 
tom. The pail should be filled 
with pond water. 

It was several days before 
Emest went to his grandmother's. 


O: early spring day, I put 
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While we were waiting, I showed 
several pictures of frog develop- 
ment through the opaque projec- 
tor. (See the drawings on this 
page. ) 

I explained that the “spots” 
in the first picture were frog 
eggs and the rest was a jellylike 
mass. I said that these eggs were 
stuck together in the jelly. I ex- 
plained that the black spots in the 
picture would become tadpoles 
after a while. 

The second picture is, for the 
most part, too difficult for second- 
graders. However, I did point 
out the egg in A and compared 
it to a hen’s egg, and told them 
that after a while the “spot” in 
D would begin wiggling and 
eventually the object in E would 
emerge. 

I then showed the third pic- 
ture. Taking each step, from the 
egg to the frog, I told them that 
when we got our tadpoles, we 
could watch them grow just as 
the picture shows. 

The fourth picture showed a 
tadpole coming to the surface of 
the water to get air. I explained 
that after tadpoles grew their 
back legs, they sometimes had to 
do this. 

Over the week end Ernest was 
able to get us several tadpoles, 
which he brought to school in a 
bucket filled with pond water. 
He also brought along some of 
the green plants which were grow- 
ing in the pond. Several chil- 
dren helped fix a large aquarium. 

The next day we saw a movie 
entitled “The Frog.” Before we 
saw the movie, I again showed 
the four pictures through the 
opaque projector and suggested 
that they watch in the movie for 
the things we had noticed in the 
still pictures. I reminded them 
that they might also find in the 
movie ans'’ers to their original 
questions. 

I showed the movie all the way 
through without stopping. Then 
we held a discussion. The chil- 
dren answered their questions by 
using the knowledge gained from 
seeing the movie, and I wrote 
their answers on the blackboard 
as they gave them. 

Commenting on the first ques- 
tion listed, one child announced, 
“TI did not see the frog that laid 
the eggs, but I could see the eggs 


in the jelly, floating around in 
the water.” 

“T think I can answer the next 
question,” declared another child. 
“The tadpoles were in the water 
in the pond.” 

“T saw how they got their legs, 
but I’d like to see it again,” an- 
other child volunteered. Several 
children said they would like to 
see it again, too. 

Another child said that he had 
found out that tadpoles use their 
tails to help them swim just as 
goldfish do. 

Still another discovered that 
frogs eat insects and bugs. 

There were a few points that 
were not clear. What do tad- 
poles eat? What happens to the 
tail? Where do the frogs go 
when they come out of the wa- 
ter? Showing the movie again 
the next day revealed the an- 
swers. 

The class found that tadpoles 
feed mostly on the green stuff 
that is in the pond and that, 
when they become frogs, they can 
live on land as well as in the wa- 
ter. They also saw that the tails 
did not “drop off’ as so many 
thought but were absorbed and 
used for food while the tadpoles 
were changing to frogs. 

At various stages our tadpoles 
went through, I would again 
show the third picture in the 
opaque projector, and when our 
tadpoles began going to the top 
for air, I showed the fourth one. 

Our follow-up activities not 
only included watching and 
studying the tadpoles in various 
stages of development, but also 
preparing the aquarium to allow 
the little frogs to come out of the 
water at times. Sand, rocks, and 
shells were put in one end of the 
aquarium so the frogs could get 
out of the water when they chose. 

The children also wrote stories 
about tadpoles and frogs. Charts 
were made of these stories, and 
were used as reading lessons. 
The children found stories and 
poems about tadpoles and frogs 
which they read to the group. 
We found songs we could all sing. 
Many children drew pictures of 
tadpoles and frogs which were 
put on the bulletin board. 


EpiTor1aAL Note: A one-reel 16 mm. 
sound motion picture, “The Frog,” may 
be purchased from the DeVry Corp., 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 
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PICTURE 1 





Frog eggs in a mass of jelly 


PICTURE 2 
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How a frog's egg develops 


PICTURE 3 
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Stages in the development 
of a frog 


PICTURE 4. 
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A tadpole coming to the 
surface for air 
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Carol’s Tricycle 


MARJORIE M. WILLIAMS 


appy birthday, Carol,” called 
Mother. 
Carol opened one sleepy eye. 
“Happy birthday, Carol,” called 
Daddy. 
Carol opened both eyes wide. 
“Here’s a birthday present for 


you, Carol,” said Daddy. He 
held out a big cardboard box. 
How excited Carol was! She 


sat up in bed. “Oh, what is it, 
Daddy?” she asked. 

“Open it and see,” suggested 
Daddy, as he put the box on the 
floor by Carol’s bed. 

Mother and Daddy helped 
Carol open the big box. 


‘ . ‘ 
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“Oh, look!” cried Carol hap- 
pily, as she peeked inside. “It’s a 
tricycle!” 

Daddy lifted the tricycle out of 
the box and put it on the floor. 
What a beautiful tricycle it was! 
It was painted a bright shiny red, 
and it had a lovely silver bell that 
went “ting-a-ling-a-ling.” 

“I’m going to ride my tricycle 
right now,” decided Carol. 

“You can’t ride it in the 
house,” said Daddy with a smile. 
“There isn’t room enough. You 
must ride your tricycle outdoors.” 

“All right,” agreed Carol, “but 
I can hardly wait!” 

In a few minutes Carol was 
dressed. She hurried downstairs. 
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Mother had a nice hot breakfast 
ready for her. 

After Carol had eaten her 
breakfast, Daddy carried the new 
tricycle out to the front walk. 

“There you are,” said Daddy, 
“but first, before you go riding, 
I want you to come with me.” 

Then Daddy took Carol out to 
the garage. 

“You must keep your tricycle 
right here in this corner of the 
garage when you are not riding. 
You must be sure to take good 
care of it,” said Daddy. 

“T will,” promised Carol. “I'll 
put my tricycle away every single 
night.” 

Then Carol hopped onto her 
tricycle and off she went down 
the sidewalk. “Ting-a-ling” went 
the bell on Carol’s tricycle. 

“Look how fast I can go, 
Daddy,” called Carol. 

“Yes, you are a fine rider,” said 
Daddy. 

What a wonderful birthday 
Carol had! She rode and rode 
and rode on her new tricycle un- 
til she was so tired she couldn’t 
ride any more. 

“This is the nicest birthday 
I’ve ever had,” decided Carol 
when Mother tucked her into 
bed that night. 

When Carol was almost asleep 
she remembered that she had left 
her tricycle outdoors. “Oh, dear,” 
she thought. “I forgot to put my 
tricycle away in the garage as I 
promised Daddy I would do.” 

Carol wondered whether she 
should go down and get her tri- 
cycle and put it in the garage. 
“Oh, I guess it will be all right 
outdoors,” she decided. “It will 
be out all ready for me to ride in 
the morning.” 

The next morning Carol could 
hardly wait to finish eating her 
breakfast. “I want to ride my tri- 
cycle. I’m going to ride all morn- 
ing,” she told her mother. 
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Carol hurried outdoors. All of 
a sudden she stopped. She looked 
in the place where she: had left 
her tricycle the night before. The 
tricycle was gone! Carol looked 
and looked but she could not find 
her tricycle anywhere. 

“Oh, I know,” decided Carol. 
“Daddy must have put it away.” 
So she ran to the garage. But 
the tricycle was not there. 

“Maybe Mother put it in the 
house,” thought Carol. 

But Mother shook her head 
when Carol asked her. “No,” 
Mother said. “I haven’t seen 
your tricycle.” 

Poor Carol! She looked and 
looked, but she couldn’t find her 
beautiful tricycle anywhere. 

“Oh, dear,” she thought sadly. 
“Somebody must have taken it in 
the night. I wish I had put it 
away in the garage the way 
Daddy told me to. I wanted 
to ride my tricycle all morning, 
and now I can never ride it 
again.” (Continued on page 99) 


Elves at Easter 


THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 


HERE were three fat elves 
T named Micky, Nicky, and 
Dicky, who lived in a _ hollow 
stump in the forest. It was Easter 
and they were making plans. 

“T think we should color some 
Easter eggs,” said Micky. 

“We could paint them with 
our water colors,” said Nicky. 

“We could get the eggs from 
Mrs. Plymouth Rock,” suggest- 
ed Dicky. 

So the three elves put on their 
new Easter beanies that had 
whirligigs on the tops and set out 
to visit Mrs. Plymouth Rock. The 
soft spring breeze spun the whirl- 
igigs on Micky’s red hat, on 
Nicky’s blue hat, and on Dicky’s 
green hat. (The elves always 
wore different colored hats so 
their friends could tell them 
apart.) They walked down the 
woodsy path through the forest, 
and they crossed the brook on a 
mossy log. ‘They went around 
the edge of the clearing to the 
coop of Mrs. Plymouth Rock. 

Mrs. Plymouth Rock stopped 
scratching for bugs in the dead 
leaves, and cackled a greeting. 

“Do you have some eggs you 
would sell us for Easter?” asked 
Micky, politely. 

“Oh, yes,’ Mrs. Plymouth 
Rock replied. “I have half a 
dozen eggs you may have.” 

“How much do you want for 
them?” asked Nicky. 


“I will give you the eggs if yoy 
will come some time and take 
care of my baby chicks while | 


‘take a dust bath,” Mrs. Rock 


offered. 

“We will be very glad to help 
you with your babies any time,” 
promised Dicky. And Micky and 
Nicky nodded in agreement. 

Mrs. Rock went into the hen 
coop and returned carrying a 
small basket of eggs. All at once 
she gave a low call of warning 
and scuttled back into the coop. 
Presently she stuck her head out 
of the coop and looked carefully 
around. 

“That was Mr. Hawk flying 
over,’ she explained to the elves, 
“He has very sharp eyes and I’m 
afraid he saw you getting eggs.” 

“We are not afraid of hawks,” 
the elves assured her. “All we 
are afraid of is Mr. Foxy Fox.” 

“Mr. Hawk is a good friend of 
Mr. Fox,” said Mrs. Rock. “He 
may fly through the forest and 
tell Mr. Fox that you have some 
eggs.” 

“We will hide the eggs in our 
pockets,” said Micky. “Then the 
fox won’t know we have them.” 

“Let me carry the eggs,” of- 
fered Nicky. 

So Nicky, the elf with the blue 
hat, put the eggs in his pockets, 
and away the three elves went 
toward home. 

Around the edge of the clear- 
ing and across the brook on the 
mossy log they went, without ad- 
venture. But just where the path 
turned into the forest, out popped 
Mr. Foxy Fox. 

“Ha, ha!” said Mr. Fox. “It’s 
a good day for buying Easter 
eggs, isn’t it, Elves?” 

Nicky was so frightened that 
before he thought, he put his 
hands in his pockets to protect 
the eggs. 





“Hmmmm,” said Mr. Fox, 
with a sly grin. “I think I'll walk 
with the elf wearing the blue hat. 
I always did like blue.” 

The three little elves were 
frightened. They knew that the 
fox had guessed that Nicky was 
carrying the eggs. How could 
they ever outwit the fox,. and 
keep him from taking their eggs’ 
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Dicky, in his pretty green hat 
with the whirligig on top, thought 
fast. He crowded up close to 
Nicky and Mr. Fox. 

“Why don’t you come to our 
house for tea?” he asked Mr. Fox. 
“J could go on ahead and get 
things ready.” 

“That's a good idea,” said 
Mr. Fox. “I'd like that.” 

Dicky crowded around Mr. Fox 
and Nicky, and pushed them off 
the path. A low-hanging limb 
caught the whirligig on Nicky’s 
blue hat § (Continued on page 77) 


Rubbers for Johnny 


WINIFRED BELL FLETCHER 


not like to wear his rubbers 
when it rained. Now grown-up 
centipedes always wear their rub- 
bers when it rains, for they don’t 
like to get their feet wet. But 
Johnny was a little boy centipede, 
and he liked to wade in the pud- 
dles in his bare feet. 

One rainy day Johnny had 
started for school when he heard 
Mother Centipede call, “Johnny, 
come back and get your rubbers!” 

Johnny pretended not to hear. 
Mother Centipede called again, 
and her tone of voice told him he 
had better do as she asked him to 
do. Johnny went back and put 
on his fifty pairs of rubbers. This 
took him so long that he was 
late for school, and his teacher, 
Miss Many-Feet, made him stand 
in the corner on fifty of his feet 
(which is the same as when you 
stand on one foot). 

When school was out, Johnny 
said to himself, “Ill leave my 
rubbers here at school. It isn’t 
raining, so I won’t need to wear 
them any more.” Whereupon he 
kicked his rubbers behind the 
door and went merrily home. 

The weather was nice for some 
time after that, so the matter of 
Johnny’s rubbers was forgotten. 
Then one morning when Johnny 
woke up, it was raining very hard. 

“Johnny, don’t forget to wear 
your rubbers,” said his mother, as 
she prepared his lunch of bug 
sandwiches and nice mosquito 
jam. 

“Yes’m,” said Johnny, but he 
had a very guilty feeling in his 
seventeenth rib joint (which is 
where a centipede’s heart is) for 
he knew that his rubbers were at 
school. 

Mrs. Centipede didn’t notice 
that Johnny wasn’t wearing _ his 
rubbers when he left the house, 
for she was busy washing the 


 Tigieng Johnny Centipede did 


breakfast dishes. By the time 
Johnny reached school he had a 
hundred very wet feet. 

After school Johnny thought, 
“Tl wear my rubbers home, and 
Mother won’t ever know I didn’t 
wear them this morning.” But 
when Johnny looked behind the 
door where he had left his rub- 
bers, they were not there. Johnny 
looked all around, but he didn’t 
find his fifty pairs of rubbers. 

Very thoughtfully Johnny de- 
parted in the rain. Very quietly 
he slipped in the side door, hop- 
ing his mother wouldn’t see him 
without his rubbers. 

But Mother Centipede heard 
Johnny come in the side door and 
she called, “Is that you, Johnny?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, and he 
tried to reach his room before his 
mother saw his wet feet. 

“Johnny Centipede!” said his 
mother coming from the kitchen. 
“You didn’t wear your rubbers!” 

“T c-c-couldn’t find them,” 
Johnny said. He hung his head 
and shuffled his many wet feet 
back and forth on the carpet. 

“You are a naughty little boy, 
and I am going to teach you a 
lesson,” decided Johnny’s mother. 

First Mrs. Centipede: turned 
little Johnny over her knee and 
spanked him on the place where 
you spank little centipedes. Next 
she made him go to bed and drink 
nice hot dandelion juice so he 
wouldn’t catch cold. 





The next day was Saturday so 
Mrs. Centipede took Johnny to a 
shoe store in Centipede Town. 
“I want fifty pairs of rubbers for 
my little boy,” she told the centi- 
pede shoe man. 

“T have only twenty-five pairs 
of rubbers in that size,” said the 
shoe man after he measured one 
of Johnny’s feet and looked on 
his shelves for the rubbers. 

“T will take them,” Johnny’s 
mother said. She paid for the 
twenty-five pairs of rubbers, and 
the shoe man wrapped them up 
for her. 

And then Mrs. Centipede took 
Johnny to another shoe store. “I 
want twenty-five pairs of rubbers 
for my little boy,” she told that 
shoe man. (Continued on page 80) 


The First of April 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


osopy will fool me today! 
I'll be ready for pranks,” 
thought Stephen when he awoke 
on April Fools’ Day. It was un- 
usual for him to have a first 
thought that had nothing to do 
with the dog he wanted, for on 
every other morning Stephen had 
awakened wishing for a dog. 

Stephen had asked for a dog 
last Christmas, but his father had 
said, “Sorry, Stephen. Not this 
Christmas.” Instead there had 
been books and games and a sled 
and a brown sweater. 

Perhaps, Stephen thought aft- 
erward, he shouldn’t have asked 
for a Saint Bernard, so after 
Christmas he told his father and 
mother, “I'd like any dog, really. 
Id like even the littlest dog.” 

Stephen’s parents smiled and 
said, “Maybe you can have a dog 
some day, Stephen, but not just 
now.” 

Stephen mentioned a dog again 
in February. A dog would be the 
nicest valentine anyone could re- 
ceive. But on the fourteenth all 
of Stephen’s valentines were the 
paper kind. One valentine was 
from his playmate, Richard, and 
Springy, Richard’s dog, delivered 
it. “If I had a dog,’ Stephen 
said, “I'd teach him tricks like 
that.” 

There was a party on Stephen’s 
birthday in March, and he re- 
ceived many gifts; but not one of 
the gifts was a dog. 

One of Stephen’s birthday gifts 
was a kite, and when he and 
Richard and Charles flew their 
kites on Pleasant Hill one windy 
day, Stephen’s climbed highest of 
all. Richard’s dog, Springy, and 
Charles’ dog, Super, were bound- 
ing wildly around, enjoying the 
afternoon as much as the boys. 
Stephen would gladly have given 
his new kite to own one of the 
dogs for a whole day. 

“Soon it will-be April Fools’ 
Day,” Charles remarked, as they 
started for home with their kites. 
“That’s a day I like!” 

And then Stephen said to him- 
self, “Nobody will fool me on 
April Fools’ Day. Ill be ready 
for pranks the minute I wake up.” 

Last year Stephen’s family had 
moved to their new home in Jan- 
uary. In three months he hadn’t 
learned to know the children out- 
side his own grade too well. So 
on the first of April when some of 
the bigger boys on the play- 
ground called to him to come 
and help carry the baseball sup- 
ply box out to the diamond, he 
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had run over eagerly and lifted 
his end with a strong tug. Of 
course the box had been empty, 
and he could. still remember the 
shouts of laughter as the big boys 
yelled, “April Fool.” 

“They'll never catch me again 
like that,” Stephen thought. And, 
although he had forgotten in the 
meantime, as April Fools’ Day 
approached he remembered. 

Now it was April Fools’ Day, 
and Stephen was prepared. He 
hadn’t considered playing jokes 
on anyone else. All that he want- 
ed to do was see to it that no 
one fooled him. It was Saturday, 
so there wouldn’t be all the pos- 
sible chances to be tricked that 
could happen at school, but he’d 
be on the watch just the same. 








Stephen jumped out of bed 
and began to dress. He could 
hear his parents laughing in the 
hall outside his door. “Hurry,” 
Father called. “Hurry, Stephen, 
and see what we have for you.” 

Stephen said, “No, thank you, 
and a merry April Fools’ Day to 
you both.” 

Stephen’s mother tapped on 
the door. “Guess what's here, 
dear,” she said. 

“The first of April’s here,” 
Stephen answered. “You can’t 
fool me, Mommie. Nobody can 
fool me today.” 

“Are you sure of that?” his 
father asked. “Rundown to the 
basement and bring me that car- 
ton at the foot of the steps, and 
we'll see.” 

“T helped clean the basement 
last week,” Stephen said. “There 
isn’t any carton at the foot of the 
steps. And I wouldri*t like a nice 
bite of candy, and I don’t want 
to look out of the window and 
see what’s in the maple tree.” 

“Then come to breakfast,” his 
mother said. “Maybe you aren’t 
afraid of that.” 

Father and Mother were smil- 
ing at each other when Stephen 
took his seat at the table. From 
time to time they would look at 
each other and say, “Listen!” 
and smile again; but Stephen 
went right on with his breakfast. 

Just as they were finishing 
breakfast, (Continued on page 81) 
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@ Stories for Older 


Fried Easter Eggs 


SIBYL A. LADD 


HIs is a true story of what 

happened on the Easter that 
Buddy and Belle spent in a camp 
in the Maine woods. 

Two days of rain had melted 
much of the deep snow, and it 
had made an island of the knoll 
on which the camp stood. 

Midafternoon on the day be- 
fore Easter, Belle and Buddy put 
on their coats, hats, mittens, and 
boots and carried some bits of 
carrots to what was left of the 
snowdrift a few yards from the 
big window of the cabin. Daddy 
had seen rabbit tracks there, and 
the children felt sure that there 
could not be much for a rabbit 
to eat on the little knoll with wa- 
ter all around. 


HE work for the day was 

done. The children folded 
their hands before them on their 
desks and talked about the big 
interest of this day. 

“My father said that I might 
give the Princess a blue vase from 
our store,” said Nalli. 

“My mother has a fine garden. 
I am going to give the Princess 
the best avocado that grows in 
it,” Kato boasted. 

“T am going to give the Princess 
a purse woven from dahala,” an- 
nounced Kalli. 

Moku said nothing at all. To 
her it seemed as though everyone 
in the room at school would have 
something to give the Princess. 
She alone would have nothing. 

Long long ago, before any oth- 
er country knew about Hawaii, 
the people there had kings and 
queens that ruled over them. 
Now Hawaii was a territory of 
the United States, and it no long- 
er had kings and queens. But 
the children and grandchildren 
of those former kings and queens 
were still living in the islands. 
One of these was Princess Lehua. 

The Hawaiian people loved the 
Princess very much. Today she 
had come to Moku’s island to 
visit. ‘The people that did not 
need to go to school had met the 
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Easter morning came at last, 
and it was dull, dreary, and rainy 
outside. But it was different in- 
side! When Belle and Buddy 
awoke, they found their Mommy 
and Daddy smiling mysteriously, 
their eyes dancing with fun. 

“Has the Easter Bunny come?” 
asked tiny Buddy. 

“Of course not!” quickly re- 
plied four-year-old Belle. “How 
do think he could swim 
through all that water?” 

Buddy’s lip quivered a little. 
No Easter Bunny meant no eggs, 
and Easter without eggs was no 
fun at all. 

Yet Mommy and Daddy looked 
so gay that Belle asked, “Are we 
going to have Easter eggs?” 


you 


“Of course we are!” assured 
Mother gaily. 

“The very latest style, too,” 
added Daddy with a wink. Then 
he bent close to Buddy and whis- 
pered this explanation: “Fried 
ones! Pink and green and yellow 
fried Easter eggs!” 

Mother disappeared into the 
pantry. Soon she returned with 
the big mixing board. On the 
board were three small bowls with 
glass covers, a flour sifter, a roll- 
ing pin, and an egg-shaped cut- 
ter. She went into the pantry 
again and returned with, of all 
things, the doughnut kettle! 

Belle climbed up on the bench 
beside the table and peeked into 
the bowls. “Oh!” she cried. “It’s 
dough! And it’s pink and yel- 
low and green!” 

Buddy scrambled up beside her. 
“Pink and yellow and green!” he 
echoed. 


A Gift for the Princess 


NORA BURGLON 


Princess at the boat. They sang 
to her songs of aloha. To show 
her how much they loved her, 
they had brought her flowers. 

Miss Akina, Moku’s teacher, 
had asked permission to call upon 
the Princess with her pupils in the 
evening, and Princess Lehua had 
agreed. 

As the children pattered down 
the steps in their bare feet they 
were singing a song they meant 
to sing to the Princess, but Moku 
did not sing. She was thinking 
that this would not be a happy 
day for her. “Here is a present, 
Princess Lehua, with all our alo- 
ha (love),” the children would 
say, one after another. She alone 
would not say that, for she had 
no gift to give to the Princess. 

On either side of the way 
pineapples were growing. Moku 
thought how wonderful it would 
be if she had a sister like Rosa’s. 
She could then count on having 
a pineapple for the Princess to- 
day, for Rosa’s sister was fore- 
woman in the’ pineapple fields. 
She, Moku, however, did not 
have a sister at all. 
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When they came to the cross- 
roads, the children ran on home. 
Each would dress in the best he 
had to wear, get his present for 
the Princess, and be ready to 
meet the others when evening 
came, so they could go together 
to greet her. 

As Moku reached the cross- 
roads she took the way through 
the sugar cane. The sugar cane 
was so tall that the road looked 
like a tunnel through the field. 
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“Easter eggs,’ Mother added, 
“You just wait and see!” 

Carefully she rolled the dough 
and cut egg-shaped pieces from 
it. Daddy dropped the pieces of 
dough into the hot fat. Soon 
crusty brown eggs began to fil 
the pan waiting beside the big 
window. 

“But the eggs are all brown!” 
objected Belle when she saw the 
doughnuts. 

“More fun that way,” suggest. 
ed Daddy. “You can guess what 
color the egg is inside.” 

“Now we'll have some cocoa 
and play a game,” said Mother 
when the doughnuts were fried. 

Soon everyone was seated at 
the table, Mommy and Dadd 
on stools at the ends of the table, 
and Belle and Buddy on the big 
bench facing the window. 

“My egg is green,” guessed 
Belle, but (Continued on page 9) 


Tani’s father worked for the 
sugar planter. Tani would per 
haps bring the Princess a length 
of sugar cane. It was as good a 
candy. 

Moku pushed on over the 
dusty road. At last she was out 
of the green tunnel. She had 
now come to her grandmothers 
taro patch. The taro had a big 
root like a turnip, only bigger. 
When it.was grated and fer- 
mented it turned into poi. All 
Hawaiians liked poi. It was the 
milk and bread of the islanders. 
But one could not give a Princes 
a gift of everyday food, thought 
Moku. (Continued on page 93) 
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Children 


Where Freddie Belonged 


MARGARET TUELL 


REDDIE was finding it impos- 
F sible to keep his mind on 
fractions. One of the boys had 
just told him that Barney Hunter 
would be landing his Grumman 
Amphibian at the airport at two 
o'clock. He would be in town 
about two hours, and here was 
Freddie stuck in school. 

Hunter was the man who had 
made a forced landing in the 
Brazilian jungles. It had taken 
him a month to repair his plane, 
and all the time he was there, he 
had been in danger of attacks 
from savage tribes. 


our toes need dusting too, 

Jose,” teased Grandmother 
Martinez, as she whisked off a 
thin covering of yellow dust from 
the pottery she had for sale in 
the market place at Juarez. “See 
how the soft feathers of my dust- 
er chase it merrily away.” 

Jose, who had come to help 
his grandmother sell the pretty 
blue and yellow bowls which his 
father shaped on the potter’s 
wheel, backed away quickly. The 
feather duster tickled his bare 
brown feet, and the feet of a 
grown-up boy were not made to 
be dusted by his grandmother 
Martinez. To be sure it didn’t 
happen again he climbed on a 
little wooden stool behind the 
counter to see whether there was 
enough change in the cash box. 
He pulled out the money tray, 
which was divided into two sec- 
tions. Then he began to count 
the pesos and centavos neatly 
piled on one side of the money 
tray and the American dollars 
and cents lying in neat piles on 
the other side. 

“See, Grandmother, the ridge 
in the middle of the money tray 
is just like a boundary line with 
Mexico on one side and the 
United States on the other.” 

“Yes,” said Grandmother with 
a smile. “The pesos and centa- 
vos are like Mexican people and 
the dollars and cents like Ameri- 
can people. Both live happily 


All of a sudden Freddie heard 
a buzzing in the loud speaker on 
the wall. Then the principal’s 
voice said, “Attention, please. 
Will the boys who left their bicy- 
cles in the rear of the building 
please go out and move them. 
The truck from the lumberyard 
can’t get in to deliver supplies for 
the workshop.” 

Freddie and Speck and Buddy 
dashed out of the schoolroom to 
move their bicycles. Speck and 
Buddy moved their bikes around 
to the south side of the school- 
house. Then they went back to 


Jose’s Dream Comes True 
ELIZABETH FRANCE 


their classes. But Freddie moved 
his all the way out to the airport 
as fast as he could pedal! . It 
would be worth staying after 
school for a week just to see 
Hunter’s plane. Freddie had won 
first prize in a model airplane 
show, and his model plane was 
a Grumman Amphibian, just like 
Barney Hunter’s. 

As Freddie reached the land- 
ing field, Hunter was turning a 
beautiful half-circle so that he 
would be headed into the wind. 
Then he put the plane down 
smoothly on the runway. 

A group of important people 
who had come out to welcome 
the famous pilot poured through 
the gate. Hunter jumped down 
from the plane and began shak- 
ing hands with everyone. 

Freddie crowded in beside the 
mayor. He could hardly believe 
it when Barney Hunter reached 
out to shake hands with him. 

“How are you, Butch?’ the 
pilot said. 

Thecrowd moved back through 
the gate, taking Hunter with it. 





next to each other and sometimes 
tumble over into each other's 
lands to visit.” 

But Jose did not hear what 
else Grandmother Martinez said. 
He had started to dream about 
his trip across the border. 

Jose was planning a trip to 
America. He was going to start 
from his native town of Juarez, 
cross the bridge which spanned 
the Rio Grande, and one hour 
later walk right into El Paso, 
U.S.A. It would be an exciting 
trip in itself, but Jose had an 
errand besides. 

In three days his mother 
would be celebrating her birth- 
day. Jose wanted to give her a 
wonderful birthday surprise, and 
he had set his heart on a big box 
of American candy, a box with 
red roses on the outside. 


Yet there was one thing which 
kept Jose’s dream from coming 
true. Jose had no money. He 
didn’t even have one centavo. 
And his mother’s birthday was 
only three days away! 

“Jose, stop dreaming and help 
me with these customers,” inter- 
rupted Grandmother Martinez. 

Like many Mexican boys of 
his age, Jose could speak a little 
English. So he put his dream 
aside, and came to his grand- 
mother’s aid. “I like the United 
States,” he said to the tourists, as 
he pointed to an American flag 
he wore pinned to his white shirt. 
“One day an American soldier 
gave this flag to me, and I—” 

“No, no, Jose! Tell the Amer- 
icans about the pottery; do not 
talk about your pin now!” When 
Grandmother Martinez became 
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Freddie went over to examine the 
plane. He ran his hand along the 
fuselage as if he were petting 
some huge bird. On one side, he 
found the place where the strut 
in the landing gear had collapsed. 
The ironwood that Hunter had 
carved out to replace the broken 
strut was still there. 

A man came out and told 
Freddie that he’d have to get back 
behind the fence. So he went 
through the gate and stretched 
out on the lawn where he could 
watch the plane. 

He imagined that he was mak- 
ing a forced landing in Brazil. A 
big savage chieftain came to the 
edge of the clearing and hurled a 
lance at him, but Freddie ducked. 
Then the savage came roaring 
toward him to destroy him with 
his bare hands. Freddie braced 


himself for the attack. The sav- 
age was a foot taller than he, but 
Freddie gave him the old jujitsu 
and had him sprawling on his 
back in a flash. t 
Finally Freddie looked at his 
watch. It (Continued on page 96) 





excited, her eyes rolled toward 
the sky until Jose thought they 
were going to topple right over 
the top of her glasses. 

“Aren’t these Mexicans nice, 
Mary Ann!” cried the Amer- 
ican mother, forgetting that Jose 
could understand English. “Just 
watch the grandmother. With 
her wrinkled face, her pretty 
black shawl, and black silk dress, 
she looks like a carved Mexican 
doll come to life.” 

“I like the boy,” whispered 
blond Mary Ann, shyly admiring 
Jose’s dark eyes and curly hair. 

“T like the boy, too,” said the 
American father. “I think I shall 
buy the blue and yellow bowl 
from him. And here, young man, 
is an extra quarter for you be- 
cause you speak such very good 
English.” (Continued on page 78) 
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Muriel Dawson’s 


“GOOD FRIENDS” 


ART APPRECIATION 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


GARRELS 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


The two friends pictured here are en- 
joying their walk in an English meadow. 
The big dog stays close by his little 
mistress while she picks the gay spring 
flowers in the grass at her feet. How 
quietly he stands as she reaches up to 
pat his big head. Do you think he has 
been told to take good care of his small 
charge? 

Dogs make especially fine pets because 
they reflect the moods of their owners. 


THE STORY OF 


What solemn stares these two friends 
are exchanging! One could almost be- 
lieve this to be their first meeting. 

Why do you feel sure that they have 
met before? Is the baby afraid of the 
big dog? Which is stronger? Which is 
taller? Would you be frightened if you 
stood eye to eye with a dog as big as you 
were? You would not pet him until 
you had become friends, would you? 

What sort of expression do you see on 
the tiny tot’s face? Is she smiling, seri- 
ous, dreamy, angry, curious? Look at 
the dog’s face too. Does he seem fierce, 
wise, mischievous, protective, young, or 
old? Maybe his size and quiet behavior 
make him seem old. 

The neutral gray of his coat contrasts 
effectively with the little one’s bright- 
colored clothes. The vivid red and blue 
tell of the carefree world of babyhood. 

What is babyish about the child’s ap- 
pearance? Look at her tender skin, her 
rosy cheeks, and her golden curls. 

How well Miss Dawson used a few 
crayon lines to show curly hair and 
shaggy fur! Do you think she worked 
quickly, or erased often and started over 
again? Some artists take five or six 
hours to paint a child’s portrait. 

Does the baby appear to be healthy? 
Is she thin or chubby? Does she look 
well fed? The solid little body seems to 
be supported on firm steady legs. Does 
the dog look as though he had good care 
too? 

Look carefully to see what you can 
find out about the lives of these good 
friends. Do they live in the city or coun- 
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They are always ready to romp and play 
or to snuggle down and sleep beside little 
boys and girls. 

Children and dogs seem to go to- 
gether, like day and night, left and right, 
or bread and milk. Because they seem 
inseparable, many artists have painted 
pictures of this appealing combination. 

Muriel Dawson’s “Good Friends” is 
a popular modern version of a subject 
which never fails to please. 


THE PICTURE 


try? Where are they standing? What 
grows around their feet? Do you see any 
wild creatures? Find a tiny acrobat 
hanging from a branch. What do you 
see in the sky? The light airy back- 
ground delicately repeats the color of 
the overalls. Describe the child’s clothes. 
Are they plain, fancy, Sunday best, or 
everyday? Do they resemble yours? Do 
they look old-fashioned, strange, or for- 
eign? Are they ragged and dirty or new 
and clean? 

From all this, can you tell whether 
the mother takes good care of her baby? 
Perhaps you would be glad to look after 
her and play with her and the dog. Do 
you think they would be troublesome? 

Can you find the house where the 
good friends live? The artist has made 
several houses, all tiny and far away 
because they are not important. Every- 
thing is tiny except the pair who fill the 
space so well. They are not too big and 
not too small but just the right size. 

They are drawn with strong simple 
lines and no shading. That makes the 
picture easy to understand. Another 
reason why it is easy to understand is be- 
cause the artist knew exactly what she 
wanted to tell in her picture. She must 
have studied many children and many 
dogs before she painted this. 





COLOR MINIATURES 


No color miniatures are available for our April 
cover subject, “Good Friends.” Less than one per 
cent of our subscribers requested the sheets of min- 
iature reproductions offered during the fall months. 
Therefore, beginning with the December issue, this 
service was discontinued. 





THE ARTIST 


Muriel Dawson, who was born jp 
Canterbury, New Zealand, had little 
formal education because her father 
thought travel was more educational 
than attending school. He took her on 
many trips in New Zealand and to and 
from England by various routes. 

Little Muriel loved to draw and paint, 
According to Mrs. Dawson, the baby be- 
gan to draw before she could walk or 
talk. She received an art education at 
the Richmond (Surrey) School of Art, 
the Southend School of Art, and the 
Royal College of Art. 

At the age of twenty-four she won a 
traveling scholarship which took her to 
Italy and France. Her father’s death, 
which occurred while she was traveling, 
made it necessary that she earn her own 
living. She started by making drawings 
for missionary societies. As she says, “I 
had some idea of foreign people and 
places.” 

She tried magazine illustrating next 
and seon had contracts with several pub- 
lishers. In 1935 the Medici Society be- 
gan publishing color reproductions of 
her large wall pictures. One of the first 
was “The Goose Girl.” It was followed 
by many others, including “Feeding the 
Calf,’ “On the Seashore,” “Fishing,” 
“Squirrels Breakfast,” and most recently 
“Seesaw.” Subject matter, gay colors, 
and simplicity of design make her pic- 
tures popular for classroom decorations. 

Girls and boys would enjoy visiting 
the artist at her country home on Dart- 
moor. They could play with her pet 
dogs, her cats, and her pony. Caring for 
the animals and drawing their pictures 
is recreation as well as work, because 
Miss Dawson is fond of them. She is 
fond of children, too, and of the moors. 

Visitors could walk with her over the 
peat-covered wastelands to hunt for 
plants and flowers, or ride the wild 
ponies over the rolling hillsides covered 
with heather and gorse. 


BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE 


Is there any place such as a basement, 
barn, or garage which you and your 
friends could make into an attractive 
clubroom or workshop? Your church or 
school might lend a room to be used at 
certain times. 

After cleaning, discuss how the room 
can be made colorful and pleasing to the 
eye. Could you paint the walls a bright 
cheerful hue? Perhaps you could paint 
murals to cover any ugly spots. 

Gifts of discarded furniture should be 
painted as well as the new pieces you 
might make from orange crates. 

Consider other ways of improving the 
room. Maybe you could make gay block- 
printed curtains and cushions. What 
other decorations could be used? 

Keep the furnishings simple, and try 
to do the work without grown-up help. 
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A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
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and made a relief map of 





ps 





Africa out of plaster of Paris and green clay. 


Teache Ty 


20. Who were the men who ex- 
plored Africa? 

21. What was the influence of 
Stanley and Livingstone? 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT 


The class was divided into the 
following committees. 


School No. 90, Bronx, New York 


ticles on Africa and the Congo, 
They cut out these pictures and 
articles and put them in a scrap- 
book. Others wat~hed the news. 
papers for articles pertaining to 
our unit of study, and the news 
committee posted them on the 
bulletin board 


as 3-17 1. Food. Edward and Barry made a 

Z ; 2. Clothing. plaster-of-Paris relief map of Af- 

= - 3. Shelter. rica. The fertile sections of the 

During their African unit the children drew a mural, used an abacus, 4. Transportation. continent were covered with green 


9. Communications. clay. 

6. Science and history. Our blackboard was used for 
HE time which is devoted to B. The Congo. 7. Amusements. two murals made with colored 
social studies can be fun for 1. Where is the Congo River? We decided that a month -chalk—one of a scene in the Sa- 


are free to 
enjoy. 
My pupils in social studies were 


the children, 
work in a 


if they 
medium they 


and since our syl- 
of the 


Sahara Desert and the Congo we 


fourth-graders, 


labus called for a study 
made plans to visit the museum 
and look at the African exhibits 

The children were very enthu- 
siastic about the trip and interest- 
They 


bought post-card views of the ex- 


ed in everything they saw. 


2. How would we travel to reach 
the Congo River? 

What is a jungle? 
1. What is a safari? 
5. What 
Congo River? 
6. What are these people like? 
7. What are their homes like? 


people live near the 


should be enough time to study 
the Sahara and the Congo, too. 
A committee looked up library 
books and made a reference bib- 
liography for everyone’s use. 
Some children went to the 
bookstore and bought old maga- 
zines containing pictures and ar- 





hara and one of a scene in the 
jungles of the Congo. 

Nathan was the chairman of a 
group of children who made a 
large three-dimensional diorama 
showing a jungle scene. The 
backdrop of trees was pasted in 
the box, and wool was used for 
the creepers hanging from the 
trees. A gorilla, a pygmy, and a 
small hut of leaves were made 


from cardboard. The children 


hibits, and became eager to learn made the pygmy’s dishes from 
about Africa. clay, and a clay dog with a bell 
PLANNING around his neck stood in the back- 
ground of the scene. 
We made a list of questions we Thev also made small dioramas 
wished to answer and _ posted showing African life. 
them - 
A. The Sahara. CULMINATION 
1. Where is the Sahara? At the end of the term we had 


2. How would we travel in order 
to reach the Sahara? 
}. What is a desert? 
+. What is an oasis? 


5. What is a caravan? 














a program in which we presented 
a puppet play and compared our 
way of living with that of the peo- 
ple in Africa about whom we had 
studied. After the play, the chil- 
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6. How do the desert people dren recited original poetry and 
af sang original songs about Africa. - 
. In what kind of homes do thev Desert scenes and jungle scenes were drawn showing African life. 
live? ; The children learned that camels are called the ships of the desert. 
8. Why are their homes made so 
movable? 8. What are their villages like? 
9. What types of food do they How do the people of the 
eat? Congo dress? 
10. What is their beast of bur- 10. How do they travel? 
den? 11. What is a dugout? 
11. Why is the camel called “the 12, Do the children of the Congo 
ship of the desert”? go to school? 
12. What is the work of the peo- 13. What games do they play? 
ple of the desert? i4. What pets do they have? 
13. Do the children of the desert 15. What type of food do the ‘ 
go to school? people eat? - 


14. What games do they play? 
15. What pets do the children 
have? 

16. How are the 
different from us? 
17. How are the 


like us? 


desert people 


desert people 
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16. What kind of weather is 
found in the Congo? 

17. How do white people live in 
the Congo? 

18. How do people in the Congo 
send messages? 

19. How do they carry on trade? 
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BOOKER TALIAFERRO 

WAS BORN A SLAVE ON A 
PLANTATION IN FRANKLIN 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA. AS AN 
ADULT HE CHOSE APRIL 
FOR HIS BIRTHDAY MONTH. 
HE KNEW VERY LITTLE OF 





















HIS MOTHER AND NOTHING ~«_" 
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y WE LIVED IN A TYPICAL LOG CABIN WITH HIS MOTHER, BROTHER, AND SISTER 


SS 


/ UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR. WHEN THE SLAVES WERE FREED, HE AND 
_ THE REST OF THE FAMILY WALKED TO MALDEN, WEST VIRGINIA, TO JOIN HIS 
L STEPFATHER, WHO WORKED IN THE SALT MINES. 
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SUP THE FAMILY, BOOKER WORKED (N THE SALT 
MINES AND THEN IN A COAL MINE. WHEN A SCHOOL FOR NEGROES 
WAS STARTED IN MALDEN, HE WORKED DURING THE DAY AND WEN 
TO SCHOOL AT NIGHT. 
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THE AGE OF 16, BY WALKING OR BEGGING RIDES, HE TRAVELE 
500 MILES TO HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE , 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA, A FAMOUS SCHOOL FOR NEGROES. HE PAID HIS 
BOARD BY BECOMING A JANITOR AT THE SCHOOL. AFTER THREE 
YEARS THERE HE GRADUATED, AND TAUGHT TWO YEARS AT A 
SCHOOL IN MALDEN, WEST VIRGINIA. 











Mbit Yy 
EN MAY, 1881, HE WAS RECOMMENDED TO TAKE CHARGE OF WHA 
WAS TO BE A NORMAL SCHOOL FOR NEGROES IN TUSKEGEE, 
ALABAMA. HE ARRIVED THERE TO FIND NO BUILDINGS OR EQUIPMENT, 
ONLY PEOPLE EACER TOLEARN. y 
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"PHE SCHOOL OPENED JULY 
WASHINGTON AS TEACHER. BY HIS OWN EXAMPLE OF CLEARING 
THE LAND, HE INSPIRED THE STUDENTS TO WORK WITH HIM TO 
RAISE A CROP AND EVENTUALLY TO BUY LAND AND BUILD THE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. DURING THE FIRST 19 YEARS, 40 BUILDINGS 
WERE BUILT. ALL BUT 4 WERE DONE BY STUDENT LABOR. 


, 1881, WITH 30 PUPILS AND ONLY 











WASHINGTON WAS INVITED TO SPEAK AT MANY 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. HIS MOST FAMOUS 
SPEECH WAS DELIVERED AT ATLANTIC COTION 
STATES EXPOSITION IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA. FROM 
THEN ON HIS FAME AS A’PUBLIC SPEAKER GREW 
STEADILY. 
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WE RECEIVED HONORARY 
DEGREES FROM HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY AND DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE. HE DIED ON 
NOVEMBER 14; 1915. 
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74 Prige- Winning Essay 

ACK Topp really had a problem. The pre- 
J vious week in assembly the president of the 
Board of Trade had announced a wonderful 
contest. There were to be prizes of twenty- 
five, fifteen, ten, and five dollars for the four 
best essays on examples of World Friendship. 

All the other fellows had picked their top- 
ics. Fred Turner was writing about the un- 
guarded border between Canada and the 
United States. Dick Keer had chosen the 
Friendship Train. Frank Fleck was writing 
about the International Red Cross, and 
Sam Tryce, the United Nations. 

“There just isn’t any topic left for me,” 
Jack moaned at the dinner table one night. 

“Why don’t you write about the Pan 
American Union?” his brother Joe suggested. 
“It is one of the oldest examples of friendship 
between nations.” 

Jack brightened. “I hadn’t thought of 
that,” he exclaimed, “and I bet none of the 
other fellows has either. I'll start reading up 
on it just as soon as dinner is over.” 

Sure enough, a few minutes later, Jack’s 
head was buried in the encyclopedia. He 
discovered some important facts. The man 
who first took steps toward Pan-American 
unity was the South American liberator, 
Simon Bolivar. One hundred twenty-four 
years ago, in 1826, he called a meeting of 
the independent American republics to be 
held in Panama. The United States was in- 
vited to send representatives; and what argu- 
ments that caused in Congress! Many of the 
senators and representatives protested against 
sending delegates to the meeting, because they 
wanted to avoid any foreign treaties and alli- 
ances. The debate went on for days. Argu- 
ments were presented on both sides but finally 
two delegates were selected, and they met 
with representatives of Colombia and Mexico. 

Later meetings were held in Lima, Peru, 
in 1847; Santiago, Chile, in 1856; Lima 
again in 1864 and 1877; and at Montevideo, 


H. H. Rideout, from Black Star 
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Uruguay, in 1888. At first only a small 
number of countries sent representatives, but 
with each new meeting, more countries were 
added. 

Just as Jack was prepared to read further, 
his grandfather came into the living room 
with an old scrapbook. “Have you got to the 
first big Pan-American Conference in 1899 
yet?” he asked, 

“T was just going to read about it,” replied 
Jack. 

“Then stop a moment and look at this 
scrapbook,” his grandfather suggested. “I’ve 
been hunting for it ever since dinner.” ‘To- 
gether they examined the yellowed clippings. 
“T was quite a young fellow then, working in 
the Post Office in Washington. I cut out a 
lot of clippings, because it. was the first big 
international conference held in our capital. 
Twenty Latin-American countries had been 
invited to the meeting.” 

“Who was James G. Blaine?” asked Jack. 
“I saw him mentioned.” 

“He was our Secretary of State and Chair- 
man of the Conference,” his grandfather re- 
plied. “He was a smart man, let me tell you. 
Sometimes those countries would get to fight- 
ing, but Blaine would always stop the argu- 
ments. Before the meeting was over they 
were calling him the ‘Father of the Pan 
American Union.’ Just look at these old car- 
toons I cut from the Washington papers.” 
He showed Jack one of James Blaine rocking 
two cradles with North America in one and 
South America in the other, and another of 
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The Pan American Union is visited by thousands of people yearly. The flags 
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represent the countries beionging to the Organization of American States. 


Blaine acting as a refc.ee in a boxing match 
between two of the countries. 

“Anyway, his grandfather concluded, “the 
meeting was successful and the International 
Bureau of American Republics was formed, 
Later the name was. changed to the Pan 
American Union.” 

Jack thanked his grandfather. He began 
to feel more hopeful about the contest, and 
decided that it would be worth a trip to the 
library to get some more information about 
friendship among the American republics, 

Miss Salmon, the librarian, found some 
books describing the Pan American Union. 
Jack read that the second conference was held 
in Mexico City in 1901-1902, a third in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and a fourth in 
Buenos Aires in 1910. Then World War I 
intervened and no conferences were held un- 
til 1923, when the Union met in Santiago. 
Five years later the sixth meeting was held in 
Havana. Then Jack read something that 
troubled him. The account said that although 
political and economic treaties were signed, 
they had little meaning due to the American 
intervention policy. Leaving his book, he 
went over to the desk to discuss it with 
Miss Salmon. 

“I’m trying to write about World Friend- 
ship,” he said. “This doesn’t sound as if these 
countries were getting together after all. 
What.was the American intervention policy, 
anyway?” 

“Well,” Miss Salmon replied, “it amount- 
ed to this. The political parties within the 
Latin-American countries would sometimes 
have revolts and revolutions. Often the 
United States would intervene, and help one 
side to win.” 

“No wonder they didn’t like us,” Jack said 
disgustedly. “When my married brother and 
his wife have an argument, my mother won't 
let any of the rest of us take sides, and we're 
family too!” 

“Your mother is right,” Miss Salmon re- 
plied. “There are two sides to every question. 
There were, for example, seemingly logical 
reasons for American intervention in Latin- 
American affairs. You see, at one time many 
of the Latin-American countries were very 
poor and backward. They needed capital to 
modernize their agriculture and start manu- 
facturing. American businessmen invested 
American dollars throughout South America. 
Then they wanted our government to protect 
their investments. That was the United States’ 
side of the question. 

“The Latin-American countries had their 
‘side,’ too. First of all, the citizens of those 
countries wanted to be left alone to settle 
their own differences. Then, as they became 
more prosperous and (Continued on page 86) 
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Pan- pémerican Smith 


ETE SMITH was really his name—Peter 
Allan Smith Lil of Philadelphia, but 
when the fellows found out that his birthday 
was April 14, the same date as Pan-American 
Day, and that his initials were the same too, 
they gave him the nickname Pan American, 
with P.A. for short, and it had stuck like glue. 
P.A. didn’t really mind his name, but he 
always contended that he should have a holi- 
day on April 14. Each year he promised his 
teacher that if he had the day free he would 
visit the Pan-American building and come 
back with a full report. 

This year P.A. was in sixth grade. On the 
first of April he was called unexpectedly into 
the principal’s office. “Peter,” Mr. Roberts 
said gravely, “for the past three years you 
have requested a holiday on April 14. This 
is your last year at Stevens School. You've 
been a fine Stevens citizen, so we've decided 
to grant your request. This year you will not 
only be free to visit the Pan-American build- 
ing, but in this envelope are tickets to Wash- 
ington and a special letter of introduction for 
you.” 

P.A. was amazed. Then he spied the cal- 
endar. “It isn’t an April-fool joke, is it?’ he 
asked. 

Mr. Roberts laughed. “No, indeed,” he 
replied. “We've even talked the whole mat- 
ter over with your mother and received her 
permission. April fourteenth you shall have 
your trip.” 

It seemed as if the two weeks would never 
pass, but at last the big day arrived. Armed 
with a map of Washington, his letter of intro- 
duction, and a lot of advice from his mother, 
P.A. got on the seven-thirty train, so that he 
could be at the Pan American Union by ten- 
thirty. When he had left the train and told 
the taxi driver his destination, he felt terrif- 
ically excited. At last he was to see his name- 
sake building! 

The taxi stopped directly in front of the 
great white marble structure, and P.A. was so 
busy looking that he almost forgot to pay the 
driver. When finally he was standing in front 
of the Union, he saw on either side a large 
group of statuary representing North and 
South America. Above them were two bas- 
reliefs, showing Washington’s farewell to his 
generals and the meeting of Bolivar and San 
Martin. Above them were two birds—the 
eagle of North America and the condor of 
South America. 

P.A. drew a deep breath and went inside. 
Many people were visiting the building. At 
the information desk he presented his letter. 
A smiling young man came forward to meet 
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he said 
“we are delighted to have you. 


him. “Sefor Pan-American Smith,” 
with a bow, 
My name is Senior Gonzales. 
host today.” 

The introduction completed, P.A. began 
his tour of the building. “You are now in 
our entrance way, or vestibule,’ Sefor 
Gonzales explained. Pointing to the four 
bronze tablets on the wall, he told P.A. that 
they were symbols of Enlightenment, Love of 
Country, Law, and Concord—the four princi- 
ples of the Pan American Union. “To the 
left,” he said, “is the reception room. See,” 
he added, as they looked in, “it is furnished 
in Douglas fir from the state of Oregon in 
your country. The first Director General of 
the Union came from Oregon, and his state 
therefore wanted to furnish one room.” 

Sefior Gonzales then took Pete into the 
great patio or courtyard, which is nearly sixty 
feet square. In the center of the patio was a 
beautiful pool with a sparkling fountain. 
Rare tropical plants and flowers were planted 
around it. The pavement with its grotesque 
Aztec and Inca figures represented the floor- 
ings of the old palaces and temples of Latin- 
American history. 

High up around the walls were the names 
of the twelve men who were considered the 
most famous in Pan-American history at the 
time the building was constructed. P.A. care- 
fully listed the names in his notebook: San 
Martin, Argentina; Columbus, All American; 
Washington, United States; Marti, Cuba; 
Hidalgo, Mexico; Morazan, Central America. 


I am to be your 
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Lower down on the wall were the coats of 
arms of all the member countries. 

It was a warm day and the patio was fra- 
grant with the odor of the flowers. P.A. 
gazed up at the blue sky. “What happens in 
the winter? Id think these plants would 
freeze.” 

Sefior Gonzales smiled: “There is a glass 
roof that covers it in the winter,” he ex- 
plained. “An electric motor moves the roof 
on steel rails until it is in position.” 

‘Many people were crowded around one of 
the trees. “What is that, something very 
rare?” P.A. asked. 

“No,” Sefior Gonzales replied, “it is not 
rare. It is the Peace Tree which was plant- 
ed by President Taft when the buiiding was 
dedicated. It has been flourishing ever since.” 

P.A. and Senor Gonzales moved toward 
the back of the patio, which opened into a 
large corridor used for the exhibition of prod- 
ucts from all the Latin-American countries. 
P.A. pulled out his notebook again and care- 
fully listed the most important ones. “Ships 
never have to go. ‘one-way-empty’ between 
North and South America, do they?” he 
asked. 

“Indeed no,” replied the Seftor. “Good 
trade agreements keep commerce active be- 
tween the two continents. You know what 
products are manufactured by your country; 
now you have seen the exports of Latin 
America.” 

Before leaving this corridor, P.A. studied 
the immense relief map of Latin America. 
He was fascinated by it, and learned that it 
is one of the largest of its kind in the world. 

Sefior Gonzales next let P.A. into the li- 


brary, a large room housing over twenty 
thousand volumes, including the famous 
“Columbus Memorial Librarys’ He ex- 


plained that along the north and south sides 
of the building are the offices for the more 
than one hundred workers at the Union. 
Pan-American Smith was beginning to feel 
a little hungry. He was relieved to hear Sefior 
Gonzales say that it was (Continued on page 86! 
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PA. Smith eluted he focmtele ke in the patio of ‘the Pan navions Union, 
At night, colored lights in each republic’s colors illuminate the fountain, 
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The Phonograph at School 


EDITH F. MILLER 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Central School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


LTHOUGH many teachers use 
A a record player now and 
then in connection with their mu- 
sic programs, not all are fully 
aware that there are many possi- 
bilities for its use with other sub- 
jects as well. 

The availability of a machine 
will, to a.large. extent, control its 
aid. If the 


be shared 


use aS a teaching 


school machine must 
by many teachers, or if it is avail- 
teacher only at 


able to. each 


scheduled times, many _ on-the- 


spot opportunities will be lost. 
Record playing in one’s own class- 
room, especially where there are 
young children, is much more sat- 
isfactory than going to a special 
room. 


ACTIVITIES WITH MUSIC 
that 


phonograph in your classroom, 


Assuming you have a 
let us consider first its use in con- 
nection with the regular music 
program. ‘This might profitably 
include such activities as: 

A.. Hearing of great 
composers,. classical. and modern. 
B. Hearing made by 
great 
mental. 

C. Clapping, 


otherwise expressing oneself in 


sclections 


records 


artists, vocal and _ instru- 


beating ‘time, or 
simple rhythms. 
D. Doing interpretive dancing. 
E. Becoming familiar with spe- 
cific instruments. 
F. Having a rhythm band. 
There are also endless possibil- 
ities for using musical selections 
in connection with other subjects 
or activities. Here are a few sug- 
gestions. 
A. In. opening exercises, instead 
of having the children sing a pa- 
triotic song after the flag salute, 
play a recording of a vocal or in- 
strumental patriotic number oc- 
casionally. 
B. At holiday times play suitable 
selections during work periods 
when gifts or decorations are be- 
ing made. 
C. After a period of extensive 
work, marching around the class- 
room to a spirited piece will relax 
the children. If more space is 
available, recordings to which the 
pupils may skip or dance may 
be played. 
D. If the children have a mid- 
morning lunch or a noon lunch 
hour in the ciassroom, the usual 
conversation may give way at 
times to melodies of the “dinner 
music”’ type. 
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The suggestions offered here will enable many 
teachers to increase their use of the phono- 
graph and broaden the horizons of their children. 


E. When the game period must 
be held indoors, square dances, 
folk dances, and singing games 
will enliven a physical-education 
program. 

F. A that 


features musical compositions of 


social-studies lesson 
the country or period being stud- 
ied will be a high light of that 
study and may lead to other ac- 
tivities. 

G. For special days, such as St. 
Patrick’s Day, appropriate selec- 
tions may be played. 

H. As an art lesson children may 
interpret a musical recording in 
paint, crayon, or finger paint. 


NONMUSICAL RECORDINGS 


Nonmusical recordings are im- 
portant also. Social-studies pro- 
grams are enriched by playbacks 
of historic speeches, or of radio 
programs which are pertinent to 
Play- 
backs have two advantages over 
the radio broadcast—they may be 
played when needed and replayed 


the topic being studied. 


as many times as desired. 

Stories and folk tales of other 
countries are valuable in connec- 
tion with social studies. 

Records of bird calls are also 
available. ‘These help in the 
teaching of nature study. By 
playing a bird call and showing 
the bird’s picture at the same 
time effective learning will result. 


Courtesy, RCA Victor Division 
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This happy group of girls and boys feel the rhythm of the music, as 
they make ready to play rhythm-band instruments with the record. 


The field of children’s litera- 
ture offers many possibilities too. 
No matter how expert the teach- 
er is as a storyteller she should 
take advantage of the excellent 
records now procurable for any 
Some splendid actors 
and actresses have made the re- 
cordings, and the musical innova- 
tions and sound effects make the 
stories dramatic and appealing. 
If the children become familiar 
with these records, they will ask 
their parents and friends to buy 
similar ones for birthday and 
Christmas gifts. 

By borrowing the 
records the teacher may. present 
a wider offering to her pupils. A 
word of caution is necessary re- 


age level. 


children’s 


garding any records, musical or 
nonmusical, the children 
bring in. The teacher must make 
it plain that she may not be able 
to use every record brought in. 
She should plan to play each rec- 
ord privately first to see whether 
it is worth while for her class to 
spend time on. 


which 


STANDARDS OF BEHAVIOR 


What standards of behavior 
shall be built up for listening les- 
sons? 

First, the lessons should always 
be pleasurable. The children 
should look forward to them ea- 
gerly. The class should sit in com- 






fortable positions close enough to 
the machine so that everyone can 
hear. Thus fidgeting, drawing 
chairs closer, and other problems 
will automatically be eliminated, 
If the children can sit on the 
floor or on mats there will be no 
opening of desks. If they sit at 
tables or desks, all books, pencils, 
and other equipment should be 
put away. 

When children hear rhythmic 
selections they may sway, pretend 
to play instruments, tap with one 
finger, or express themselves 
quietly as they listen. In any sit- 
uation where they express them- 
selves to music—whether through 
dances, singing games, or rhythm- 
band _ orchestration—the action 
must not drown out the sound of 
the music. There should be no 
talking, loud laughter, or disturb- 
ing noise. 


METHODS OF SELECTION 


The companies which manu- 
facture records will send free lists 
of records as well as other helpful 
material on request. The lists 
will help the teacher to make pre- 
liminary selections so that she will 
have some idea of what she wants 
before going to the store to hear 
the records played. It is impor- 
tant that no records be purchased 
or recommended without their 
being heard by the teacher, as 
there is a wide variation of qual- 
ity, even in records in the same 
set or between records made by 
the same artist. Some stories have 
been oversimplified or spoiled by 
poor sound effects. 

The teacher who wishes to be- 
come more proficient in using the 
record player as a teaching aid 
will find helpful books in the 
public library. 


PRESENTING THE RECORD 

What is the best way to intro- 
duce a record? If the recording 
is an outgrowth of previous class 
work, the children will have a 
background of experience for ap- 
preciating it. For an entirely new 
selection the teacher may wish 
to give enough background to 
“set the mood.” 

I usually follow these steps in 
connection with presenting a new 
record. 

A. Preparation on the part of 
the teacher. (Includes select- 
ing pertinent illustrative mate 
rial and listening to the record 
chosen. ) (Continued on poze 6l) 
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Draw a line under the right answer. 


NUMBER GROUPING WITH MONEY 
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N THE year 1800, the Congress 
I of the United States met for 
the first time in the new city of 
Washington, D.C. 
ance of the sesquicentennial, from 
April 15 to November 22 of this 
motivation 


The observ- 


year, affords timely 
for a unit on our nation’s capital. 
Reference material is easily ac- 
cessible. Encyclopedia 
furnish information regarding the 
history of the city and its points 
of interest. The volume entitled 
Washington, City and Capital, by 
Federal Writers’ Project, W.P.A. 
U.S. Government Printing Of- 


articles 


Ewing Calloway 





WASHINGTON, D.C., from 1800 to 1950 


A SOCIAL-STUDIES UNIT FOR THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School No. 181, Brooklyn, New York 


The present site on the Potomac 
was chosen as a result of a com- 
promise, the Southern states ap- 
proving assumption of state debts 
by the Federal Government in 
exchange for having the capital 
located on the border between 
Maryland and Virginia. 

This location was fortunate, for 
the land ceded by the two states 
was not highly developed. Thus, 
large-scale planning was possible, 


The White House, the home of the president, was the first public building 


erected in Washington, D.C. 


fice) is full of helpful informa- 
tion. There are numerous books 
on the juvenile level, including 
Yesterday and To- 
day, compiled by teachers of 
the Washington, D.C., Central 
School (Ginn); and Washington 
Roundabout, by Agnes E. Rothery 
(Dodd Mead). For older pupils, 
specialized accounts may be used, 
as George Washington’s World, 
by Genevieve Foster (Scribner) ; 
and First Ladies, by Kathleen 
Prindiville (Macmillan). There 
is also a wealth of picture mate- 
rial, including post-card views, 
illustrated magazine articles, pic- 
torial books, lantern slides, film- 
strips, and moving pictures. 


Washington 


HISTORY 


The of Washington, 
D.C., is the history of our nation. 
Plans for the city were made as 
soon as the Constitution was 
adopted, and every major event 
since then has in some manner 
been connected with this city. 

Prior to the establishment of 
Washington, Congress had met in 
many different places, including 


New York City and Philadelphia. 


history 
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It is built of gray sandstone painted white. 


unhampered by existing buildings 
or by commercial establishments. 
George Washington himself chose 
the exact site on which the city 
should be built. He superintend- 
ed the planning of the first build- 
ings, but did not live to see their 
completion. 


PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS 


Sightseers usually spend a week 
in Washington in order to visit 
the chief points of interest. Ac- 
tually there is more to see than 
could be observed in a year. 

To prevent a confused impres- 
sion in our classroom study, we 
should seek to avoid the tiresome 
detail of the guidebook or lecture 
tour, which is interesting only to 
specialists. We can develop a 
more worth-while unit by limit- 
ing ourselves to four major struc- 
tures—the Capitol, the White 
House, the Washington Monu- 
ment, and the Lincoln Memorial. 
In addition, side trips may be 
taken to study any points which 
are of immediate interest because 
of current events or history work. 

What we should stress, and 
what we should help the children 


gain from their research, is a bet- 
ter understanding of American 
history, ideals, and government. 
Neither the height of the Supreme 
Court Building, for example, nor 
the kind of stone used in the struc- 
ture, is important. The differ- 
ence between our system of checks 
and balances and the one-man 
or one-class rule of totalitarian 
countries is the thing that matters. 


THE CAPITOL 


Situated on a hill, the Capitol 
with its great dome, large wings, 
and impressive entrance domi- 
nates the city. The central part 
was designed by Pierre L’Enfant, 
who planned the original city. 
The cornerstone was laid in 1793 
by George Washington. 

The Great Rotunda under the 
central dome serves now as a stat- 
uary hall. The dome itself is 
surmounted by a statue of Free- 
dom, a symbol which has been 
adopted as the theme of the ses- 
quicentennial celebration. 

Governmentally, the important 
parts of the building are the 
wings, which house the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 
In these chambers and their ad- 
jacent offices, the business of 
Congress is conducted. Bills, for- 
mulated in committee, are pre- 
sented, discussed, and voted on 
by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. If passed by 
both houses, they are sent to the 
president for signature or veto. 

The Supreme Court, the judi- 
cial branch of the government, 
formerly met in a part of the 


Shipvan, from Black Star 


Capitol, but now has its own sep- 
arate building. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


The cornerstone for the White 
House was laid in 1792, a year 
earlier than that of the Capitol, 
It was not fully completed in 
1800 when John and Abigail 
Adams moved into it. In 1814, 
when the British attacked the city, 
they set fire to it as well as to 
other government buildings. 

At that time James Hoban, the 
original architect, supervised its 
reconstruction. It is built of gray 
sandstone, but has always been 
painted white, hence the name 
White House, which became 2t- 
tached to it officially in the time 
of Theodore..Roosevelt. At ear- 
lier periods it had been known as 
the Presidential Palace and the 
Executive Mansion. 

During President Truman’s oc- 
cupancy, it was discovered that 
the structure was in dangerous 
condition and required extensive 
repairs. The president and his 
family are living at Blair House 
while the work is being done. 
A suggestion was made that an 
entire new building be erected; 
the president and the American 
people, however, wished to pre- 
serve the house which had be- 
come hallowed by tradition. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
AND 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


The Washington and Lincoln 
memorials may be treated first as 
monuments to our two greatest 
presidents, and secondly as archi- 
tectural studies which show the 
continuity of art forms and the 
beauty of (Continued on page 90 





The National Capitol from the air is certainly an impressive sight. The 
wings of the building hold the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
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An aster Bunny Game 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 



















PX number may play this 
game, but there must be a 
bunny, a basket, and five eggs for 
each player. Make the bunny and 
the basket from brown construc- 
tion paper. Cut five slits on the 
heavy lines in the basket for the 
eggs, and cut a slit on the heavy 
line on the handle so the basket 
will slip over the bunny’s arm. Cut 
out and color the eggs. 


Basket 











LAVENDER 
EGG 


YELLOW 
EGG 














































Cut the wheel from cardboard, 
and make the lettering on it as in- 
dicated in the diagram below. To 
make the pointer, slip one bobby 
pin through another bobby pin, 
punch a hole in the center of the 
cardboard wheel, and put one 
bobby pin through the hole. 

To begin the game, each player 
takes an Easter bunny. The eggs 
and baskets are placed in the cen- 
ter of the table until needed. Each 
player in turn holds one bobby pin 
so that the wheel is vertical and 
the other bobby pin is pointing 
downward. He spins the wheel 
once and takes from the center of 
the table the basket or an egg as 
indicated by the pointer. If the 
player already has the object he 
does not take a second one. In- 
stead, he passes the wheel on to 
the next player. 

The first player who succeeds 
in helping the Easter bunny get 
ready for Easter by giving him a 
basket full of colored eggs, wins. 


Li 


laa 
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Modeling Figure Groups from Cay 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE children had been making clay cats and standing them 
beside clay women. They had modeled rabbits and 
dogs on the same clay bases with girls and boys. One day 
the teacher showed them how to model animals and people 
in one sculptured whole. 

Each child in the class modeled two objects—an animal 
and a person. The children worked quickly so that the ani- 
mals could be attached to the people, thus making the two 
dbjects resemble one solid object. The clay was more moist 
than usual, which helped the animals stick to the people. 

The teacher did not tell the children that this was a 
better way or that it was the only right way to model a group 
of figures. She only suggested that this was one way to do it. 
(If the children are given too many “proper” ways of doing 
things, they often cease to experiment. ) 

The teacher’s aim was to help the children make their 
modeling more solid. The woman with rabbits and the 
woman with her cats, shown on this page, are two of the 
models made. Some of the other subjects were: a cowboy 
standing by his horse, a girl sitting in a chair holding a cat, 
and a grandmother sitting in a chair and a dog by the chair. 

In this lesson the teacher also guided the painting of the 
figures. The children painted the animals first, and then 
they painted the people to contrast with the animals. They 
chose very gay colors for the people’s clothes. 








Several weeks later when the children were modeling, one 
child said, “I'll make three children fastened together in a 
row all singing out of the same book.” Another said, “I'll 
make a mother reading to her small children. [ll put one 
child on her lap and have the other kneeling beside her.” 

Children need to be inspired. They need to be given def- 
inite help. This help can be given in many ways. Sometimes 
the teacher may model while the children watch her. (The 
teacher in such a case should not model something beyond 
the children’s power to execute. ) 

The teacher may help the children model people, by show- 
ing them how to squeeze in a place for the neck in the clay, 
and then pull out two arms near the neck. (Some children 
stick the arms on and they fall off easily. Others pull the 
arms out too far down the body.) She can show them how 
to squeeze in the waistline and let the skirt of a woman hang 
full to the fioor. The children may then be encouraged to 
move the arms up, down, at the side, or in front. 

After a woman has been modeled, a clown is easy to make, 
for his trousers can be very thick and solid. The children 
can make wonderful clowns, bending. They like to make 
big ears and funny hats for the clowns. 

The children’s modeling should be taken home when it is 
finished so that the room will not be cluttered. A few good 
pieces, however, add an atmosphere of creating things, so the 
room should always have in it some modeling made by the 
girls and boys. 
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An Easter Parade of Animals 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 








GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teacher, Second Grade, Park View School, 
Pueblo, Colorado 















Serie provides an opportunity for gay 
border decorations. An endless variety 
of rabbits, chickens, ducks, and carts with col- 
ored eggs may be put together for a border. 

Make a border using chickens like the one 
above. The children should design original 
Easter bonnets for the chickens. The mir- 
rors can be made from silver paper. 

Use the bunny in the eggshell cart for a 
border decoration, too. Draw another bunny 
to push the cart (see border below). At the 
dotted line, add a handle for the cart. 
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FTER a suitable outline 

for a bunny head has 
been drawn on scrap paper, 
transfer it to a 9” x 12” sheet 
of heavy construction paper. 
Rule off on the paper the 
front, bottom, and back of the 
basket 234” wide by 2” high. 


ashet 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ELAINE McPHERSON 
Teacher, First Grade, : 
Rumson Country Day School 
Rumson, New Jersey 






2” square. Cut and fold the 
ruled-off squares to form a 
basket. Attach the 12” x %” 
handle to each side and hold 
the basket together with paper 
fasteners or staples. Paste a 
bit of cotton onto the mid- 
dle of the back of the basket 








HANDLE 


Rule off six side pieces, each for Bunny’s tail. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


¢]] LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, Instructor of 
Art, Hillsdale School, 
if Dormont,, Pennsylvania 











Slit 
2 
/ 
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Cc 
HALF : # 
OF “ , , 
a RAW two rabbits on heavy construction pa- 
PATTE R N D per and color them. Label the slits on first 


rabbit A and B, those on second rabbit C and D. 
Cut out a connecting piece. (Half the pattern 
for it appears at left.) Label C and D, and, on 
half not shown, label similar parts A and B. 
Slit and fold as indicated. Slide the slit A into 





ea ee ee eee 


~=---- —t 








1 Fold + slit A on the first rabbit; slide slit B into slit B 

; a on the same’ rabbit. Then slide slits C and D 

i into place on the second rabbit. Fill the box 
7 thus formed with jelly eggs. 

‘otal width 

ay" 

i D Do not cut out. Color qreen. 
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Decorated 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Egg Masks 





EVELYN CIVEROLO 


Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico 


HILDREN can make masks of paper 
C and take them home to decorate 
Easter eggs, either dyed or plain. The 
mask outline and tabs may be cut from 
rectangles about 34%” x 7”. Draw and 


paint faces of all kinds—the more imag- 
inative the better. 

In order to fit snugly, each mask must 
be adjusted to the individual egg it is to 





FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


SARA R. McINTIRE 


ONEY “4 





adorn. If the children understand how 
to make this adjustment, they can do it 
at home. Point out that the slit in one 
tab is cut down from the top and in the 
other is cut up from the bottom, in both 
cases about half the width of the tab, 
When the tabs are joined by means of 
the slits, the egg should fit snugly in- 
to the mask. 











Easter Favors for Tray or Table 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Lindbergh School, Long Beach, California 


UT on your Easter bonnet” seemed to 
P be the theme for our Junior Red 
Cross activity last year when we made 
tray favors for shut-ins and hospital pa- 
tients, 

First of all, the children were encour- 
aged to practice drawing faces within 
oval shapes, adding hats as desired. 
While doing this they noticed that when 
a circle is above or below eye level, it ap- 
pears as an ellipse. When a hat is tipped 
forward or backward on the head, it 
forms an ellipse. 

Finally the children were ready to ac- 
tually make the favors. Each one drew 
an oval for a face and added neck and 
shoulders, and then a hat. Last of all, 
features and hair were completed. 

A harmonizing color scheme for the 
dress and hat was decided upon. After 
the figure had been colored, it was cut 
out and pasted to the back of a white 
strip of paper 4” x 5”. At both ends of 
the strip, 1” was folded back so that the 
favor would stand up. An Easter greet- 
ing was printed on the white strip. 





















































































































PAN-AMERICAN POSTERS 

FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 

IMOGENE KNIGHT 
Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn School, 
Elmira, New York 

10W 
0 it alte , ; 
ait: Goon poster is eye-catching and easily 
the read, and carries a direct message. 
oth These requirements’ are best achieved 
ry through simplicity of both idea and let- 
a tering, and through contrast. Pan- 
M5 American Day, April 14, seems to be a 

suitable occasion for displaying posters. 

Symbols are often used to convey an 
idea simply and can be done with less 
effort and skill than more complete draw- 
ings require. The symbols grouped below 
definitely suggest Latin America and can 
be done in silhouettes with little or no 
decoration. S 

Simple block letters are best to use on DE 
posters. They are easy to make and can [008 FRI E NDS 
be seen at some distance. Use all capi- [ H) Pp 
tals. Letters can be cut from colored pa- 
per and pasted in place or drawn right on 
the poster and inked or painted in. Let- 
tering should be spaced so that it looks 
even, rather than according to measure. 
Straight-line letters should. be farther 
apart than curved ones. Leave enough 
space for a letter O between two words. 
The lettering must be a part of the poster 
design. ‘To bring the parts together, the 
lettering and design may sometimes over- 
lap each other a little. 

The use of contrast is an easy way to 
bring out the message or the center of in- 
terest. Light against dark is the simplest 
way to achieve contrast. When colors are 
used, warm colors may be placed against 
cool ones or intense colors against dull 
ones. Contrast of size is also a useful 
technique. 
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Suggestions for Laster 


~~ three suggestions for Easter cards may be 
adapted for use by children in all grades. 
They may be used as they are -given here, or 
merely as incentives for original ideas. 


A Chick Card 


ON YELLOW construction paper, draw a chick 
similar to the one below, making the lower part 
of his body follow the light lines. Cut the two 
half shells from white construction paper and 
fasten the three pieces together with a paper 
brad. The shell will now open and close. 


COLORED chalk on wet blotting 

paper is a new medium that one 

class used in making Easter cards. 

After cutting egg shapes from 

, white blotting paper, the class 
dipped them in water. Then each 

child laid his egg on newspaper 


A Rabbit Card 


FOLD a sheet of lavender construction 
paper 6” x 10” in half crosswise like a 
‘greeting card. Cut a pattern of an egg 
about 5” high and 4” wide. Trace the 
egg on the folder, making the left side 
of the egg on the fold and leaving space 
at the bottom. On the front egg sketch 
a jagged outline so that the shell appears 
to be broken. (See the drawing at the 
right.) Around the sides and bottom 
draw four tabs. Cut out the egg and 
tabs through both thicknesses of the con- 
struction paper, leaving the two parts 
attached at the fold. Cut off the top 
of the front egg and the tabs attached 
to the back one. Fold over the remain- 
ing tabs and paste them down. You now 
have a pocket. Letter a greeting on the 
front. 

Draw a young rabbit (or other baby 
animal) on white construction paper. 
Color the figure with crayon or tempera, 
make features, and cut out. Write on 
the front of the rabbit the name of the 
person who is to receive the card and 
the name of the giver. Slip the rabbit 
into the egg. 











These handcraft items are the work of the fol- 
lowing: “A Chick Card,” Evelyn Civerolo; 
“Easter-Egg Cards,” Bernice Walz; and “A Rab- 
bit Card,” Lucile Rosencrans. 
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Cards 

























Easter-Egg Cards 


and began his chalk design. Many 
started with a colored dot in the 
center of the egg. The scope for 
originality is unlimited. The chil- 
dren made several eggs, each time 
trying some different idea. When 
the eggs were completed, they were 
put in an old magazine, weighted 
down, and left until they were dry. 
The cards were lime-colored 
construction paper 6” x 9” folded 
in half. An egg was pasted in the 
center of each, and a greeting was 
printed with a green crayon. 
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HE ljttle girl with her «fair, shown here, 
y be used witKout a background, or 


Soak on posterboard on which clouds and ff a 





rain have been skegthed. If a background is used, 

a slogan like “April Showers” may be lettered if 
across the top gf the poster. Draw the figure/and 
foreground of stiff paper or light cardboard, and 

‘/cut around it as indicated by the heavy linés. Col- 
or the little girl, the flowers, and the path with 
crayons or water colors. Color lightfy the part 
of thé umbrella back of the child’s head. Fold 
the’top half of the umbrella ree on the 





tted line’ Color it; then paste tke two tabs 


to the back of the bottom half. (The top half 


is wider, so that, when pasted, it bulges forward, 
making a rg4listic umbrella shape.) 








/ 


f 











Lillian GYurges : a Lat? 
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A Gaueho Armilet and Belt 


HE Gauchos in Argentina, South Amer- 
4 ica, are somewhat like the cowboys in 
western United States, for they live on 
ranches and herd cattle and sheep. (The 
word Gaucho is-Spanish for “cowboy.”’) 
The children in South America like to play 
that they are Gauchos, just as the children 
in North America like to play that they are 
cowboys. They make and wear armlets and 
belts similar to those worn by the Gauchos. 
Below and at right are typical designs for 
Gaucho armlets and belts, 

To make an armlet, cut a circle 3” in di- 
ameter from stiff white paper. On it draw 
and color a design similar to the designs 
shown here. With the point of a compass 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN JILL FLETCHER 


make four holes in the disk as in the illus- 
tration at the right, and put two pieces of 
string, each about 10” long, through the 
holes, crossing the string in back of the disk. 
Tie the finished armlet around the upper 
arm. 

Make the Gaucho belt from cardboard 
disks 22” in diameter. Draw and color a 
design on each disk. Then punch four holes 
in each, and connect them by means of two 
pieces of string, each long enough to go 
around the waist and tie. Cross the strings 
on the back of each disk and between every 
two. (See belt below.) Put a wooden 
bead on the end of each string and tie a 
knot to keep it in place. 




















A Mexiean Market 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LENNICE C, EYRAUD 


Head of Art Department, Washington School, Bakersfield, California 
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HEN our Class decided to 
make a Mexican market, 
we agreed to make first a back- 
ground mural. A house and var- 
ious cactus plants were drawn on 
brown paper fastened to the wall. 
For the market stall, we col- 
lected small limbs and brought a 
few 1” x 3” strips of wood from 
home. The four corner posts were 
about 6% feet long. The front and 
back foundation pieces and _ roof 
supports were 6 feet long and the 
side pieces 4 feet. Poles were laid 
across the top, tied in place with 
cord, and thatched with cornstalks 
and canna leaves. Cornstalks were 
woven together with binder twine 
to make the fence. 

A number of baskets were 
brought from home to add to the 
market. Charm strings were hung 
from the roof poles. We made ours 
from corn, gourds, pine. cones, 
trumpet-vine pods, cotton bolls, 
and castor-bean pods. 
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MISSING WORDS 


Bertha R. Hudelson 





AN EASTER GAME 


Jean C. Rice 











ARE PIGS ALWAYS PIGS? 


Margaret O. Hyde 





ove al we 


Can you finish each stanza in this 

m by filling its blank space with 
a word that rhymes with the last 
word in the second line? 


Jenny swept the neighbor’s walk, 
And she got a penny; 

Her pocket had a hole in it, 
Then she hadn’t - - - - - -. 


Johnny caught a fish one day 
Which wriggled off the hook; 
“Alas!” he sighed, “I have no fish 

For my mom to - - ----. “ 


Ellen lost her spelling book 
And so she could not learn 

How to spell a vase’s name- 
Erne or earn or - - = == - ° 


Billy had a puppy which, 
Like puppies, soon grew up 
Into a shaggy, waggy dog, 
And now he has no - - - - - - ° 





FIND THE LITTLE WORDS 


Ruth Carver 





Using the letters in the word 
Easter, find words for these mean- 
ings. 

Black sticky substance. 
Part of the verb “‘to be.” 
Something to hear with. 
A drink. 

To dine. 

Took a seat. 

Small animal. 

Put in place. 

Observe. 

Devoured. 
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STORY-LAND PUZZLE 


Marion Paine Stevens 





20000000000 


Read the names of the familiar 
story characters below. Then write 
the name of another character from 
the same story. 


1. Red Ridinghood 

2. Old Mother Hubbard 
3. Dick Whittington 

4. Siceping Beauty, 

5. Fiansel 

6. }ecer Rabbit 


2000662 





POPPI ILPeS - PROP PLILS 


Put several piles of small candy 
eggs on the table. Give each player 
a pair of candy tongs. With the 
tongs, each player picks up, one at 
a time, as many eggs as he can from 
each pile without moving the other 
eggs. When he moves another egg, 
he loses his turn. Continue until all 
the eggs are picked up. Each play- 
er keeps the eggs he collects. 


The answer to each of these ques- 
tions begins with the word pig. 

1. What pig is a bird? 

2. What pig is used in a game? 

3. What pig is used by artists? 

4. What pig is a way of combing 
hair? 

5. What pig is used in making 
steel? 

6. What pig is a common plant? 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “‘Girls and Boys.” 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SPECIAL DAYS OR WEEKS 
That Occur in April? 


Each picture shows an activity for the occasion. 
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AN EASTER EGG CART aname saat eoeroweeen 


Eleena Malcolm Nelda Kurtz 


. This egg cart is a good center- 
piece for your dining-room table. 
Make it from either oak tag or 
heavy construction paper. 

Cut two pieces in a suitable size 
for the sides of the cart. (See Fig. 
1.) Make slits on the solid lines A 
and B. The ends and bottom of the 
cart are all made in one piece. (See 
Fig. 2.) 








eocettanis 

Fold up on the dotted lines and 
put the edges A and edges B into the 
slits A and B in the sides. From 
heavy cardboard make four wheels 
34,” in diameter. Paste in place. 
Your cart will now look as in Fig. 3. 
Add a handle or tongue if you de- 
sire. Glue other end of the handle 
toa rabbit figure. Add Easter grass 
and fill with candy eggs. 


Place fifteen matches as shown 
below. Then take away six of them 


and have ten left. 
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EASTER NESTS 
A A Helen Wolfe 
_— ee Find a square cardboard box the 
size you’d like your Easter nest to 





FIG. 1 


be. It should be about four inches 
deep. You’ll also need paste and a 
FIG. 2 package of transparent cellulose | 
Easter grass. 





LA 


Put paste on the outside of the 
/\ / four sides of the bottom section of 
the box. Fluff out the grass and lay 








FIG. 3 





WE MAKE A TULIP PLANT 


Ethel Hulslander 





- 


This tulip plant is made from pa- 
per with a dyed egg as its bud. For 
the stem, cut a piece of heavy green 
construction paper six inches long 
and five inches’ wide. Roll it up, 
overlap the edge, and secure with 
pieces of transparent cellulose tape. 
Cut two leaves from green paper 
and glue them to the stem. Boil 
and then dye one egg for each tulip 
you are making. Stand the small 
end of the egg in the top of the 
stem. The colored egg will resem- 
ble a tulip bud. If the tulips are 
going to be used as place cards, 
write a guest’s name on each egg. 
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a thick strip of it softly around the 

box. Pull the sides of the box out 

{ a little to make the nest look some- 
woe eeecece what rounded. 

Now put paste around the inside 
of the box and line it with more 
B grass. Be sure to use enough so that 
the box is completely covered. 
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A WEEK-END VISIT WITH AUNT HILDA 





Grace Evelyn Mills 
pp velo ftrtutieneMementlee == elie —aal 


Xoo =4E so slow 2 write. aE says it's my (CO). We hoped 2C 
u and YB4 this. We'll have fun OfrA at Uncle oe r’s camp when 


is over. R week end at Aunt \da’s was BG. She lives WOR ad | 
and neither Aunt /\da nor Uncle Wr had us since we were &. | 
They took us to Tf. Sis had never ridden on a BA, and <» had 
never been farther than & , so we were X2%ted. Uncle Yr an 


us. He and Aunt ~\da said they were lonesome. No noise, no 7. | th 


they like us, but we're hard 2 take, They/re not used tofAERand GPF. & 

o'B © in June. |B ive u.a ff. if youhavea Qy 4 it, BF says 
SincDlly, 

wean ~3 Ba aS & os @ 
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THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Robert Stollberg 


LEARNING ABOUT AIR PRESSURE 


Has anyone ever told you about 
the pressure of the air? If so, he 
probably said that air pressure is 
due to the weight of the air above 
us and that is about 15 pounds per 
square inch. Here are experiments 
to help you understand air pressure. 





Take the top off a round tin can. 
Put the can into boiling water or 
hold it in a flame until it becomes so 
hot that you can barely handle it. 
Now tie a sheet of rubber from a 
balloon over it. (See Fig. 1.) 

Now cool the can by splashing 
cold water on it. You will find that 
the rubber sags downward into the 
can. This happens because the cool- 
ing air inside the can reduces the 
pressure on the under surface of 
the rubber. As a result, the air 
pressure on the outside forces the 
rubber downward. 

Air exerts pressure upward as 
well as downward. Fill a glass 
completely full of water. Lay a 
piece of cardboard over the top of 
the glass, being sure that there are 
no air bubbles between the water 
and the cardboard. MHolding the 
card in place, turn the glass over. 
(See Fig. 2.) When the glass is up- 
side down, you can remove your 
hand and the cardboard will not 
fall. The cardboard and water are 
held together by air exerting pres- 
sure upward. 





FIG. 2 


To get some idea of how great air 
pressure really is, get an empty tin 
can with a screw-on lid. Put a half 
cup of water in the can and heat it 
with the lid off until the water 
boils (Fig. 3). After it has boiled 
for about a minute, all the air will 

driven out, leaving nothing but 
water and steam. Now turn out 


the flame and quickly put the lid in 
place and screw it tightly. As the 
steam cools, it changes back to wa- 
ter and the pressure inside the can 
is greatly reduced. But the air 
pressure on the outside of the can is 
still about 15 pounds per square 
inch. This is enough to crush the 
can, as in Fig. 4. 

Now can you figure out the an- 
swer to this question? 

If air pushes down on a book 
cover so much, how is it that you 
can hold it up with one hand? 








AN EGGSHELL RACE 


Mary Elizabeth Scott 





Use one eggshell for each player. 
Empty the eggshells by making a 
small hole in each end and blowing 
out the yolks and the whites. 

The players line up their egg- 
shells on a table and race them to 
a goal by moving them only with 
the wind made by fanning them. 
A player may not touch the egg- 
shells. It is almost impossible to fan 
them in a straight line. 





AN APRIL ACROSTIC 


Jennie Mewhinney 





Fill in the blanks below. Then 
the first letter of each word spells 
the name of a holiday in April. 

1. Chickens lay - - - -. 


2. ------ is the eighth month. 
3. It’s fun to wish on a - - - -. 
4. The Chinese drink - - -. 

5. Hard work is not - - - -. 

6. ------- have long ears. 


A SPRING PUZZLE 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


ACROSS 


I once was an egg. 
Something that grows green 
A bright gay flower 

Not cold 


NA Vw 


DOWN 


1. A season that follows winter 

2. An object that shines by day 

4. A spring festival that girls and 
boys enjoy 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

April is a wonderful month for 
long walks. I’ve polished my low- 
heeled brown shoes, and got out my 
yellow socks, my jeans, and a new 
sweater that someone gave me last 
Christmas. Now I am all ready for 
a hike, and if some of my nieces 
and nephews don’t ask me to go on 
one, I'll be broken-hearted. 

When I came to the office yester- 
day, Agnes was snuggled up against 
the radiator. It was such a beauti- 
ful spring day that I opened the 
window and put her out, and told 
her to look for some signs of spring. 
Did she fool me! It was such a love- 
ly day that she did not come back 
at all. The night janitor told me 
this morning that she came slinking 
in, looking very guilty, about nine 
o’clock. 

When you go hiking, take a note- 
book along and list the signs of 
spring. If you have sharp eyes you 
should see at least thirty. Don’t 
forget to pack a lunch, for you will 
get hungry. Copy your list for 
school and send me one, too. I have 
five beautiful books for the best let- 
ters that I receive. 

Your friend, 


Fart Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

My older brother bands birds and 
lets me help him. Last winter we 
banded a young cardinal. Yester- 
day he got a letter from a bird 
bander in Florida reporting the 
same number. I would like to know 
if any other readers of Girls and 
Boys help bird banders. 

Fred Ubrechdt 
New York 


Bird banders must be 18 or older 
but it’s grand that you can help. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

We have formed a Girls and Boys 
Club and I am the secretary. I am 
writing to ask you to come and visit 
our club if you are ever near our 


town. Please bring Agnes too, if 
possible. 
Nancy Slaughter 
Delaware 


Thank you for your invitation, 
Nancy. I will certainly let you 
know if I can come to visit you. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I slipped on the ice and broke my 
leg. My teacher brought me Girls 
and Boys yesterday and that made 
me think of writing to you. Please 
write tome. I’m lonesome. 

Your friend, 
Dan Stillwell 
Idaho 


(I wrote Dan a long letter as soon 
as I got his, but I put his letter in 
my column too, so that he could see 
his name in print.) 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I am sending you a present for 
Agnes. It is a catnip mouse made 
from catnip from our own farm. I 
hope she likesat. Our Girls and 
Boys Club made twenty of these 
mice and sold them for the Junior 
Red Cross. 

Lucretia Habersett 
Kentucky 


Agnes loved it. She says, ‘Thank 
you, meow, thank you, meow, 
thank you, meow.” 


A FLOATING FISH 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


To make a toy fish that will float, 
you will need an empty eggshell, 
two paper cups from a candy box, 
brown crayon, and transparent cel- 
lulose tape. Empty the eggshell by 
making a hole in each end with a 
needle and blowing out the yolk and 
the white. Now hold the empty 
shell under the faucet and let the 
water run through it until it is 
clean. Allow time for the shell to 
dry. 

Cut fins and a tail from the paper 
cups and fasten them to the shell 
with the tape. Make sure the tail 
covers the hole at the end. Fasten 
a tiny piece of the waxed paper over 
the pinhole at the other end. This 
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makes a mouth. Mark an eye on 
each side with brown crayon. 

Fill a dishpan about half-full of 
water and place the fish in it. It 
will float by itself, or you can blow 
on it to make it go faster. 








ANSWERS 
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We welcome, but cannot acknow!- 
edge, contributions for this depar‘- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Mani- 
scripts ‘(except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be co::- 
sidered rejected. Those accompani: 1 
by stamped envelopes will be r-- 
turned, Address: Girls and Boy , 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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LET'S FIND OUT ABOUT ee 


Ice cream for you and for me! A delicious dairy food of town _at the various age levels the information, understandings, and 
and country and for town and country! A dairy food for appreciations which are related to a universally familiar and 
spring, summer, autumn, winter! A dairy food with fla- favorite dairy food. It is hoped that the text, pictures, charts, 
vors and colors from tree, bush, and vine! One of the world’s and maps will carry and impart the story of a modern food in- 
favorite foods! Your choice in flavor! Your choice in color! dustry and its significance in our lives in terms of daily food 
Your choice in form and size! Ice cream has it! Ice cream needs and enjoyment. 
has a story filled with world-wide wonders! The graphic interpretations in the maps and charts have 
The information with pictorial treatment which is included _ been developed, chiefly, from statistical information provided 
here ‘s presented by the National Dairy Council for teachers. by the Bureau of Dairy Industry and the Bureau of Agricul- 
Teac -ers, in turn, may adapt, translate, and extend to children _ tural-Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 


sponsored by National Dairy Council THE INSTRUCTOR, April 195€@ [47] 
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Fine cream and milk, delicious fruits, nuts, and berries, vanilla and choco- 
late are tuised to give ice cream its many flavors and its appealing colors. 





Sweet cream, milk and milk solids for ice cream arrive at the ice cream plant 
in cans, are weighed in a vat, sampled, and pumped into refrigerated tanks. 


















In the laboratory of an ice cream plant, workers test samples of cream and 
milk and all foods which are used in making the many kinds of ice cream. 
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“What is your favorite kind of 
ice cream?” asked Jane as she and 
Billy were enjoying a dish of 
chocolate ice cream. 

“TI can’t answer that question,” 
replied Billy. “There are so 
many kinds that I like. Each 
time I eat a different kind, I say 
to myself, “This is the best ice 
cream that I have ever eaten.’ ” 
“How many different kinds of 


ice cream are there?” wondered 
Jane. 

“T don’t know,” answered 
Billy. “Father said he went to a 


plant once where they made ice 
cream and he was surprised at 
the many different kinds he saw 
them making. He told me that 
they call a place where they make 
ice cream, ‘a plant. I wish I 
could go to a place where they 
make all that ice cream. Wouldn’t 
it make your mouth water?” 

Father had been listening to 
the children’s conversation about 
ice cream. Finally he spoke up. 
“Ice cream IS a good food, isn’t 
it?” 

“Good food!” exclaimed Jane 
and Billy together. “Why do you 
call ice cream good food?” asked 
Jane. 

“Because it is good food,” said 
Father again. “If you had seen 
the cream and milk that I saw 
going into ice cream, you'd call 
it good food, too.” 

“Ice cream must be one of our 
dairy foods,” said Jane. She had 
learned about dairy foods at 
school. 

“What makes ice cream taste 
so good?” asked Billy. 

“Berries and other fruits and 
chocolate and vanilla are put into 
ice cream so that everyone will 
have a flavor of ice cream that 
he likes,’ was Father’s answer. 





Gane aud Elly 


FIND OUT ABOUT ICE CREAM 


“Flavorings and sweeteners, too, 
are put into ice cream to give it 
a good taste.” 

“What makes the pretty colors 
of ice cream?” wondered Jane, 

“People have learned how to 
make coloring matter from fruits 
and vegetables. Coloring is used 
in ice cream sometimes as well as 
in frosting, cakes, and many other 
foods,” explained Father. 

“Where does the flavoring they 
put into ice cream come from?” 
asked Jane, who had _ become 
very much interested. 

But Father didn’t answer any 
more of their questions about ice 
cream. He could see that he 
would be spending ‘the evening 
answering questions about ice 
cream instead of reading the 
evening paper. 

“Well,” he said instead, “Tl 
tell you the best way to get your 
questions about ice cream an- 
swered. We'll take your ques 
tions with us to the ice cream 
plant. While the people there 
are making ice cream, you may 
‘make’ questions about ice cream. 
People in the plant will answer 
your questions just as fast as you 
can ask them.” Billy laughed and 
agreed that there could be no bet- 
ter way than that. 

The next day, Father, Jane, 
and Billy went to one of the large 
ice cream plants in their city. 
Father felt sure that there would 
be no questions left to ask about 
ice cream when they got home. 

“Jane and Billy have come to 
satisfy their curiosity. They have 
come to find out about ice 
cream,’ said Father to a very 
pleasant hostess who greeted 
them. She invited them to go 


through the plant with her. And 
so Jane and Billy started on a very 
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thrilling trip through the ice 
cream plant to find out about ice 
cream. 

“How big and clean everything 
is!” they exclaimed as they started 
on their way. 

“Yes, we keep everything very 
clean here,” answered Miss Allen, 
the hostess. “When each’ day’s 
work of making ice cream ends, 
all the pipes and machinery which 
we will see are taken apart to be 
washed and sterilized for the next 
dav’s work. Both what we can 
see and what we can’t see must 
be kept clean.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
asked Billy. 

To answer that question, they 
stepped into the laboratory with 
its interesting equipment of 
weights, measures, bottles, test 
tubes, and microscopes. “The 
story of ice cream, we must re- 
member, begins on the dairy farm 
where the farmer takes good care 
of his dairy cows,” Miss Allen 
said. “His fine and healthy cows 
give a good supply of fresh sweet 
milk which he sends to milk sta- 
tions and dairies. Special trucks 
deliver cream and milk in large 
cans from milk stations and dair- 
ies to our plant. The cans are 
taken to our receiving room on 
automatic moving conveyors. 
Samples of the cream and milk 
are brought here to the labora- 
tory for testing,’ explained 
Miss Allen. 

“People who work in our lab- 
oratory,” she continued, “exam- 
ine, or inspect, the samples to 
make very sure that the cream 
and milk are fresh and sweet and 
clean. Only the best cream and 
milk are good enough for ice 
cream. Much of the milk used in 
ice cream is milk with some of 
the liquid part of it removed leav- 
ing the nourishing milk solids. 
Milk solids help to make ice 
cream the delicious, smooth food 
you like. We examine, or in- 
spect, too, all the flavoring, fruits, 
and nuts that we put into ice 
cream.” 
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“And chocolate,” Billy said. 

Then Jane asked her question 
again, “What makes ice cream 
pink or yellow or green or almost 
any other pretty color?” 

“All parts of the United States 
and many foreign lands help us 
to make delicious and pretty ice 
cream,” explained Miss Allen. 
“Vanilla beans that give vanilla 
flavor come from Mexico and 
other hot, moist lands. Cocoa 
beans that give us chocolate fla- 
vor and color also come from hot 
lands. Other flavorings and col- 
orings come from good juicy ber- 
ries and fruits that we put into ice 
cream. When fruits do not have 
enough color in their juices to 
make ice cream look pretty, we 
add a little pure fruit and vege- 
table coloring. For example, 
orange juice does not have very 
much color. Orange sherbet is 
prettier with a little coloring in it. 
Nuts are very good in ice cream, 
too. Samples of all these good 
things that we put into ice cream 
are brought to the laboratory. 
They are inspected and examined 
with microscopes. Sweeteners, 
too, are added to give ice cream 
a good flavor. Ice cream is as 
good as the things it is made of.” 

“And that’s very good!” put in 
Billy. 

Miss Allen went on with her 
story. “When the cream and 
milk and milk solids are brought 
to our plant, they are put into 
large refrigerated tanks where 
they are kept sweet and clean. 
Then weighed amounts of the 
cream, milk, and milk solids go 
into large tanks in the mixing 
room where the fluid ice cream 
mix is put together.” 

The curious children asked to- 
gether, “What is mix?” 

‘The mix is what you see in the 
tank,” they were told, as they 
went to see a large mixing vat, or 
tank. “Mix is just the right 
amounts of cream, milk, milk sol- 
ids, sweetener, flavoring, and 
sometimes eggs, all mixed to- 
gether.” (Continued on page 52) 
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Most of the trucks that deliver foods used for ice cream carry cream and 
milk products. Trucks in this chart stand for average amounts of cream and 
milk and milk solids, the sweetenings, and the flavors used in ice cream. 





Large refrigerated tanks in the ice cream plant keep fresh cream, milk and 
milk solids sweet and cold and clean, ready to be made into ice cream mix. 
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he fluid ice cream mix flows through pipes into pasteurization tanks, After 
the mix is pasteurized, it flows out again through pipes to the homogenizer. 








In the homogenizer, the fat from the cream is broken up into very fine par- 
ticles. Homogenizing the mix gives ice cream a smooth and velvety texture. 
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The picture map shows a wide distri- 
bution within the United States of the 
great amount and variety of food prod- 
ucts which the ice cream industry needs 
and uses to meet an increasing demand 
for ice cream of many flavors and col- 
ors. Of course, other regions produce 
these products. The map shows you 
where the largest production is found. 
The map shows, too, which products 
are not produced in our country. Can 
you discover which products they are? 
The map cannot show you all the fla- 
vors that sometimes are used in ice 


cream. Can you name others? 











1 continuous freezer is a cylinder, or 


it. The fluid ice cream mix moves through the freezer without stopping and comes out as ice cream. 
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An automatic packaging machine opens flat paraffined packages and sets them up, sends them along 
on a conveyor to a spout which fills each package with ice cream, and then closes each filled package. 
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After the homogenized ice cream mix is cooled by flowing over cold pipes in a cooler, it is kept 
cold in large refrigerated stainless steel or glassdined tanks until it is pumped into the freezers. 


nlving blades in it and a freezing jacket around 






Ice cream bars are frozen in molds with sticks 
in them as they move down a long brine tan 





“The mix is mixed!” Jane laughed. 

Small propellers. were stirring the mix all 
the time so that the cream, milk and milk 
solids, and the flavoring would be well stirred 
and mixed together. 

“This fluid mix flows through pipes into 
these pasteurization tanks,” continued Miss 
Allen. “In some plants,” she added, “the 
mix is pasteurized in the tank in which it js 
mixed. Pasteurizing the mix is heating it to 
keep it fresh and sweet. Even though the 
cream and milk have been pasteurized before 
they are brought to our plant, we pasteurize 
the fluid ice cream mix. The tank has a 
jacket covering built around the outside of it 
through which steam is passed for heating 
the mix.” 

“We buy pasteurized milk and cream at 
home,” said Billy. 

“And now the mix is ready to start on its 
way through a system of perfectly clean 
pipes,” continued Miss Allen. 

Billy and Jane were very surprised. They 
were finding out many interesting things 
about ice cream. 

“From the pasteurizer,’ Miss Allen went 
on, “the mix is pumped through pipes to a 
machine called the homogenizer. In this ma- 
chine the fat from the cream is broken up 
into very fine particles. The mix, then, will 
be very smooth. We all enjoy smooth and 
velvety ice cream. 

“From the homogenizer the mixture, or 
mix for short, is pumped over cold pipes in a 
cooler which cools the mix rapidly. Then it 
flows into glass-lined or stainless steel tanks 
which are very much like the tanks in which 
the cream and milk are kept cold. The mix 
is kept cold in these tanks until the freezers 
are ready to be filled with it. Then it passes 
through other pipes into the freezers.” 

And next came what the children thought 
was the most exciting part of making ice 
cream—the freezing. They learned that there 
are two types of freezers. One kind is called 
a “batch” freezer. To make ice cream in a 
“batch” freezer the mix is poured into a large 
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container with revolving blades in it which 
turn like propellers. Billy and Jane saw the 
ice cream maker turn a switch which started 
the blades turning very fast. 

“The blades are whipping the mix to make 
the ice cream smooth,” Miss Allen explained. 
“When the ice cream maker opens a valve, a 
refrigerant starts to circulate through the 
freezer jacket which is around the freezer. 
The refrigerant which circulates through the 
freezer jacket makes the mix very cold and 
freezes it very fast.” 

At just the right time, the ice cream maker 
opened a door at the top of the “batch” freez- 
er. He put into it fresh strawberries. “Some- 
times,” said Miss Allen, “nuts, fruits, or other 
kinds of berries are added to the ice cream. 
But they are not added until the ice cream is 
almost frozen. 

“And here is another kind of freezer called 
a ‘continuous’ freezer,” said Miss Allen. The 
ice cream mix was being pumped through a 
pipe into the freezer. The freezer itself was 
really only a cylinder, or tube, with revolving 
blades. There was a freezer jacket around it. 
“This is called a ‘continuous’ freezer because 
the mix moves through the freezer without 
stopping and comes out, in just a few seconds, 
as ice cream. If fruits or nuts are to be add- 
ed they are put into the ice cream as it flows 
out of the freezer,” explained Miss Allen. 

“When the ice cream comes out of the 
freezer, is it like the ice cream that we eat?” 
asked wide-eyed Jane. 

She looked a little disappointed when Miss 
Allen answered, “No, it is only partly frozen 
then.” 

They walked over and watched the ice 
cream flowing out of the freezer. The ice 
cream looked like thick whipped cream. It 
was flowing through a spout into large, round 
containers. Jane and Billy saw the filled con- 
tainers covered and then carried along a con- 
veyor toward the cold room. 

Later they watched an interesting machine 
which was packaging ice cream in pint pack- 
ages. First the machine opened the flat par- 





Frozen ice cream bere are dipped in ‘Gheselete, 
chilled, cri: *d, and packaged in waxed paper bags. 
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affined packages and set them up. Then it 
sent them along on a moving conveyor to a 
spout which automatically filled each pack- 
age with ice cream. The machine then fold- 
ed down the cover on each filled package. 

The filled packages moved to the end of the 
machine where a worker pushed them quickly 
into an open paper bag. Eight pint packages 
went into each bag. Another worker closed 
the bags with gummed tape and put them on 
a conveyor. “Machines do almost all the 
work, here!”’ exclaimed Billy in surprise. 

“Machines also package ice cream in paper 
cups and in various sizes and shapes of con- 
tainers,” said Miss Allen. “Now the pack- 
ages of partly frozen ice cream are going to 
the hardening room,” she continued. “I 
can’t take you in there because you aren’t 
dressed warmly enough. The men who work 
in the hardening room are dressed warmly 
enough to go to the North Pole. The tem- 
perature in the hardening room must be kept 
at many degrees below zero. 

“Ice cream is kept in the hardening room 
for four or more hours,” Miss Allen contin- 
ued. “It hardens evenly until it is hard all the 
way through. It then is delivered in refrig- 
erated trucks which may be as cold as 10° be- 
low zero. They are specially made to deliver 
ice cream to stores which sell it as one of our 
good dairy foods. 

“From the trucks, ice cream is put into 
large refrigerated cases which you have seen 
when you have bought ice cream.” 

“And that has been almost every day,” 
said Billy with a knowing smile. 

“And now what would you like te see?” 
asked Miss Allen. 

“We'd like to see how you make ice cream 
bars on sticks,” answered Jane. 

How much fun it was for Jane and Billy 
to see how one of their favorite kinds of ice 
cream was being made. They often had won- 
dered why the sticks stayed in the ice cream 
while they ate the good chocolate bars. 

Jane and Billy watched a machine put the 
sticks for the bars into a metal stick holder. 


Ice cream is hardened in a room many degrees 
below zero. It is delivered in refrigerated trucks. 





Another part of the machine injected (he mix 
into metal molds. The mold container with 
a stick inserted in each filled mold was then 
placed in a brine tank many feet long. A 
machine propelled the molds of ice cream for- 
ward through the brine. By the time they 
reached the other end of the brine tank they 
were frozen solid with the sticks frozen in 
them. 

The molds of frozen bars then were set in 
a tank of hot water for a few seconds to loosen 
the bars from the molds. The empty molds 
were returned on an automatic conveyor to 
the machine to be filled again. 

The stick holders with their sticks and de- 
frosted bars now were carried along on a con- 
veyor through a “chilling” machine to the 
chocolate trough to be dipped and “dripped” 
and then to be chilled again and dried. “The 
machine dips and drips the bars, doesn’t it!” 
laughed Billy. 

Jane and Billy next watched the machine 
which bléw open the waxed paper bags by 
air sO that the bars one by one could fall into 
them. They thought it looked as if the bags 
opened themselves to let the ice cream bars 
fall into them. It seemed like magic. “And 
that’s the way we buy them!” said Jane. 
“Now we know why the stick stays in the ice 
cream.” 

“And now,” 
prise for you.” 
chose an ice cream bar. 
chose ice cream cones. 

While the children and Father enjoyed 
their ice cream, they talked about the interest- 
ing things they had seen. “We haven’t any 
more questions to ask,” said Billy, as they all 
thanked Miss Allen for their interesting trip 
through the ice cream plant. 

On their way home, they stopped and 
bought ice cream to take home for dinner. 
Mother was interested in all of the things Jane 
and Billy told her about ice cream. When- 


said Miss Allen, “I have a sur- 
It was ice cream to eat! Jane 


Father and Billy 


ever she looked surprised at any of the things 
they told her, they laughed and said, ““That’s 
what we found out about ice cream.” 





The cone first appeared in 1904 at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Ice cream in any form is fine food. 
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This graph gives glimpses of farms 
that contribute products to ice 
cream. Most fruit ice creams use 
t more flavors than this diagram 
' shows. Vanilla ice cream uses less. 
This graph shows an average of all 
kinds of ice cream. In all kinds of 
ice cream the main ingredient 
comes from a dairy farm. 























EXPERIENCES 

with Younger Children 
Children in the Parkside Elementary School 
Miss Kay’s 
class of younger children had visited a nearby 
They became curious about ice 


were studying their community. 


dairy store. 

cream and asked questions such as: 

1. Why is ice cream called a dairy food? 

2. How does ice cream get its good flavors 
and pretty colors? 

3. Where is ice cream made? 

The children planned with Miss Kay to 
find out about ice cream. The dairy farm as 
the source of cream and milk for ice cream 
served as one approach to finding out. Fa- 
miliarity with flavors and colors of ice cream 
served as another kind of approach. 

Miss Kay planned with the children and 
guided them in appropriate group learning 
experiences and activities. 

1. They collected pictures of dairy farms as 
the source of cream and milk for ice cream. 

2. They assembled and shared books with 
pictures and stories about the farm. 

3. They used motion pictures to find out 


~ 


about ice cream. 

4. They planned and worked in committees. 
They constructed a dairy foods store cor- 
ner in their classroom. ‘They made and 
labeled paper ice cream cartons and a fro- 
zen foods case for their ice cream cartons. 
They made paper cones and painted clay 
ice cream for the cones. They made and 
painted clay ice cream bars. They made 
other dairy foods for their store. 

5. They planned and enjoyed dramatic play 
in their store corner. 

6. They expressed their new ideas in language- 

They wrote stories and 
letters about ice cream experiences. They 
made and shared illustrated booklets. 

7. They planned a class lunch which ended 
with ice cream and salted crackers. They 
found out how much ice cream to buy for 
their class lunch. 


arts activities. 
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GLEAMING PIPES CARRY THE 
INGREDIENTS OF ICE CREAM 
THROUGH THE MODERN FACTORY. 

















EXPERIENCES 


with Older Children 


Miss Lane’s class of older children in the 


Parkside 


School became interested in ice 


cream while studying everyday foods for 
health. Their questions revealed a wide range 


of interest. 


They raised the following types 


of questions: 


l. 


9 


6. 


Why is ice cream a nourishing food? 
Where do the food products which give 
ice cream its varied flavors and colors 
come from? 

What processes are involved in changing 
cream and milk into ice cream? 

How does science make its contribution to 
our supply of ice cream? 

How does modern transportation make 
possible the success of the modern ice 
cream industry? 

How does the ice cream industry illustrate 
the interdependence of peoples in the vari- 
ous industries and regions? 


The questions served as a guide to Miss 


Lane as she planned with the children and 
guided them in appropriate learning experi- 
ences and activities. 


l. 


They assembled, organized, and shared 
books, pictures, maps, charts, and graphs 
about the ice cream industry. 


. They consulted maps to find out about the 


sources and distribution of food products 
which are used in ice cream. 


. They prepared reports about the produc- 


tion and preparation of food products for 
ice cream. 

They learned from trips to an ice cream 
plant and store and visits to and from in- 
formed people in the community. 

They prepared and dramatized stories re- 
lated to the history of ice cream. 

They exchanged and collected in booklet 
form ways to use ice cream in family meals. 
They invited their parents to an assembly 
about dairy foods and planned a “surprise 
way” of serving ice cream. 


WHERE TO GET HELP 


Teachers and Upper Grade Students 

Dairy Foods, Let’s Find Out About Them. pp. 4- 
50. The Instructor, March 1950. 

Harris, J. W., Spear, E. T., and Blood, A. R. Every 
day Foods. 5th Ed. pp. 30-32 and 36. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1949. $2.96. A home economics text 
with information and questions on ice cream. 

Publications of National Dairy Council :* 

Accent on Ice Cream. Food values, historical high- 
lights; lively style. 16 pp. 6 cents. 

Ice Cream, A Product of Town and Country. Color 


ful story of ingredients of ice cream; shows inter- 


dependence of town and country and of nations 
for sixth grade students or older. 32 pp. 22 cents 
Ice Cream 
information, with research findings. 6 pp. 5 cents. 
Eiementary Grade Students 
Elting, Mary. The Lollypop Factory and Lots of 


Others. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc, 
1946. $2.00. A chapter tells of an ice cream 
plant. 


Field, Rachel. Taxis and Toadstools. New York 
Doubleday and Co., Inc. 1926. $2.00. Included 
is the poem, “The Ice Cream Man.” 

Wells, Peter. Dolly Madison’s Surprise. Philadel- 
phia: J. E. Winston Co. 1946. 75 cents. A story of 
the first serving of ice cream in the White House; 
for middle grade children. 

Publications of National Dairy Council :* 

Ice Cream for You and Me. Reader for beginners, 
full-color illustrations. 16 pp. 10 cents. L 

Ice Cream from Farm to Family Posters. Set of 6 
posters in full color. 40 cents per set. 

Ice Cream Is Good. Picture-story for young childrea, 
by Lois Lenski. 40 pp. 12 cents. 

Ice Cream ... Let’s Find Out About It. Story-tet 
for fourth and fifth grades. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

I Like Mine Pink. What Betty saw at an ice cream 
plant; for third grade readers. 24 pp. 14 cents. 


Films 

America’s Favorite. 16 mm. 
tion picture, for upper 
Council. 1 reel. $100.00. 

Ice Cream. 16 mm. sound, black and white motion 


sound, Kodachrome m0 
grades. National Dairy 


picture, for elementary grades. Encyclopaedi 

Britannica Films Inc., Chicago. 1 reel. $45.00. 
The photographs have been assembled \ ith coop 
eration of members of the ice cream iydustry © 
show real plant operations; some are fro: the film. 
Ice Cream, Encyclopaedia Britannica Fil:s, Inc. 
*Publications of National Dairy Council ually ant 
free on request to an affiliated Dairy Co neil “y 
Otherwise, order from National Dairy Coun ‘I, 111 ®- 


Canal St., Chicago 6. A teacher’s supplemet accom 
panies the materials for classroom use. 
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The Lost Toot 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY IDA M. PARDUE 


1. There once was a steam-boat That had a toot - toot To blow as _it 
2. The poor boatwas sad And it tried hard, ‘tis true, To toot loud and 
3. Then sud- den- ly ev’- ry- one Heard a toot - toot As clear and as 





sailed Up and down its long route. Then one night the boat Tried to 
strong As _ it once used _ to do. But noth- ing came out, Till the 
loud As an owl _— gives a hoot. The  steam-boat swished past—- While the 






















toot at_ a _ friend, But nev-er a toot Wouldits toot-mak-er send. 
boat had a fright Whenit al-most smashed in - to A freight-er one night. 


freight - er churned foam— So  hap-py  be-cause the lost Toot -toot came home. 
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A FAIRY’S WARDROBE 
MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


With buttons from the buttonbush 
And silkweed for their clothes 
And fine gold thread to sew them, 
All girl-fairies, I suppose, 

Make their own dancing dresses 
For the parties in the wood; 

With everything so handy round, 
I surely think they could. 


There’s Queen Anne’s lace to trim 
them 

And jewelweeds to wear 

And cunning, dear bluebonnets 

To perch upon their hair; 

With dainty lady’s-slippers 

To put upon their feet 

And foxgloves for their tiny hands, 

Their costumes are complete. 


And if the sun is shining 

Or it should rain, I s’ pose 

They'd carry toadstool parasols 
And so protect their clothes; 

I'd like to be a fairy 

A short while anyway 

And wear such lovely woodsy frocks 
As they do every day. 


CITY RAIN 
RACHEL FIELD 


Rain in the city! I love to see it fall 

Slantwise where the buildings crowd, red 
brick and all. 

Streets of shiny wetness where the taxis 
go, 

With people and umbrellas all bobbing to 
and fro. 

Rain in the city! I love to hear it drip 

When I am cozy in my room, snug as any 
ship. 

With toys spread on the table, with a pic- 
ture book or two, 

And the rain like a rumbling tune that 
sings through everything I do. 


GIRLS’ NAMES 
ELEANOR FARJEON 


What lovely names for girls there are! 
There’s Stella like the Evening Star, 
And Sylvia like a rustling tree, 

And Lola like a melody, 

And Flora like a flowery morn, 

And Sheila like a field of corn, 

And Melusina like the moan 

Of water. And there’s Joan, like Joan. 
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POETRY FOR APRIL DAYS 


BOREDOM 
MILDRED BOWERS ARMSTRONG 


I can’t blow bubbles, 

I haven’t any pipe. 

I can’t eat apples, 

They haven’t turned ripe. 

If I sit quiet for an hour or two, 

Will the Fairy Queen come to tell me 
what to do? 


MEETING THE EASTER 
BUNNY 


ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


On Easter morn at early dawn be- 
fore the cocks were crowing, 

I met a bob-tail bunnykin and asked 
where he was going. 

“**Tis in the house and out the house 
a-tipsy, tipsy-toeing, 

*Tis round the house and ‘bout the 
house a-lightly I am going.” 

“But what is that of every hue you 
carry in your basket?” 

“°Tis eggs of gold and eggs of blue; 
I wonder that you ask it. 

*Tis chocolate eggs and bonbon eggs 
and eggs of red and gray, 

For every child in every house on 
bonny Easter Day.” 

He perked his ears and winked his 
eye and twitched his little nose; 

He shook his tail—what tail he had— 
and stood up on his toes, 

“TI must be gone before the sun; the 
East is growing gray; 

*Tis almost time for bells to chime.” 
So he hippety-hopped away. 


IN THE COUNTRY 
AILEEN FISHER 


I think people wonder 

in the country much more 
than they wonder in the city 
with houses next door: 

They see more world 

in the country, more sky, 

so there’s much more space 
for wondering. That’s why! 


Permission to reprint these poems has been 
obtained from the following: the author, for 
“A Fairy’s Wardrobe” and “Who Sees Spring 
First?”; Doubleday & Co., Inc., for “City 
Rain” in Tazis and Toadstools, copyright 
1926; J.B. Lippincott Co., for “Girls’ Names” 
and “Boys’ Names” in Over the Garden Wall, 
copyright 1933 by Eleanor Farjeon; the au- 
thor, for “Meeting the Easter Bunny” and 
“Spring Carnival” in Around a Toadstool 
Table (Thomas S. Rockwell Co.); Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, for “In the Country” in 
That's Why. 





SPRING CARNIVAL 
ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


The wind blew his bugle, the rain beat 
his drum; 

The sun, like a herald, cried joyfully, 
“Come! 

“Come to the carnival, Spring.” 


So the tulips all came in their dresses 
of flame, 

And a snowdrop was there with a star 
in her hair 

To dance at the carnival, Spring. 


WHO SEES SPRING FIRST? 
MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


Loaded down with pollen-gold 
Rifled from the treasure-hold 

Of skunk cabbage, Mr. Bee 
Heralds springtime boastfully: 

“I’m the very first,” he hums, 

“To tell people when spring comes.” 


Mr. True Bluebird a-wing 

Says: “I’m messenger of spring; 
You know that, Bee, very well. 
From the south I come to tell 






































Folks that sweet springtime is here. 
They depend on me each year.” 


Calls the two to take a look 

At her catkins perched in rows 

On their twigs—“The whole world knows | 
That my furry pussies bring 

The first word of coming spring.” 


| 
t 
Pussy Willow by the brook | 
t 


Woodchuck chuckles: “Not so fast, 
I am up ‘fore winter’s past; 

Spring can’t come till I appear. 
Everybody waits to hear 

What I, good friends, have to say 


When I come out on Groundhog Day.” | 


And, ‘since wood-folk don’t agree 
Who sees spring first, how can we? 


BOYS’ NAMES 
ELEANOR FARJEON 





What splendid names for boys there are! 
There’s Carol like a rolling car, 

And Martin like a flying bird, 

And Adam like the Lord’s First Word, 
And Raymond like the Harvest Moon, 
And Peter like a piper’s tune, 

And Alan like the flowing on 

Of water. And there’s John, like John. 
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Easter Ralhit Arrives 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH HEISTEIN 
Teacher, Grade 1B, Maple Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


HE children in my class had 
been discussing the coming 
of spring and had contributed 
daily to a class chart. It read 
like this. 
SicNs OF SPRING 

Sheila brought some pussy 

willows. 

Pearl saw some daffodils. 

Dick saw some tulips. 

Jeffrey saw a bluebird. 

The children began to draw 
spring flowers, and they learned 
several spring songs. During the 
language lesson, the poem, “The 
Dandelion,” was read aloud. In- 
terpretation and memorization 
followed. One day, during story- 
play period, the children made 
believe they were spring flowers, 
and it was at this point that they 
conceived the idea of having an 
Easter play. 

The play was rehearsed as a 
story play, and each day some- 
thing new was added until it was 
completed. 


THE PLAY 


(Jack Frost is talking to the 
Snow flakes. ) 

JACK FROST—Snowflakes, it is 
almost time to leave for another 
year, but before we go, I would 
like to see you dance. 

SNOWFLAKES—Yes, Jack Frost, 
we will dance! (They dance to 
tune of “The Skaters’ Waltz.” ) 

JACK FROST—King Winter, my 
father, says I must come home, 

















CHARACTERS 
JACK FROST DAFFODILS 
SNOWFLAKES TULIPS 
EASTER RABBIT BLUEBIRDS 
SPRIN\ DANDELIONS 
Norte 

Suggestions for costumes will 

be found at the end of the play. 
—.- 











but I think I will paint some pic- 
tures and hang a few icicles first. 

SNOWFLAKES—Please do, Jack 
Frost. 

(Jack Frost dances around in a 
circle painting imaginary pictures 
as Snowflakes sing, “Jack Frost.” 
Easter Rabbit hops out to the cen- 
ter of the stage, sees Snowflakes 
and Jack Frost, stops, and then 
slowly shakes his head from side 
to side.) 

EASTER RABBIT—Oh, no, it isn't 
time for me to come yet. (Hops 
off stage.) 

JACK FROST—You'd better go 
now. I will wait for Spring. 

SNOWFLAKES—AIll right, Jack 
Frost, but please hurry. (They 
dance off the stage to the tune of 
“The Skaters’ Waltz” as Spring 
skips in.) 

JAcK FROST—Hello, Spring. 

SPRING— Why, hello, Jack Frost. 
Are you going to stay with me? 

jack FRosT—Oh, no, I just 
waited to say hello. I must go 
now. Good-by, Spring. 

sPRING—Good-by, Jack Frost. 

(Jack Frost skips off stage.) 

SPRING—It is time to wake the 
flowers. I will wake the daffo- 
dils first. Daffodils, wake up! 

DAFFODILS (off stage)—We’re 
waking up, Spring! 

(Daffodils enter on tiptoe with 
running steps. They stand in the 
center of the stage. Everyone, 
including those off stage, sings 
“Daffy-Down-Dilly.” Daffodils 
sway in time to the music. At 
end of song, Daffodils step back 
but remain on the stage.) 

sPRING—Now I'll wake the tu- 
lips. Oh, Tulips, wake up! 

TULIPS (off stage )—We’re wak- 
ing up, Spring! 

(Tulips enter stretching and 
yawning. They go to center of 
stage and (Continued on page 97) 


Billy and His Bunnies 


A PRIMARY PLAY FOR BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 






FLORENCE K. STEVENSON 
Teacher, First Grade, Greenwood School, Clarksville, Tennessee 


SCENE 1 

(Brown Rabbits, with their 
backs to the audience, are eating 
vegetables in the garden. Pink 
Ears, Powder Puff, and Snow 
White are in the hutch.) 

PINK EARS—I’m hungry. 

POWDER PUFF—I'm thirsty. 

SNOW WHITE—I’m hungry and 
thirsty, both. 

PINK EARS—Why doesn’t Billy 
come and feed us? 

POWDER PUFF—He hasn’t been 
to see us all day. 

SNOW WHITE-I wish that we 
could get out of this hutch. 

PINK EARS—Let’s try! Maybe 
we can open the door. 

(All push, and door comes 
open. They hop out.) 

POWDER PUFF—Now what shall 
we do? 

PINK EARS—Let’s run away. 

SNOW WHITE-Billy will be sor- 
ry that he forgot us when he finds 
our hutch empty. 

POWDER PUFF—Let’s go. 

(They run toward the garden.) 

FIRST BROWN RABBIT (looking 
at the white rabbits)—Do you see 
what I see? 


SECOND BROWN RABBIT—Yes! 
What are they? 
THIRD BROWN RABBIT—They 


look like us, only they’re so pale. 

FORTH BROWN RABBIT—May- 
be they don’t get enough fresh 
air and sunshine. 

FIFTH BROWN RABBIT— Maybe 
they don’t eat any fresh vege- 
tables. 

FIRST BROWN RABBIT—- Well, I’m 
going to find out about them. 
(Hops toward white rabbits.) 
Who are you, and what are you 
doing in this garden? 

PINK EARS—We are Billy’s pets. 
He forgot to feed us, and we are 
running away. 

POWDER PUFF—I’m so hungry. 








CHARACTERS 

PINK EARS | White 
POWDER PUFF) - . 

rabbits. 
SNOW WHITE 
BROWN RABBITS—Any number. 
pocs— Three. 
BILLY—Owner of white rabbits. 
BOBBY 
JIM —Billy’s friends. 
ROY 
pAviD—Small_ boy. 
MOTHER RABBIT—Brown rabbits’ 

mother. 


Norte 
Suggestions for costumes and 
settings are given at the end of 
the play. 




















SNOW WHITE—So am I. 

SECOND BROWN RABBIT—Why 
don’t you eat something then? 
There’s plenty here for all of us. 

PINK EARS—Thank you. (They 
all begin to eat.) These vegeta- 
bles are good. 

ALL BROWN RABBITS—And they 
are good for you, too. 

(Dogs are heard barking in 
the distance.) 

ALL BROWN RABBITS 
We must run. 

SNOW WHITE—Why? 

FIRST BROWN RABBIT—Because 
dogs chase rabbits. That’s why. 

(White rabbits start toward 
their hutch.) 

FOURTH BROWN RABBIT—Don’t 
go that way. The dogs are over 
there. 

PINK EARS—Where shall we go? 

SECOND BROWN RABBIT—Come 
with us. 

(They all run off stage.) 

(Dogs enter barking, with their 
noses to the ground. They final- 
ly come to the rabbits’ hutch, 
which they find empty.) 

FIRST DoG—They’ve gone. I’ve 
been trying to catch those little 
white rabbits ever since Billy got 
them. (Continued on page 94) 


Oh, dogs! 
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T HIS program was arranged to 
be presented outdoors on the 
school lawn for a double reason: 
(1) it was meant to herald the 
arrival of spring, and (2) a large 
audience could be accommodated. 
For accompaniment, we played 
records on a record player at- 
tached to the amplifier of our 
movie projector. This proved sat- 
isfactory, but the dances had to 
be composed to fit the recording 
exactly and the dancers had to be 
very sure of their steps. There 
was also the awful dread of drop- 
ping the record at the last min- 
ute. If a public-address system is 
available, on-the-spot accompani- 
ment is more satisfactory. 

All characters, with the excep- 
tion of the Pretty Maids and 
Mother Cat, remain behind the 
scenery until time for their ap- 
pearances. The Pretty Maids are 
arranged between the cockleshells 
in a border and must stand there 
quietly the pageant 
except during their own dance. 


throughout 


Mother Cat is curled up asleep at 
the right of the door. 


ORDER OF THE PAGEANT 


Episode 1.—As the music of “The 
Mulberry Bush” begins, Lassies, 
Georgie Porgie, and Farmers and 
Farmerettes skip out of the shoe 
and up behind the 
benches. They then proceed to 
brush teeth, faces, and 
brush hair in time to the music. 
Meanwhile, Old Woman walks 
up and down watching and ex- 
amining necks and ears. At the 
end of the music the children pre- 
tend to empty the basins and skip 
back into the house followed by 


the Old Woman. 


house line 


scrub 


“The Shoe Children Welcome Spring 


AN OUTDOOR PAGEANT 


ELSIE SALISBURY 
Kindergarten Teacher, Ashaway School, Hopkinton, Rhode Island 





Episode 2.—The group of Lassies 
skip out again into the dance area 
and form a circle. They play the 
game Did You Ever See a Lassie? 
with each girl taking a turn in the 
center and dancing an original 
step. At the end of the game the 
girls stand as if chatting. 
Episode 3.—Georgie Porgie runs 
out as his music is played, and 
pecks each girl on the cheek, 
but runs back into house when 
Farmers run out and chase him. 
Farmerettes follow, crying. 
Episode 4.—To the music of “The 
Farmer in the Dell,’ Farmers 
and Farmerettes enter dance area 
and form a double line facing 
partners to get into position for a 
Virginia reel. ‘This may be per- 
formed to the tune of “Pop Goes 
the Weasel” or other appropriate 
song. At end of the reel they ex- 
it skipping, hand in hand. 
Episode 5.—Enter Kittens to the 
music of “The Three Little Kit- 
tens.” Pretending to cry, they go 


over to Mother Cat who scolds 
them in pantomime. Kittens scat- 
ter, hunt along the borders, and 
return to her, each with a pair 
of mittens held aloft. She pats 
each and exits. Kittens curl up 
together and go to sleep. 

Enter the Blind Mice, chasing 
the Old Woman, who has three 
tails and a large knife. They run 
around to the music of “Three 
Blind Mice,” and on the second 
chorus the Old Woman tosses up 
the tails and re-enters the house. 
Mice pin their tails back on and 
begin to skip happily. They skip 
close to Kittens, who awake and 
chase the Mice into dance posi- 
tion (double circle with Mice on 
inside facing Kittens). The mu- 
sic is stopped during chase. 

Kittens and Mice then do their 
dance to music of “I See You.” 
At the end, Mice break through 
and exit, as Kittens chase them. 
Episode 6.—Mistress Mary enters 
and sprinkles flowers with wa- 


tering can. She then sit: down 
on the ground over to one side 
while Pretty Maids leave the bor. 
der and dance to Mendeissohn’s 
“Spring Song.” When dance is 
over and the Pretty Maids have 
returned to the border, Mistress 
Mary rises and enters the house. 
Episode 7.—-Little Indians enter 
the dance area in a single file and 
do a simple little Indian dance to 
the tune of “Ten Little Indians”; 
then they exit as they entered. 
Episode 8.—Enter Old King Cole 
with Fiddlers. The King sits in 
his chair and the Fiddlers bow 
low; then pretend to fiddle in 
time to the “Hora Staccato.” As 
the music gains momentum, the 
Fiddlers begin to dance about. 
The children begin to pour out of 
the shoe house and form a line 
behind the Fiddlers, dancing all 
around the area in a snakelike 
formation. 

Episode 9.—Old Woman comes 
out angrily clapping. The music 
stops suddenly and changes to 
“There Was an Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe,” and she 
chases the children in. As the 
last child enters, Old Woman 
stoops to pick up a fiddle which 
has been dropped. One of the 
Little Indians who has _ been 
crouched behind the border rises 
and draws a good-sized slingshot 
which he pretends to shoot. Old 
Woman straightens quickly and 
gives chase. 


DANCES 


Did You Ever See a Lassie?- 
Use single-circle formation. Each 
girl worked out her own solo part. 
She then taught it to the rest of 
the group. (Continued on page 88) 












CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


oLp womaNn—One of the largest 
girls, wearing a long black skirt, 
a white blouse, and empty spec- 
tacle frames. Has hair pinned up 


a sleeper suit or coverall with a 
cat mask or a headpiece with 
characteristic ears. 
KITTENS—Three of the tiniest girls, 
wearing pale-blue sleeping suits 
with tails added, supplemented by 























high. 

LAssies—Any number. 
six fourth-graders. ) 
short (last summer’s) 
exaggerated hair bows. 

GEORGIE porGcieE—A fun-loving boy. 
This was also a fourth-grader.) 
He wears short pants, a white 
shirt, and a large red bow tie. 

FARMERS AND FARMERETTES—Any 
number of couples. (We used four 
boys and four girls from the fifth 
grade.) The boys wear overalls, 
plaid shirts, red neckerchiefs, and 
straw hats. The girls wear ging- 
ham dresses and sunbonnets. 

MOTHER cAT—A small girl about 
second-grade size. Her costume is 


(We used 
They wear 
dresses and 
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headpieces made of blue flannel. 
Wide red ribbons tied around 
their necks and red mittens com- 
plete their costumes. 

BLIND MiceE—Three of the _ tiniest 
boys. They wear old sleepers dyed 
gray, with headpieces to match. 
They have tails, which are pinned 
on during their dance. 

MISTRESS MARY—A middle-sized girl, 
who wears an old-fashioned full- 


skirted dress, pantalets, and a 
sunbonnet. She carries a watering 
can. 


PRETTY MAIDS—Ten or twelve girls of 
assorted sizes. (We chose second- 
and third-graders.) They wear 
long dresses of green crepe paper 


with skirts slit to just below the 
knees, and petaled headpieces of 
pastel colors. 

LITTLE INDIANS—Ten boys of gradu- 
ated sizes. (Second- and third- * 
graders.) Their costumes consist 
of long brown trousers with brown 
paper strips basted down the out- 
side seams and cut saw-toothed to 
resemble fringe; brown jersey tops; 
feather headdresses; gold paper 
armbands on upper arms. 

OLD KING coLE—One of the largest 
boys, quite chubby. He wears a 
cape of purple crepe paper edged 
with cotton batting daubed with 
black to simulate ermine, and a 
gold cardboard crown. He carries 
a scepter. 

FIDDLERS—Three children. (We used 
three girls with long Dutch hair- 
cuts in keeping with the page-boy 
look of storybook fiddlers.) They 
wear green doublets and hose, no 





6’ x 8’ sheet of wallboard, held up- 


shoes, and carry wooden fiddles 
and bows painted gold. 


SETTING 
A large shoe house painted on a 





right by wooden props, takes the 
place of a backdrop. (The shape 
of our shoe house was outlined in 
black. The color of the wallboard 
was kept as the color of the house, 
which was trimmed with a red roof, 
shutters, and door. The remaining 
area was covered with a blue wash 
to simulate blue sky.) 

On either side of this house are 
set three huge cockleshells. (‘urs 
were cut from cardboard and out- 
lined in black.’ Then they vere 
nailed onto pointed sticks so ‘hat 
they could be stuck into the grou :d.) 

Two benches are lined up in ‘ont 
of the house and on them are p! ced 
basins, combs, brushes, and tow 's. 
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Act I 


(Pedro sits cross-legged on the 
floor weaving a mat, and Anna 
sits at the table weaving a basket.) 

ANNA (sighing and holding up 
basket)—The basket is finished, 
and such a pretty one, is it not, 
Pedro? 

PEDRO (looking up)—Si, it is 
pretty. But unless something un- 
expected happens to us, it is the 
last one you will make for a while. 
This is the last mat I will make, 
too. There is no longer any 
money left to buy materials, my 
Anna. 

ANNA—I know. The crops have 
been bad. With so many mouths 
to feed, what are we going to do? 

PEDRO (shakes his head)—I do 
not know. We may have to find 
some other place to live. 

(Gay music made by a mando- 
lin, a tambourine, castanets, and 
children singing can be heard off 


stage.) 
PepRO (angrily)—There they 
go‘again! Those children! I 


have told them not to make music. 
It is a waste of time. I sent them 
out to pick the mangoes that were 
left; not to sing and dance. 

ANNA—There were not many 
mangoes to pick; perhaps they 
have. picked them all. 

PEDRO (going to door, calls)— 
Manuel! Manuel! (The music 
stops suddenly.) Come in here at 
ance, all of you. (Returning to 
table and shaking his head.) That 
Manuel! He will never,be good 
for anything. All he thinks of is 
to make music on that old man- 
dolin. 

(Enter Rosita, Anita, Aurelia, 
Rita, Manuel, Felipe, and Jose.) 

MANUEL (trying to hide man- 
dolin behind his back)—Did you 
call, Father? 

PEpRO (impatiently)—Did. I 
call? Did I call? No, I was only 
talking to myself. I ask you time 
and time again not to make mu- 
sic on that thing, but do you lis- 
ten? No. Next time I shall break 
it into a million little pieces that 
can never be put together again. 
And (turning to Aurelia and 
Anita) I shall throw away those 
castanets and the tambourine, 
too, if you don’t stop. 

MANUEL—But Father, I thought 
you liked music. 

penro—I cannot afford to like 
it any more. 

ANNA—Your own brother gave 
Manuel that mandolin, Pedro. 
It is an honor for Manuel to have 
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Manuel and His Mandolin 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


KARIN ASBRAND 








CHARACTERS 
ANNA—The mother. 
pepro—The father. 
MANUEI 
ANITA 
AURELIA 
JOSE } ~The children. 
FELIPE 
ROSITA 
RITA 

SETTING 


A room in a Mexican home. A 
wooden table covered with a bright 





cloth, and several chairs, occupy 
the center of the stage. There is a 
casement window at right and a 
door at right and at left. Potted 
lants stand on window sills or 
lode in windows. 


CosTUMES AND PROPERTIES 


The girls are dressed in em- 
broidered peasant blouses and full 
skirts. The boys wear white shirts 
and slacks. Manuel has a mando- 
lin, Anita has castanets, and Aurelia 
has a tambourine, with red ribbons 
on it. 

















an instrument from the greatest 
mandolin player in all Mexico. 

PEDRO—My brother was rich. 
Rich people can afford to make 
music, but poor people have to 
work so they can eat. (Snaps his 
fingers.) Ihave an idea! We will 
sell the mandolin to buy food. 

MANUEL—No, Father! Please! 
I will find work to do in the vil- 
lage. Maybe I can get a job in 
the market place. 

PEDRO (scornfully)—You’re too 
young. 

MANUEL (hugging mandolin )— 
I can try. This mandolin, she is 
like a friend to me. Please let me 
keep her. 

PEDRO (sits down in a chair by 
the table and fans himself with 
hat)—-No. She must be sold. 

ANNA (timidly)—I still have 
some baskets to sell, Pedro. Let 
Manuel go to the market place 
and try to sell them for me. And 
you have some mats. He can take 
your mats, too. 

PEDRO—Very well. But tomor- 
row he must sell the mandolin. 
Remember that. Here are the 
mats, Manuel. (Hands mats to 
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them, and for your mother’s bas- 
kets, too. Nobody can make such 
good baskets as your mother. 

ANITA—Let me go, too. I like 
to sell baskets! 

AURELIA—And so do I. 

JosE—Why can’t we all go? 

FELIPE—We will be very good. 
And we can help Manuel carry 
home the things that he buys 
with the money. 

ROSITA—It is fun to go to the 
village. 

pPEDRO—If you go to the village 
you are not to disgrace yourself 
by dancing in the street. 

ROSITA (pouting)—But many 
Mexican girls dance in the street. 

RITA (eagerly)—And Rosita is 
the prettiest dancer of all. 

PEDRO ( firmly )—I will not have 
you dancing in the street, and 
that is that. You will remember, 
Rosita? 

rosITA—I will remember. 

ANNA—But let them all go, 
Pedro. It is just as well. And 
when they come back I will have 
some kind of supper ready. 

ROSITA (gives her mother a 
hug)—Oh, thank you, Mother. 
Maybe I can pick enough flow- 
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ers on the way to sell. The for. 
eigners pay a big price for a 
bunch of flowers. 

ANNA—If you do manage +9 
sell a mat and a basket or two, 
buy a sack of cornmeal. And 
start home before the sun sinks 
too low in the sky. 

MANUEL (confidently )—When 
we come back, we will be rich, 

PEDRO—He who crows tooloud 
and too long will find himself left 
behind. And here, lay your man- 
dolin on the table. You don't 
need to take that with you. 

MANUEL (quickly)—I will see 
whether I can sell it, if that is 
what you wish, my father. 

AURELIA—And I will sell 
tambourine. (She hugs it.) My 
beautiful, beautiful tambourine! 
Some day when I am big I will 
buy another one that I will never 
part with. 

ANITA (glumly)—I suppose I 
have to sell my castanets, too. 

ANNA—You are good children, 
Perhaps, if you make enough 








money selling the mats and the 
baskets, you will not have to sell 
your instruments. 

PEDRO (gruffly)—It would be 
better to sell them today. Then 
you would not have to think 
about it any more. (Impatient- 
ly.) Don’t just stand there. Get 
to the market place. And mind, 
Manuel, if you find a good cus 
tomer for the mandolin, sell it. 

MANUEL—Yes, Father. 

(The children exit. Off stage 
a Spanish song is played and 
sung. The music gradually fades 
away.) 

PEDRO—That Manuel! I knew 
he would play the mandolin the 
minute he got out the door. 

ANNA—Manuel can no more 
stop playing the mandolin than 
he can stop breathing. 


Act II~Two hours later. 


(Anna is on her knees stirring 
something on a low tin stove m 
the middle of the floor. Pedro 
looks anxiously out of the door.) 

PEDRO—It is getting dark fast. 
The children should soon be here. 

ANNA—Don’t worry. They will 
come. (Jokingly.) Perhaps they 
have made so much money that 
they are having a hard time 
carry it home. 

PEDRO—I am almost sorry I 
told Manuel to sell his mandolin. 
He is a good boy, after all, that 
Manuel. I will miss the sound of 
the music, and it will cost much 
money to (Continued on page 83) 
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Yellowstone sx: 


GO IN COMFORT BY UNION PACIFIC 


Our National Parks belong to you and it’s your privilege to 
enjoy them. Most famous of all is Yellowstone with its 
roaring geysers and many other unusual attractions. 





Union Pacific will take you direct to West Yellowstone 
Gateway, the enfrance nearest to Old Faithful Geyser. 
* * * 
Vai tie En route to or from Yellowstone—via Union Pacific—you 
RAILROAD can include Salt Lake City as a ‘'stop over,” thus adding: 
; to the pleasure of your vacation trip. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Write Union Pacific Railroad, Room 319, 
Omaha, Nebr., for free Yellowstone booklet. Beautiful color illustrations. 
Also ask about Escorted, Low-Cost Vacation Tours. 





For Dependable Transportation . . . be specifi, say “Union Pacific” 
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TORY 


an ha 
Hom, rough the 8° 


5. CORN 
1. DRYING AND SMOKING 

6. TOMATOES 
2. SALTING 

7. FRUIT 
3. SPICES 


4. VINEGAR AND SUGAR . 
9. PEAS AND BEANS 


Get your free copy of this popular teaching aid now 


Pe ee eee he ae See ee eae a | 


You now have an opportunity to receive 
free of charge a copy of this unusual book- 
let, “The Story of Food.” 


You will find it a wonderful teaching 
aid, ideally suited for classroom use. Pre- 
pared with you in mind, it should be help- 
ful in Social Studies, History, Geography, 
English and certain types of special art 
projects. 

The history of food is something every 
child should be familiar with and this 
booklet will greatly stimulate your stu- 
dents’ interest in it. ““The Story of Food” 
contains the answers to such questions as: 


What was man’s first food? 


OF (7000 


s preserved 


8. CITRUS FRUIT JUICES 


10. MEAT 
11. FISH 





12. MILK 


13. PINEAPPLE 


What was the first food ever preserved 
by man? 

Did cave men use salt? 

How did Napoleon revolutionize the food 
industry? 

How did primitive man preserve fish? 

Why were people once afraid to eat to- 
matoes? 

Each page of ‘““The Story of Food”’ dis- 
cusses a different food and describes, with 
pictures and text, how man has preserved 
it through the ages. 


Clip the coupon and order your copy. 
Since the quantity is limited, do it today! 


— | 


CUT 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue + New York 17,N. Y. 


Please send my free copy of “‘The Story of Food.” 
I teach the Grade and shall use the 


book in the following class(es)_—_—. —, 





? 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE___STATE______ 





SCHOOL 
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Turn to page 66 for the rest of the Day by Day activities. 





Commonwealth, manufacturer 




























of hundreds of articles sold ’round 





the world. Bustling, busy city. 
But not too busy to enjoy 
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the pause that refreshes with 
———, ; ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 
/ 
1 l : every industrial center, they 
— SS 
know you work better when 
INV | you work refreshed. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
Py without the advertising text, for use in your 
e classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
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Ah, but those were greatdays for the sporting 
aristocracy of England and the Continent! 


Even before 1900, the young bloods and their 
older patrons raced each other in a variety 
of self-propelled vehicles—electric, steam 
and gasoline. 

* * * 


As you'll learn in history, the automobile 
really got its first big start in Europe, and 
many improvements were made in it dur- 
ing those dashing years. But it was used 
mostly in sporting events, and was defi- 
nitely limited to the wealthy few who 
could afford it. 


Even when the first horseless carriages 
appeared in this country, newspapers 
told about them on sport pages. And the 
automobile might have remained limited 
to a few uses and a few people—ezcept 
for a very American idea. 


For among the mechanics and ecarriage- 
makers who tried their hand at it were 
Some who saw that this new “devil 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” GHNERAL 


CSBVRo1 PONTIAC + GLDSMOBILE + BUICK - 


The European Sport . 
that became the miracle =~» 


of American Motoring 


CADILLAC «+ BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 








Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, cocst to coast 


wagon” could be very useful to many, 
many people. So instead of making a few 
vars to order, they set out to show how 
they could be made in quantity—at a 
much smaller cost per car. 


Soon America saw the first automobile to 
be built in volume—a small curved-dash 
runabout developed by a man who later 
joined forces with General Motors. 


Some years after, a group of GM men 
demonstrated to English experts that 
automobiles could be quickly assembled 
from big batches of parts—thus proving 
mass production feasible. 


They could have stopped there. But they 
knew another fact which you may learn 


in college courses: some day: To keep 
making more and more products which 
more and more people will buy, you have 
to keep making them better and bettér. So 
automobiles have traveled far beyond 
the dreams of those early inventors: 


As’a result, another American miracle 
has taken place. The once-limited auto- 
mobile has. become everybody’s servant. 
(In California, there are 20% more cars 
than families!) 


Of course, many people besides GM men 
deserve credit for this. But part of the 
reason why it came about can be found in 
the statement made by so many owners 
of GM ears. They’ll tell you that “you 
can’t beat a GM car for value!” 


MOTORS 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


GMC TRUCK & COACH - 


GM DIESEL + 


DELCO - UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reorints of this advertisement, which appeors in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, ore available upon 
request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, ““AEC’S of Hand Tools,” may be obtained free by writing Genero! Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-170-1, Detroit 2, Michigam 
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ISABELLE GOODWIN 


Assistant Professor of Spanish, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Winner of Third Prize, 1949 Travel Contest of THe INstrucTor 





BY AIR-HIGHWAY mh 


exico AND Central America 


alt —— you must go! A- Honduras; Costa Rica from the 
aid ' } ly traveling you must go!” air was to me a smooth carpet of 

C$ 1 Over and over during the long _ green, ruffled up into little hills 
winter months, when papers were and towering mountains by some 
stacked high on my desk and mythical giant who had crossed 















snow was falling against my win- __ the country ages ago. El Salvador 
In the Mayan city of Uxmal, Yucatan, an important dow, I heard those words, “A- and Mexico were more moun- 
religious structure was the Temple of the Dwarfs. traveling you must go!” tains—some of them topped with 


At last spring came; the snow snow on which a setting sun 
| was replaced by daffodils; all the shone with a pleasant glow. | 
| papers—well, most of them, at loved the trails and roads which 


























least—were checked and I contin- | wound over the mountains, and 
ued to hear, “A-traveling you the well-kept little farms. Riven, 
must go!” I was a difficult per- _lakes, and volcanoes made a pic 
son to convince that travel in ture never to be forgotten. 

Central America would be pos- These countries, so pretty from 


sible for me. But the repeating the air, were equally attractive 
words began to take effect, and when I saw them as I went from 
at last I pushed aside all doubts _ city to city. After our flight from 
involving expense and time, to New Orleans over the Gulf of 
replace them with timetables, lists | Mexico, the first stop was Mérida, 
of hotel accommodations, and the charming capital of the state 
other attractive material. I had of Yucatan in Mexico. A small 





convinced myself that I must go. city, but lovely. Its Spanish at- 
Photographs on this page and on the one Central America (all six coun- mosphere, mingled with that of 
opposite are from Pan American World Air- . . » va 
ways, except the picture of Irazu Volcano, tries), the Canal Zone, and Mex- the Mayan Indians, brought a 


which was provided by the author, and the 


one of Xochimileo, which came from the Mex- ico became my destination. And feeling of having been transport- 
ican Tourist Association, . . . er: : 

the air became my highway, with — ed into another world. There we 
Pan American’s DC 3’s and DC saw the majestic Cathedral, start- 
4’s my mode of transportation. ed in 1561 and finished some 
Thoughtful crew members made _ thirty years later. And the Park 


each flight a thing of joy. of the Americas was a challeng- 
How I thrilled to the sight of __ ing call tointernational friendship. 
these countries from the air! From Mérida we—I had persuad- 


There was the dense jungle land ed a friend that she too should 
of the Yucatan Peninsula; then visit these neighboring countries— 
came the hills of Guatemala and went out to Uxmal to see the 
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Above: A Pan American clipper 
lands at the airport in Mérida. 
Right: Sen José, Costa Rica, 
is proud of its fine cathedral. 
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Xe -Ligs 
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Like New York City, Managua, 
Nicaragua, has its own Central 
Park and a popular band shell. 












Above: One sees strange sights 
on the streets of Guatemala City. 
Left: JIrazu Volcano, in Costa 
Rica, is not far from Cartago. 
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Mayan ruins. There we found 
the ‘Gov ernor’s Palace, the Tem- 
ple of the Dwarfs, and other 
structures of those pre-Columbian 
people who had tamed fire and 
practiced agriculture to aid man’s 





progress. 

With regret we left our new- 
found friends at the airport in 
Mérida, and then we flew to 
Guatemala—second largest of the 
Central American countries. I 
liked Guatemala City from the 
first. In it there is much which 
js picturesque. The streets of this 
capital city are filled with the old 
Walking down 


and the new. 


Sixth Avenue, the traveler has to 





ta 


; we 
-art- 
ome 
ark 





remind himself that he is not in 
some city of the United States. 
Perhaps he realizes this suddenly 
when he bumps into an Indian 
coming around the corner. The 
Indian wears his native garb— 
white cotton trousers, a colored 





I was impressed by bright mu- 
rals in each room, done by one 
of the country’s leading artists. 
They depicted two phases of Gua- 
temalan life—the old and the 
new. Education is receiving much 
attention in Guatemala. 


It was impossible to go out to 
Chichicastenango, Antigua, and 
Lake Atitlan on this trip. I re- 
gretted missing these well-known 
places, and I began to hear this 
whisper: “Someday I must sure- 








shirt and blanket, and a low hat 
with a wide brim. He may be 
carrying on his head a towering 
basket filled with vegetables, 
fruits, or even eggs, or on his 
back a huge load of pottery. 

A visit to the schools of this 
growing city was most interesting. 
The buildings and equipment are 
of the latest design, and every- 
thing is arranged for efficiency. 


Left: Xochimilco, near Mexico City, 
is a sight no visitor should miss. 
Below: Acapulco has become a fa- 
vorite as a “Mexican Riviera” resort. 


ly return.” (Continued on page 79) 





The Panama Canal stands out as 
one of man’s truly great achievements. 
Below: Mexico City boasts many handsome 
modern buildings, as well as ancient ones. 


Above: 








VER the years, hundreds of teachers have been 
awarded prizes totaling many thousands of 
dollars in THE INSTRUCTOR’s Annual Travel 


Contest. This year, will YOU be receiving a check 
just before Christmas—perhaps large enough to be 
a nest egg for your 1951 trip? Why not try for it? 
The forty-six cash prizes 
range from $250 to $10 (in 
all, $1,000). An Instructor 
Illustrated Unit is sent to 





every contestant who observes the rules but doesn’t 
get a check. 

The entire period since the close of the 1949 Con- 
test (October 15, 1949) is included but all manu- 
scripts (1,500 to 1,800 words) must reach us by this 
coming October 15. You can describe a trip taken 
last Christmas, or during the Easter recess this year, 
if you like. 

Travel of what kind? By train, bus, ship, plane, 
private automobile, or any combination of these. 
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Persons eligible: Teachers in active service (or 
subject to call as substitutes), school I.brarians, 
school administrators, and supervisors, EXCEPT 
those who have been awarded Ist, 2nd, or 3rd prize 
in any previous Instructor Travel Contest. 

To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us 
the accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a 
post card or (first class) in an envelope. Even if 
you enclose coupons from THE INSTRUCTOR 
address your envelope to the Travel Editor. Write 
plainly or print. If your ink spreads, use pencil. 

We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, 
with Cover Sheet, without obligating you. 

Here is the list of prizes: 


$ i + 000 in CASH— 


Forty-six Prizes 


First Prize $ 250.00 
Second Prize 150.00 
Third Prize_ 75.00 
Fourth Prize 60.00 
Fifth Prize 40.00 
Sixth Prize 25.00 
40 Prizes of $10.00 each 400.00 


$1,000.00 


[69] 





MY (Southeu) HIGHLAND FLING 


MARY M. COLE 


Teacher, Second Grade, Portage Township Elementary School, 
Rural Route 1, Gary, Indiana 


Winner of Fourth Prize, 1949 Travel Contest of Tue INstrucTOR 


Gatlinburg is the Tennessee 
gateway to the Great Smokies. 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
August 20 

On the midsummer day when 
we left our Indiana home, the 
air was as crisp and cool as in 
early fall—and the weather re- 
mained unchanged all the way 
into the South! 

A sign on a big white barn, set 
in the midst of a particularly 
prosperous-looking farm in Pu- 
laski County, read “The Good 
Earth.” 
been a poet at heart to name his 


The owner must have 


acres so aptly. 

We had fun poking around in 
a little crossroads country store in 
the southern part of the state. 


Photographs from Tennessee Conservation 
Department—Paul A. Moore, photographer ; 
North Caroline Department of Conser- 
vation and Development; Tennessee V alley 
Authority; and Kentucky Department of 
Conservation (Courtesy Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times). 


if 
Fontana Dam, North Carolina, is 
highest in the Tennessee System. 


Here there were marshmallow 
bananas and jelly beans and a 
fat yellow cheese under glass, 
oozing whey—and a cat asleep in 
the potato bin; all just as I re- 
membered the village emporium 
of my early childhood. 

A bit farther south the tobacco 
fields began. At intervals we saw 
big, square, red-brick houses with 
white pillars two stories high, and 
long, white-shuttered windows. 

At Madison, Indiana, we 
crossed the Ohio into Kentucky. 
It was a perfect preview of the 
somnolent southern country to 
come. There was even a chunky 
paddle-wheel river boat meander- 
ing downstream, the fanning rip- 
ples from her bow touching both 
shores. 

Soon we overtook, and passed, 
two rural souls driving a dilapi- 
dated sulky behind an equally 
decrepit horse. They had divided 
a brace of suspenders between 
them and they were unashamedly 
barefooted, but there was nothing 
makeshift about the gallant man- 
ner in which they doffed their 
crownless hats or the true south- 
ern courtliness of their bows as 
we passed them. 

We were intrigued by the small 
cabins set back in “hollers,” ac- 
cessible only by of the 
most rickety homemade suspen- 
sion bridges we had ever seen! 


means 


; Hikers enjoy the Appalachian 


Trail through the mountains. 


From Lookout Mountain, near Chattanooga, one sees a vast 
expanse of the Tennessee Valley, including Moccasin Bend. 


Above: 


Below: 
the East’s largest 


Cumberland Gap 
August 21 
Hereafter, when I recall Calu- 
met Farms just out of Lexington, 
Kentucky, I shall think in terms 
of exclamation points. Such 
horses—such barns—and such 
grass! We could hardly tear our- 
selves away from the lush pas- 
tures, the miles of snowy-white 
fences, and the superb blooded 
horses. -If I were pampered and 
cared for as meticulously as a 
horse from Calumet Farms, I 
should «probably make history. on 
some track myself! 


Se ee 


_~ 


Wenex Marie ny 


wi, BA ar 5st 


Typical of Kentucky's superb blooded horses is 
Ponder, product of Calumet Farms, and 1949 Derby winner. 
The Great Smokies, lofty mountains preserved in 
National Park, 


live up to their name. 


Star etme » kia weenie “Ae hp, 


rats 


os 


ae 

We drove through authenti¢y 
“feudin’ country” today. There 
was squalor—chickens and : live; 
stock mingling freely with the 
family on the floor of one-roome 
cabins. ‘There was poverty—a 
the family going barefoot 
wearing single, faded, threadbare 
garments on their painfully tim 
bodies. There was humor—asmai 
mountaineer getting his fits 
man’s haircut in’ front of 
home while a large, solemn, 
intensely interested family 
crowded» the windows, doo 
and steps. (Continued on page 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 
When Dad buys 7-Up by the case, there 
are even bigger smiles all around. 
That’s because sparkling, clean-tasting 


7-Up is truly the favorite family bever- 
age .. . favorite of every age. 


SO Sipe... 50 God... 
So wholesome 
Jor everyone / 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 


CHARACTER BUILDING 
NELLIE RICKER 


LTHOUGH no good thing said 
A or done by my pupils was 
intentionally overlooked, I felt 
that some method of recording 
such deeds would be worth while, 
especially when they were volun- 
tary on the children’s part., Con- 
sequently, I asked the class to 
make a notebook in which could 
be written some things that made 
us all very happy. 

The cover for the booklet was 
decorated and inscribed, “Our 
Happy Book.” Into this went 
such notes as: Roland brought 
milk from his farm home to have 
some extra on cooking day; Helen 
waited very politely on a visitor; 
Carl stopped a quarrel on the 
school grounds; Francis made up 
an orchestra and rehearsed sev- 
eral pupils on improvised instru- 
ments; Eleanor was the first to 
respond when an undesirable task 
called for volunteers. 

it was interesting to see how 
attention was called to the kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness, or helpful- 
ness of one member of the class 
by another member. This alone 
proved the value of the book. 

Items had to be outstanding in 
order to be recorded. At times 
some pupil would request that 
the items be read. Some chil- 
dren who were inclined to be 
selfish or jealous showed marked 
improvement. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps yqu have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 8 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








EASTER BASKETS 
MARY LEHMAN 


ERE are some Easter baskets 
H that are simple to make. 
Ask each pupil to bring an oat- 
meal box (small size) including 
the lid. Cut each box in half. 
Invert the upper half and the lid 
becomes the base. Fasten it in 
place with gummed tape. With 
brass paper fasteners attach han- 
dies made of strips of heavy card- 
board. Cover the baskets with 
colored construction paper and 
decorate them with flower cut- 
outs or crayon designs. Now take 
leftover scraps of colored paper, 
cut them fine to resemble grass, 
and partly fill the baskets with it. 
Now they are ready for candy and 
colored eggs. 





Kansas.—My pupils of grades five, 
six, seven, and eight would like to ex- 
change letters with children from oth- 
er states and countries. We live near 
the geographical center of the United 
States, ~ in the heart of the wheat 
state. Address: Miss Maxine Weber, 
213 East Kirwin St., Salina, Kansas. 


Louisiana.—The. children of the 
fourth, sixth, and seventh grades of 
Calais. Elementary School would like 
to exchange letters with other pupils 
in these grades. We live in a & “ton, 
pepper, and sugar-cane area. Address 
mail to: Miss Annie Lee, R.D. 1, 
Box 406, Breaux Bridge, Louisiana. 


Michigan.—Is anyone interested in 
corresponding with sixth-graders of 
East Lansing, Michigan? We have 
made a special study of our own area 
and we shall be happy to pass on the 
information. Address: Mrs. Richard 
Blenkhorn, Cari School, Lake Lansing 
Read, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


A SPELLING DEVICE 
VIRGINIA M. BLACK 
N ORDER that pupils in the 


middle grades may easily 
learn to spell the names of the 


different states, I appoint two or. 


more cheerleaders to spell out the 
word while the class cheers with 
them. For example, suppose the 
state is Connecticut. The cheer- 
leaders stand in front of the class, 
clap their hands with a “Let’s go, 
Connecticut,” and then proceed 
to spell out the word, at the same 
time making various motions as 
cheerleaders do at football games. 
Then they repeat with the en- 
tire class joining in. Even though 
the class becomes somewhat noisy, 
everyone seems to benefit from 
the activity. 


INITIAL CONSONANTS 
LAURA M. ELLIOTT 


O PROVIDE work on initial 
T consonants that would be 
interesting to the primary pupils 
and easily checked by the teach- 
er, the older children in our rural 
school cut out circles from heavy 
cardboard. These circles each 
had a diameter of fourteen inch- 
es. Each circle was ruled into 
twenty-one sectors. In each sec- 
tor was pasted a small picture of 
a common article whose name 
begins with a consonant. 

I bought spring clothespins and 
on each printed the initial con- 
sonant for one of the pictures on 
the circle. Pupils were to clip it 
over the appropriate sector, for 
example, C over the sector with 
a coat illustrated on it. 


APRIL FOOL JOKE 
LENA GAMBLE BIXLER 


O MAKE your first-graders 
happy on April Fools’ Day, 
gather some bare branches of 
trees and let the children fasten 
tiny paper leaves and pink tissue- 
paper blossoms on the branches 
with a bit of string or fine wire. 
With happy eyes the children take 
them home and shout, “Mother, 
did you know the peach trees are 
in bloom? April Fool!” Each 
mother will treasure the blossoms 
and enjoy the joke. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
your own. In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with ° 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 


signed by the teachers themselves. 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


New York.—My sixth-grade pupils 
and I wish to exchange letters, souve- 
nirs, and snapshots with sixth-grade 
pupils and teachers anywhere. If you 
write, please tell us your age, grade, 
and hobbies. Our school is in the in- 
dustrial city of Endicott, where shoes 
and business machines are manufac- 
tured. Endicott and the adjacent cit- 
ies of Binghamton and Johnson City 
are called the “Triple Cities.” Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Celia A. Root, George 
Washington Junior High School, 
Loder Avenue, Union, New York. 


April 1950 


Ohio.—My second-grade pupils and 
I should enjoy corresponding with pu- 
pils and teachers in other states and 
countries. Address: Miss Virginia 
Baker, Apt. 1-C, 109 W. Franklin 
Street, Troy, Ohio. 


Ontario.—My pupils and I should 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
ideas with pupils and teachers in 
Canada, the United States and other 
countries. Address: Mr. Thomas L. 
Bradford, Pine Grove School, R.R. 2, 
Baltimore, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania.—Seventh- and eigith- 
grade pupils of Passer School wish to 
correspond with children in schools 
of other countries and other states. 
Our small rural school is located in 
the middle of a farming area in Bucks 
County, which is one of the biggest 
vegetable-growing areas in the world. 
Our school participates in all sports, 
especially baseball. We belong to @ 
junior baseball league made up of 
teams from schools in several town- 
ships close by. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Carrie H. Horne, Passer School, 
R.D. 1, Coopersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of Willow 
Glen School, grades one through sev- 
en, and I should like to exchange let 
ters, hobbies, and art patterns wi 
other children and teachers anywhere. 
We live in the Badger Statc, about 
halfway between Madison and Mil 
waukee, Address correspondence t0; 
Mrs. Joan McMahon, R.D. |, Sulli- 
van, Wisconsin. 
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Every Day for 


Werk or Play! 


THREE BRAND-NEW AIDS 
TO HELP YOU IN YOUR DAILY TEACHING 


The New Handeraft Book --- Zeaéuring a Complete, Inexpensive Craft Program 


Now, every teacher can have a craft pro- 

gram for her pupils at little or no cost. The 
newest member of The Instructor Activity 
Guide Series, THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK, 
offers in complete detail 145 individual craft 
projects using materials that are readily avail- 
able without cost, or that can be purchased 
inexpensively. 
A craft program has many advantages. It 
is always popular with children, and the things they produce often serve 
to illustrate social studies or science lessons. The program outlined in 
THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK offers training in using materials neatly 
with a minimum of waste, as well as in handling tools and other equip- 
ment properly. It tends to improve the motor-coordination of your 
pupils and instill a feeling for relative sizes and suitable proportions. 

THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK comes with either paper cover or 
hard cover. Choose the style you wish and order your copy today. 


Price, postpaid—Paper Cover $1.50 Hard Cover $2.00 








Below is a list of materials and a partial list of the projects covered in THE NEW 
HANDCRAFT BOOK. This book contains 145 projects for holidays, room decorations, 
gifts, things to take home, bazaar and penny-sale items, rhythm band instruments, and 
a special section on puppets. 

CARDBOARD—Napkin Ring, Necktie Rack, Paper Napkin Holder, Doll Cradle, Doll Bed, Noise 
Makers, Peep-Show House. 


CLOTH—Wal! Hanging, Lid-Framed Picture, Luncheon Set, Cloth Books, Cloth Scroll, Beanbag, 
Pocketbook, Applied Designs. 


GLASS—Painted Dishes, Decorated Tiles, Jars and Tumblers, Decorated Bottles. 


NATURE MATERIALS—Pussy Willow Pictures, Leaf Prints, Bracelets and Necklaces, Masks, Boats, 
Animals, Block Printing. 


OILCLOTH—Table Mats, Shoe Pockets, Shopping Bag, Donkey Bib, Writing Folio, Letter Holders, 
Book Covers, Apron. 


PAPER—Masks, Book Mark, Christmas Paper and Tree Decorations, Valentines, Toys, Party Cups 
and Favors, Dolls. 


PAPIER-MACHE—Crepe Paper Mache, Jewelry, Fruits and Vegetables. 

PLASTER OF PARIS—Wall Plaque, Book Ends, Tea Tiles, Ink Stand, Paper Weight. 

REEDS AND RAFFIA—Baskets. 

RUBBER—Bathing Suit Bag, Drum, Flower Coasters, Doll, Sponge Mat, Decorative Animals. 
SGAP—Soap Carving, Carved Soap Gifts. 


SCRAP MATERIAL—Pipe Cleaner and Cotton Santa Claus, Milk Bottle Cap Mats and Pins, Uncut 
Tin Ornaments, Cut Tin Kitchen Accessories, Dressed-up Cork. 


WAX—Floating Candies, Dipped Candies, Molded Candles. 


WwooD—Carts, Animal Cutouts, Whisk Broom Holder, Memo Pad, Wren House, Hot Dish Mat, 
Clothes Line Reel, Sewing Set. 





_— While it is true that EVERYDAY 
age i] GAMES FOR CHILDREN is primarily 


| a reference book containing detailed 

directions and illustrations for over 

EVERYDAY 300 games, it is at the same time 

FS FOR more than that. For it offers you a 

GAM N theory of play developed by Cari A. 

DRE Troester, Jr., one of the country's 

] leading experts in physical educa- 

tion. It shows you how to use play 

in your daily teaching to help you 

and your pupils get more cut of 
each day's work. 

EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHIL- 
DREN contains material for all 
grades. It is profusely illustrated 
with photographs, drawings, and dia- 
grams. For ready reference, the en- 
tire content is cross-indexed three ways—alphabetically, by grades, 
and by type of game. The hard-back binding will give you years of 
use. With EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHILDREN on your desk, you 
need never buy another game book as long as you teach. Send for 
your copy today. 
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ARITHMETIC 
PRACTICE WORKBOOKS 


for LIQUID PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


The Arithmetic Practice Workbooks are the first of The Instructor 
Teaching Aids to be produced for liquid process (spirit) duplicator. 
Each set in this series contains 32 master pages and is graded for 
both remedial and regular classroom use. These sets can be used as 
workbook-texts, or to provide supplementary practice drills. Printed 
from high-quality direct-process carbon, they will give you the quick- 
est, clearest, easiest reproduction you have ever known. Set | for 
Grade 1; Set Il for Grades 1 and 2; Set Ill for Grades 2 and 3; Set IV 
for Grades 3 and 4; Set V for Grades 4 and 5. 


Price, postpaid, each set... eee incall $2.50 
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( F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
I Dansville, N. Y. ] 
Please send me immediately the teaching aids checked below: 
| (0 THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK, Paper Cover. si.so|Ot 
1 C) THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK, Hard Cover........ : ..$2.00 I 
| _ EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHILDREN. $2.75 
ARITHMETIC PRACTICE WORKBOOKS i 
J Set b for Grade ba } ‘ — ia 
1 CO Set Il for Grades | and 2... | $2.50 | 
| [] Set Ill for Grades 2 and 3... $2.50 1 
| () Set IV for Grades 3 and 4... ans $2.50 ! 
i Te ag |, Re ERR EL i iN NEO AACS $2.50 I 
I ! 
| Total amount this order, $........ , enclosed. I 
1 ! 
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IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, health, language, music, reading, 
science, or social studies; or if you wish to know 
how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


counselor in that field, in care of Tue INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 









Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, 

Los Angeles 








Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Professor of Education, 


State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Where may I secure information on 
how to make lantern slides from my 
own negatives? 

Burk and James, Inc., 321 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, will send 
free upon request a circular on 
making lantern slides. It includes 
instructions for black-and-white as 
well as color slides, in the 2” x 2” 
and the 3%” x 4” sizes. 


* 


dre attachments for lanterns and com- 
bination opaque projectors as efficient 
as separate slidefilm projectors? 


In general it has been found that 
slidefilm attachments are not as ef- 
ficient as the projector made espe- 
cially for slidefilms. An optical 
system which is designed for a par- 
ticular function, such as projecting 
3%" x 4” lantern slides, is most 
effective when it is used for that 
purpose. The same is true for 
slidefilms. 


oa 


Some of our slides tvped on transparent 
cellulose tissue have roller marks on 
them. What is the cause of this? 


The streaked, cloudy areas on 
your typewritten slides are caused 
by an excess of powder on the car- 
bon side of the carbon paper. The 
powder is transferred to the tissue 
by the pressure of the platen. To 
correct this, wipe the surface of the 
carbon gently with a piece of 
cleansing tissue before inserting the 
carbon paper and tissue in the type- 
writer, 


+ 


I have been appointed audio-visual co- 
ordinator for our school building. What 
should my responsibilities be? 


Duties of the co-ordinator of 
audio-visual instruction vary greatly 
from one school system to another. 
However, the following responsi- 
bilities seem to be common to the 
position: scheduling the use of ma- 
terials and equipment, informing 
teachers about new materials and 
their availability, helping teachers 
locate suitable materials, assisting 
with in-service training programs, 
organizing and training student op- 
erators, reviewing and evaluating 
materials, and maintaining materi- 
als and equipment. In a large 
, school the co-ordinator should have 
half of his time for this work. 
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One of my pupils simply cannot learn 
to spell. Have you any suggestions on 
how I can help him? 


Assuming that you have tried the 
usual means of helping this pupil, 
I shall cite one method that is usu- 
ally successful in extreme cases of 
spelling disability. Have him use 
the tracing technique advocated by 
Grace M. Fernald in Remedial 
Techniques in Basic School Sub- 
jects (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18; 
$2.75). With a crayon and a piece 
of paper, write the word large 
and pronounce it distinctly. Have 
the child pronounce it after you. 
Then have him trace over your 
writing with his finger many times. 
The contact of finger with paper 
builds up a clear kinesthetic image 
which helps him learn the word. 


+ 


I teach in a one-room rural school. 
How can I reduce the number of classes 
in the language arts? 


Frequently you may have a 
storytelling period or a discussion 


about something of general interest 


in which all pupils, irrespective of 
grade levels, may take part. You 
may also combine subjects: the 
story in the reader may be drama- 
tized for the language lesson, or 
written for the spelling lesson. 


e 


Several of my primary children do not 
speak certain sounds clearly. How do 
you suggest I help them? 


It is possible that the more im- 
mature children in first grade are 
still too young to form certain 
sounds that are normally late in 
developing. Difficulties that persist 
may need remedial attention, how- 
ever. Refer to the following books. 

Games and Jingles for Speech 
Development, by Sarah T. Barrows 
and Katharine H. Hall (Expression 
Co., Magnolia, Mass.; $1.33). 

The Jingle Book of Speech Cor- 
rection, by Alice L. Wood (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 286 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10; $1.52). 

Our First Speech Book, by Mabel 
Lloyd (Newson and Co., 72 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; $1.20). 

This Way to Better Speech, by 
Louise Abney and Dorothy Miniace 
(World Book Co., 313 Park Hill 
Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y.; $1.16). 





Is there any evidence that kindergarten 
experience promotes success in reading 
in the first grade? 


A number of studies indicate the 
value of kindergarten experience as 
a basis for learning to read and for 
other school activities. The types 
of experiences usually given in kin- 
dergarten are definitely worth while 
in developing a readiness for learn- 
ing to read at first-grade level. The 
children who have not attended 
kindergarten should be given more 
time in the first grade for reading- 
readiness activities. Several weeks 
may be devoted to more reading- 
language activities and to the ex- 
perience background desirable for 
beginning to learn to read. 


* 


Will you give me the names of some 
recent and reliable books on the teach- 
ing of reading? 


The following books 
helpful to you. 

Teaching Children to Read, by 
Fay G. Adams and others (Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26 St., New York 
10; $4.00). 

Children Learn to Read, by 
David H. Russell (Ginn & Co., 
Statler Bldg., Park Square, Boston 
17; $3.25). 

Reading in Modern Education, 
by Paul A. Witty (D. C. Heath & 
10., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16; $3.50). 


may be 


o 


Two reading tests were given in our 
school within two weeks’ time. Why 
was the score on the first test higher? 


I think it has been found that 
tests do vary in grade scores. It 
may be that one test is harder than 
the other, or one test may have 
been given at a more favorable 
time. There may have been more 
distractions on the second day. 

The variation, however, is not 
important, for the main value of a 
test is to discover the spread or 
range of abilities or skills within a 
class group. The distribution of 
the scores furnishes a basis for 
grouping pupils for specific instruc- 
tion in reading. 

A good diagnostic test discloses 
not only the variability within the 
group, but the particular type of 
skill which needs to receive atten- 
tion in planning the learning pro- 
gram for each child. 


Please suggest an inexpensive and prac. 
tical art problem for early springtime, 
I teach a one-room rural school. 


expensive yet interesting. Use wild; 
flowers and arrange them in tin- 
can containers of various sizes. 
The paper should be peeled from 
the cans and then the cans should, 
be thoroughly washed. 
cans, especially those with ridges 
around them, are beautiful with 
large branches of flowers in them, 
In arranging flowers the children’ 
should follow these basic principles. 


the containers. 
with shorter flowers. 


ment. 


Should facts about the life of an artist 
be taught in connection with picture 
study in elementary grades? 


paintings better if they know some- 
thing of the artist’s life. 
ample, Rembrandt’s family owned 
a mill. 
at the sun streaming through a tiny 
window into a dark interior. Al 
through his life he painted thrusts 
of light contrasted by darkness: 
He did this in portraits and re 
ligious works, too. 


children facts about the artist’s life 
that will help them interpret the 
painting which they are studying. 


I understand that there is a new recipe 
for finger paint. Would you please tell 
me what it is? 


Flower arrangement can be ins 


The tall 





1. Pick long stems or branches. 
2. Do not crowd the flowers into 


3. Place tall flowers in a vase 


4. Use leaves in the arrange- 


* 


The children will understand the 





For ex- 


Rembrandt liked to look 


In general you should teach the 


e 





You will need the following in- 


gredients to make finger paint. 


1% cups laundry starch 
% cup cold water 
1 quart boiling water 
1% cups soap flakes 
% cup talcum powder 
4 teaspoons vinegar 
Mix the starch and cold watet. 


Pour the boiling water into the 
starch, stirring constantly. 

till thick. 
stove and stir in the soap flakey 
vinegar, and talcum powder. Pug 
the mixture into individual cam 
tainers and add color as desired: 


Remove it from the 
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Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 











Health 


MAY HARE 


Health Education Co-ordinator, 
Kansas State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Please give us some suggestions as to 
how, with limited funds, we can build 
up play equipment for young children. 


A pamphlet, Homemade Play 
Equipment for Young Children, 
may be secured from the Child De- 
velopment Dept., Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Ames, Iowa. Single copies 
are sent without charge. 


* 


With the heavy teaching load most 
teachers have, how can they assume the 
problem of guidance? 


It has often been stressed that 
guidance is not something added 
to the curriculum; it is a point of 
view which permeates everything 
the teacher does. A report of one 
school’s approach to this problem 
is Dorothy Baruch’s “Incorporation 
of Therapeutic Procedures as Part 
of the Educative Process,” which 
was published in the American 
Journal of Ortho-Psychiatry for 
October, 1942. Reprints of the 
article may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Dr. Baruch, 201 South 
Lasky Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
While the study reports upon a pre- 
school program, it is adaptable to 
the primary grades. 


« 


I wish to take a correspondence course 
in newer methods in primary education. 
Where is such work available? 


Among the schools responding to 
my inquiry to date, the following 
two have indicated that they offer 
such work: George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, 
Tenn., and University of Minne- 
sota, College of Education, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

There are others offering such 
work, and direct inquiry to several 
schools of your choice would un- 
doubtedly reveal one or more offer- 
ing the work you want. 


e 


! have a hard-of-hearing child in my 
second grade. Can you suggest things 
I might do to help her? 


Make certain that the child has 
the advantage of best seat place- 
ment, stand so that she can see your 
face, and be sure to enunciate 
clearly but not in an exaggerated 
fashion. Don’t fail to make allow- 
ances for the child’s handicap, but 
do not be obvious or patronizing 
in manner. 

An extended list of suggestions 
for classroom teachers has been as- 
sembled by our special teacher of 
the deaf and hard of hearing and 
may be secured by sending your re- 
quest, with a stamped, addressed 
envelope, to Mr. Paul L. Hill, THE 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


My pupils like to paste pictures on the 
windows. Will this cut off too much 
light? 

Windows should be kept clean 
and clear so that the sunshine may 
come in unobstructed. The chil- 
dren’s eyes need light. Tests have 
been made of classrooms where the 
lower panes were obstructed with 
decorations. The loss of light va- 
ried from 5 to 16 per cent. Win- 
dow space in classrooms is planned 
scientifically. Your children need 
the advantage of adequate light for 
their work. 


~~ 


In my rural school with pupils in all 
grades, desks are of one size. How 
can I make my beginners comfortable? 


I would try very hard to persuade 
the school board to provide some 
portable desks. They would be use- 
ful for many years, even if consol- 
idation should take place. If they 
are unable to make this purchase, 
ask for a table of a suitable height 
and chairs fitted properly to the 
smaller children. 

In the meantime, place boxes un- 
der the feet of children who are un- 
able to touch the floor. This will 
prevent their legs from dangling— 
a position which is very tiresome, 
and which encourages restlessness 
and poor posture. 


* 


Please suggest a project for fifth- and 
sixth-graders in which health is corre- 
lated with other subjects. 


Your pupils would enjoy building 
window boards to prevent drafts 
and provide proper ventilation in 
the schoolroom. This project cor- 
relates with science in that atten- 
tion can be called to the fact that 
window boards direct the fresh air 
up though the open space and keep 
the air constantly in motion. As 
the children read to discover the 
how and the why, there is meaning- 
ful correlation of reading, spelling, 
vocabulary building, and use of the 
dictionary. 

Arithmetic has a definite place 
in the measuring of the boards, 
and manual training in the proper 
use of tools—the plane, the level, 
the saws, and so on. 

As the project is being developed 
and described, there is practice in 
written composition, sentence struc- 
ture, paragraphing, spelling, and 
other language skills. If a report of 
the project is given orally before 
the school or to the Board of Edu- 
cation, much attention will be paid 
to courtesy, politeness, correct pro- 
nunciation, distinct enunciation, 
and voice training. 


Where can I find a bibliography of sup- 
plementary science books for use with 
elementary grades? 


You will find such a bibliography 
in The Elementary Science Library, 
Teachers Number, September 1949, 
of the Cornell Rural School Leaf- 
let. Approximately two hundred 
books suitable for independent 
reading are listed. The bibliogra- 
phy is annotated, and it includes 
books about animals, plants, and 
physical sciences. 

This booklet is published by the 
New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University; the 
price is $.20. Address: Cornell 
Rural School Leaflet, Fernow Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


+ 


Can you suggest ways to integrate the 
seventh-grade science with the work in 
foods in our home-cconomics classes? 


When we try to determine some 
of the things pupils need to know 
about food, we find many ways in 
which these two fields overlap. If 
pupils are learning how to buy, 
prepare, cook, and serve food, there 
are many science problems in- 
volved. Some of them are: Of 
what are the different foods com- 
posed? What do these elements 
and compounds do in the body? 
How can vitamins be conserved in 
preparing and cooking food? Why 
is a balanced diet necessary in the 
body? How do plants make and 
store the food which we get from 
them? 

An analysis of these problems will 
show the close association between 
science and home economics. 


4 


Please suggest some experiments with 
plants that my fourth-graders can do 
this spring. 


Experiments are done to answer 
questions, to solve problems, and 
to make ideas more graphic and 
understandable to children. Ex- 
periments with plants should be 
selected on the basis of what prob- 
lems about plants your group is 
trying to solve. Here are some 
problems which may suggest ex- 
periments to you. 


1. Will plants grow without 
light? 

2. In what kinds of soil do plants 
grew best? 


3. What do seeds need in order 
to grow into plants? 

4. What happens to a seed as it 
begins to grow? 

5. How does water get from the 
ground into the plant? 

6. Do the leaves of plants give 
off water? 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 74. 
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When a parent complains because his 
child is asked to “listen” while the 
others sing, how shall I explain this? 


Let me answer this way: One 
new mother in town called me up 
and said, “I’m so disappointed in 
the schools here. I heard the mu- 
sic was so wonderful, and the 
teacher won’t even let my children 
sing!” 

“Mrs. S.,” I said, “your children 
are at the moment unable to match 
tones, unable to sing. They are 
being given daily individual atten- 
tion—more attention than is given 
to those who can sing. We may not 
be able to help your oldest child 
because she has been without help 
for so long that it would take more 
time than one teacher can give. 
But wait until the end of the term 
before you condemn us in regard to 
the others.” The two younger chil- 
dren soon learned to match tones 
and entered quickly into the singing 
group. 

It is unfortunate that this won- 
derful subject—wonderful in its ef- 
fect on the individual—is so often 
neglected by administrators. Oc- 
casionally you may hear one boast 
that he “can’t carry a tune in a 
basket,” or that he doesn’t “know 
one note from another.” I said to 
one such person, “So you enjoy be- 
ing illiterate in the one universal 
language that exists! You, an edu- 
cator!” 

He looked at me in amazement 
and said humbly, “I guess you are 
right; I am illiterate!” 


+. 


Should I insist that my upper-grade pu- 
pils sing alone during music class? 
They don’t like to. 


If children are taught to sing 
alone daily just as they read or spell 
alone, it becomes a perfectly natur- 
al thing and may be continued 
through the upper grades. An up- 
per-grade class that has not had 
this training is another problem en- 
tirely, and must be handled with 
great care. 

Above all things, children should 
be taught to love singing. In a 
well-organized system where music 
is properly taught, each child in 
every grade should sing alone each 
day. It takes just five minutes to 
go around a class with a little 
phrase of a song or syllables. 





A CORRECTION 


We regret having misquoted a 
part of Miss Bryant’s answer to the 
first question in her February col- 
umn. Her statement should have 
read: “The best singing range is 
from D belew the staff to G above 
the staff.” 
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an ever new and changing Pageant of Beauty 


fo, Garden Week, April 
ve, 22 to April 29. / ir. 
Ve. 


Come to Virginia during Garden 
Week... 


inia’s lovely gardens see a land of beauty ina 
a << oe pageant of glorious color! During 
this one eventful week, Virginia on on apn 


oben... for swim- 
ming, boating. 
fishing and all 


ocean sports. 


throws open its mellow, proud old 
mansions of yesteryear . . . its coun- 
tryside is gorgeous with the color and 
fragrance of millions of dogwood 
blossoms . . . Norfolk's eighty-acre 
A », Nesfelt's Aselee Azalea Gardens are aflame with 

WY” Gardens — Eighty beauty... restored Colonial 

ccves af Seanty, glertens Williamsburg’s formal gardens are 
at their finest. There is no better 


in April. 
time to see historic, romantic old 


/ 
Virginia. 


~ 
CLAD Apple Blossom 
a Festival, April 27, 
‘Wg 28. This gay, pictures- 
que festival is held in 


historic Winchester. There are many 


fine golf courses 
—~ including 
several famous 
championship 
courses. 









Virginia Music 
*} Festival, May 11-14. in 
lovely Charlottesville. 

See Monticello and Ash 
Lawn while you're bere. Write for Free Copy of Pictorial Booklet. 


Motion Pictures on Virginia Available, 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
ROOM 849 + 914 CAPITOL STREET + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















































CANADA'S 
| OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


Nearby NOVA SCOTIA 


has everything for a Perfect Vacation! 


IT’S SO EASY TO REACH this sea-conditioned summer wonderland... 
by car, ship, train, plane or bus. FROM ALL OVER AMERICA folks 
with an eye to worth-while vacation values keep coming back year after 
year...to play and relax on magnificent sandy beaches, drive on 
uncrowded highways, enjoy unspoiled scenery, virgin forests and quaint 


villages. You'll find accommo- 
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fine resort hotels, comfortable | , scom 


shore and lakeside cabins. And | mikey : euenens os po tw Mp nt 
remember—average daily sum- i . 


dations to suit any budget in 


P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


mer temperature is only 70° Plsase cond free Gherature to —_ 


— Overnight from Boston by 
Eastern Steamship Lines— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| Name... 


Sraert 
| Crrv ‘ State 
New York Office 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers Collcge, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








_—_—_.., 


Social Stud tes 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Public Schools, 

Mishawaka, Indiana 





Is there any recent evidence that teach- 
ing arithmetic meaningfully gives better 
results than stressing drill? 


A recent study by William A. 
Brownell and others entitled Mean- 
ingful vs. Mechanical Learning: A 
Study in Grade III Subtraction 
(Duke University Press, College 
Station, Durham, N.C.; $3.00) 
shows that pupils learn better in a 
meaningful program of arithmetic 
than in a drill program. 

The authors compared two 
groups of about 1400 pupils in the 
third grade to se whether the de- 
composition method or the equal- 
additions method of subtraction is 
superior. The pupils were divided 
into approximately four equal 
groups. Half of the pupils learned 
to subtract by one method and half 
by the other method. One group 
in each half was taught to use the 
method meaningfully and the other 
group to uss it mechanically. 

The results showed conclusively 
that the decomposition method is 
superior to the equal-additions 
method when each is taught mean- 
ingfully or if the latter is taught 
mechanically. On the other hand, 
when both methods are taught 
mechanically, the equal-additions 
method is the better method. 

This experiment was well con- 
trolled, and the results obtained by 
use of personal interview showed 
whether or not pupils understood 
the work. The results proved that 
understanding is a vital factor in 
learning a given area in arithmetic. 


e 


Where do you suggest I find material 
for the bulletin board for my classes in 
upper-grade arithmetic? 


Your class work should be the 
chief source of material for the 
bulletin board. Most of the superi- 
or teachers of arithmetic whom I 
have observed, use the bulletin 
board to display the best work of 
the class for each week. This 
serves as an incentive for pupils to 
do good work both in and out of 
class. When satisfactory work is 
completed, it should be displayed 
before the class. 

Many successful teachers of 
arithmetic have a_ bulletin-board 
committee whose function is to col- 
lect materials from newspapers and 
magazines to be displayed in the 
classroom. The teacher directs the 
activities of this committee so that 
the material used is pertinent to the 
topic studied in class. 








—! 


Where can I obtain upper-grade supple. 
mentary material about radio and tele. 
vision? 

The National Broadcasting Co, 
Inc., RCA Bldg., Radio City, New 
York 20, will send free on request 
mimeographed sheets of informa- 
tion on various aspects of radio and 
television. 


* 


In grade three we have a social-studies 
unit on Indi-n life. Please give me sug 
gestions for a culminating activity. 


The following list will help you. 

|. Present an original play. 

2. Entertain parents at an Indi- 
an program in which the children 
tell what they have learned about 
Indians. 

3. Make and show a movie of 
different types of Indian life. 

4. Have a classroom radio quiz 
program and ask questions pre- 
pared by different committees in 
the class. 

5. Write letters to children on an 
Indian reservation. 


* 


Please give me information concerning 
the organization of social-studies units 
in the elementary grades. 


| would suggest that you secure 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1936, No. 5, How to Build a Unit 
of Work, by Ruth G. Strickland 
(Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.15). In 
this bulletin you will find numerous 
suggestions on how to choose, plan, 
and carry out units of work. Ob 
jectives, illustrative units, and bib- 
liographies are also included. 

Another source that gives excel- 
lent help on teaching units is 4 
book published by the California 
State Department of Education 
in Sacramento, entitled Teachers 
Guide to Child Development in the 
Intermediate Grades; $1.00. | 

For help in organizing specific 
units, consult city and state courses 
of study which are available to you 
in the curriculum laboratories of 
teacher-training institutions m of 
near your community. 

* 

My sixth-grade class is studying life mn 


Great Britain. Where may they secure 
free pictures and pamphlets? 


Excellent posters, pamphlets, and 
pictures may be secured free from 
the British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20: 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 74. 
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Lunches to Please the 
Pupils 


(Continued from page 18, 


from several classes, a few girls 
made and sold sandwiches, only to 
discover that they lost money when 
they didn’t take orders in advance. 
Finally, they conferred with cracker 
and peanut salesmen and arranged 
to handle nonperishable foods that 
could be replaced if they became 
stale. Chocolate milk from a near- 
by dairy was also made available 
by one of the boys. To make the 
keeping of records and the care of 
the money easier, and the lunch 
material accessible, the class agreed 
that two girls should handle the 
business for at least half a year. 
The two girls volunteering for the 
work kept all records and invoices, 
and banked the money made from 
their sales. The profit was later 
used to buy books, balls, and other 
items for the school. 
OUTCOMES 

Although the unit did not cul- 
minate in a “big show” or a dra- 
matic event, we attained several 
lasting objectives which we believe 
are valuable and of a more perma- 
nent nature. 

1. The children now realize that 
everyone needs a variety of foods 
and that more attention should be 
given to selection of foods. 

2. They appreciate the cost in 
time, effort, and materials in- 
volved in preparation of foods. In 
addition to this, they understand 
the historical background of many 
foods. 

3. They know the classes of 
foods, the importance of balanced 
meals, and the wisdom of learning 
to eat foods of all kinds. 


Elves at Easter 


(Continued from page 21) 


and knocked it from his head. 
Quick as a wink Dicky dropped 
his own green hat on the ground, 
picked up Nicky’s blue hat, and 
put it on his head. 

“Wait,” began Nicky, but Dicky 
punched him in the ribs and hand- 
ed him the green hat. 

“Oh,” said Nicky. “Oh, I see. 

Well, I'll be on my way to get the 
tea things ready.” 
_ Leaving Dicky to walk with the 
tox, Nicky hurried home, and hunt- 
ed frantically around for a place to 
hide the eges. 

“Not in the cupboard,” Nicky 
said to himself. “The fox will look 
there. Not in the wood box. The 
fox will look there, too. The fox 
will look in the icebox, too. Oh! 
Where can I hide our eggs?” 

Taking the lids from the two 
kettles on the stove, he put three 
of the eges in one kettle, and three 
in the other. Hurriedly he put on 
an apron, and he was setting the 
table when Mr. Fox and Micky 
and Dicky came into the house. 
Mr. Fox went over to Dicky. 
who had on Nicky’s blue hat. 
“Give me those eggs,” said Mr. Fox 
threatenincly. 

“T hav 


no eggs,” said Dicky, 


and to prove it he turned his pock- 
out, 


ets wrone side 


“T’ve. been tricked!” shrieked 
Mr. Fox. “But just you wait! I'll 
find where you hid the eggs!” 

Mr. Fox went to the cupboard 
and looked inside. He looked in 
the wood box and he looked in the 
icebox, too. Then he went to the 
stove and lifted the lid on one ket- 
tle. “What is this green stuff?” 

“Spinach,” answered the elves. 

“I hate spinach!” Mr. Fox 
howled. “But what is in this 
kettle?” he asked, as he lifted the 
lid on the second kettle. 





“Beets,” cried the elves. 

“I can’t stand beets!” said 
Mr. Fox in disgust. “I’m not 
going to stay for tea if this is all 
there is to eat.” 

So Mr. Fox stormed out of the 
house and down the path through 
the forest. 

“Where are the eggs?” asked 
Micky and Dicky in one breath, 
when Mr. Fox had disappeared. 

“I put them in the kettles of 
spinach and beets,” Nicky an- 
swered. “I saved them from the 








| 


| 





ruined for us now.” 
went to the stove. 


from the kettles. “Our 
in surprise. 
the beets. 


eat, too.” 





ate a merry Easter dinner. 


fox, but I’m afraid they will be 


Micky and Nicky and Dicky 
With long- 
handled spoons, they took the eggs 
Easter 
eggs are not ruined,” they shouted 
“Three are green like 
the spinach and three are red like 
They’re all colored like 
Easter eggs, and they’re ready to 


So the three elves sat down and 
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VACATION GUIDE 


Packed with pictures and 
fun-map of playgrounds. 
Money-saving tips on round 
trips. Send this coupon to 
New York Central, Room 1334-Y, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free Vacation Guide. 
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There’s fun and excitement unlimited 
in the gay and green Pacific North- 
west. Seattle’s fascinating waterfront 
... alpine meadows on Mt. Rainier 
... ferry trips on Puget Sound... 
the thrilling Olympic Peninsula. . . 
fine hotels and mountain chalets. 
Your vacation dollar goes far in 
Montana or Washington. And re- 
member, Seattle and Tacoma are 
« gateways to Alaska and just a short 
cruise from British Columbia. 


Free Vacation Literature 
For a how-to-plan and how-to-go 
booklet, write H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, 634 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Vistas are wide and high in the glass- 
enclosed Skytop Lounge. 











For mountains, islands, sea and play 
...the northwest corner of the U.S.A. 


RIDE OLYMPIAN 
THE, . 


This Speedliner tops off a perfect 
vacation. All new! Private-room 
sleepers with bedrooms, roomettes 
and Skytop Lounge; Touralux sleep- 
ers, offering berth comfort and pri- 
vacy at low cost; also Luxurest 
coaches, diningand Tip Top Grillcars. 

enjoy air conditioned comfort on 
the Olympian H1iawatTua, and the 
best of mountain scenery without 
tiring drives across sun-baked 
plains. Cars available for your own 
use at destination through the con- 
venient Rail-Auto service. 





The Tip TopGrill 

car above is open 

to all passengers. a. SECO 
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UNION RUBBER 4 ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTON, W. J. 
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“Thank you, Sefior, thank you!” 


said Jose. He always spoke very 
politely, but this time he was es- 
pecially pleased because the extra 
money was a start toward the 
amount that he needed to buy the 
box of chocolates for his mother’s 
birthday. 

But his pleasure did not last. In 
his hurry to wrap the bowl, Jose 
tripped, and as he tried to catch 
himself on the side of the counter, 
he knocked over a small vase. It 
rolled slowly across the counter, 
fell, and scattered in bits all over 
the floor. 

Grandmother Martinez was sor- 
ry, but she said, “Jose, you will 
have to put the twenty-five cents 
the American gave you into the 
cashbox with the other money we 
earn today. It will help pay for 
the broken pottery.” So Jose’s 
dream lay in pieces just like the 
vase. 

Pedro, who sometimes helped 
his father in a near-by stall, heard 
Jose’s disappointed “Oh!” He 
peeked around his curtain of yel- 
low straw rugs and asked what 
had happened. Soon all of Jose’s 
friends knew about the broken 
vase. Carlotta brought him a blue 
flower from her flower counter. 
Conchita offered him a_ wispy 
hanky with a dotted design that 
looked like a rooster when you 
held the hanky up to the light. 
And Sancho gave him a tiny 
carved monkey with a broken tail. 

Jose was very grateful. But he 
still wanted the best for his moth- 
er, the box of chocolates with red 
roses on the outside. 

The next day was Sunday. In the 
afternoon the streets were full of 
tourists hunting for souvenirs and 
full of Mexicans who had come 
into Juarez from the country. Jose 
bumped into many of them as they 
strolled along the avenue. 

“Watch out, little boy! You 
will fall against a moving car, and 
it will not speak to you as I am 
doing now,” said a handsome 
young man in a wide sombrero. 

“Careful, young one, or you will 
knock me down!” said a pretty 
young girl in a red dress. 

Suddenly Jose saw Senor Lopez 
and his wife. They were bringing 
their baby daughter to the church 
to be christened, to be given her 
Christian name. 

A christening! A _ christening! 
Jose’s feet turned to wings. A 
christening meant that the court- 
vard of the church would be full 
of boys waiting for the baby’s god- 
father to throw some centavos and 
perhaps a couple of pesos in honor 
of the happy event. 

“T am a lucky boy to have seen 
Sefior Lopez and his family,” Jose 
thought, as he reached the wide 
courtyard of the old church, and 
he smiled as he eyed the door 
through which Sefor Lopez and 
his family would soon be coming 
out. 

Suddenly Jose straightened up. 
There they were on the great stone 
step. He watched the baby’s god- 
father as his fingers slipped into 
the right-hand pocket of his suit. 





Jose’s Dream Comes True 
(Continued from page 23) 


He saw him draw out a handful 
of change and raise his arm. 

But the other boys who had fol. 
lowed the christening party were 
also watching that upraised arm! 
Like a football team scrambling for 
a fumbled ball they plunged as 
coins came sailing through the air. 
Jose was ready, too, ready to jump 
or dive, but he stopped just half 
a second to say, “Thank yoy, 
thank you, Sefior,” in his usual 
polite way. In that half second. 
the boys in the blue overalls picked 
up every centavo, and even the 
big rolling peso that almost disap. 
peared into a mound of sand, 

The boys ran off with their 
coins. Senor Lopez and his family 
strolled away with the newly chris. 
tened baby. 

Just as Jose’s dream was about 
to disappear again, he heard an 
American voice saying, “You 
should have said thank you after. 
ward, not beforehand, little Mexi- 
can boy. What’s your name?” 

“Jose, Senorita,” he said sadly. 

“Jose, my name is Miss Brown,” 
said the American seforita. “T 
like to draw people, and I have a 
plan. Come, let’s talk it over” 
And Miss Brown walked back to 
her brushes and water colors. 

Jose looked at her easel and 
pointed to the painting. “That is 
very beautiful, and it looks just 
like the courtyard and church.” 

“Thank you, Jose,” said the 
American artist with a big smile. 
“Thank you for your compliment, 
but that is not the reason I want- 
ed you to look at it. Don’t you 
think it seems rather empty with 
out a person somewhere in the 
painting? If you will pose for me 
I can find a few centavos in my 
purse for you.” 

Jose looked very serious. He put 
his hands in his pockets, puffed 
out his chest, stood very stiff and 
straight, and swayed a little from 
side to side as he tried to keep 
still. “Like this, do you meaf, 
Sefiorita Brown?” he asked in 4 
voice as rigid as his posture. 

The American artist just laughed 
and laughed. “Oh, no, no, no! 
First you must not stand up like 
a stick. In fact I don’t want you 
to stand up at all. I want you t0 
sit down comfortably on this low 
wall. Don’t look at me, and don't 
look at the church. Just look out 
over the courtyard toward the 
mountains as if you were expect 
ing something very exciting © 
happen. If you don’t think of 
something exciting, you might 9° 
to sleep.” ; 

“Oh, Senorita! I am not like 
Pedro, but of course, you do not 
know Pedro. Anyway, thinking 
something exciting will be easy- 
And then Jose told Miss Browa 
about his mother’s birthday 
his plan. 

Miss Brown looked pleased and 
showed Jose where to sit dowm 
Jose turned toward the sicrras and 
jooked excited as he thought of ht 
dream. é 

Miss Brown sketched and paifit 
ed rapidly. Before long Jose 4 

(Continued on page 98) 
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By Air-Highway to Mexico 
and Central America 
(Continued from page 69) 


Flying high in the clouds, peep- 
ing down at old volcanoes, rivers, 
and land new to us, we caught 
our first glimpse of El Salvador, of 
Honduras, and of Nicaragua. 
Brief stops at the airports made us 
want to know these countries bet- 
ter. But friends—students whom 
we had known in the States and 
their families—were waiting for us 
in Costa Rica. With them we were 
to visit for three weeks. So on we 
went, making mental notes about 
each country at whose door we 
barely tapped on our way south. 

What a welcome Costa Rica 
save us! The hills and mountains, 
the flowers—lilies, roses, amapolas, 
sardenias—all invited us to stay. I 
had hoped that I could pick one 
orchid, but I must do that when 
I return to Costa Rica at another 
season. 

San José, the capital of this 
little country just north of Pana- 
ma, is a delightful city. It is per- 
haps the most European of all the 
capitals of the “other” republics. 
Its streets are narrow, but well- 
paved. Its climate, which has a 
bracing effect on all who go there, 
is unexcelled. The Cathedral in 
San José is beautiful; it faces a 
large central park which is the 
center of much life every day. 

But there are other interesting 
cities. Cartago, Heredia, and Ala- 
juela are the ones we _ visited. 
Cartago is on the highway to Iraza 
—one of the country’s three vol- 
canoes—the sight of which filled 
me with an awe that I had not 
felt since I stood by the Grand 
Canyon. Cartago and Heredia 
are coffee-growing centers. Near 
Alajuela much sugar is grown. 

The Costa Ricans are most hos- 
pitable and generous; they are 
self-respecting and always respect- 
ful of other peoples. Proud of 
their European heritage, they ap- 
pear gay and happy—and ambi- 
tious, too. 

A jaunt to Panama and the 
Canal Zone gave us a chance to 
see whether the pictures of the 
canal in our geography books are 
really accurate. Well, they are, 
but they are not beautiful enough. 
Never shall I forget those huge 
gates swinging slowly open as 
though bowing before the majesty 
of the great Swedish boat which 
was knocking for admission. A 
small banana boat and a still 
smaller craft were sneaking 
through like small children at the 
skirts of an older friend. 

Panama...I looked to the 
south and thought of Lima, of 
Cuzco, and of other cities, old and 
new, which I wished to see; I 
longed to travel farther along the 
route of the conquistadores, but it 
was necessary to about-face. 

Managua, Nicaragua — I had 
read of this capital city, and I had 
sung the popular song on_ this 
— many times. But I had for- 
gotten that it was set on the edge 
of a lake. Managua is beautifully 
located, with hills all around. Its 
ey are narrow and over them 

rapid rate go horse-drawn 








The city is interesting, 

with buildings of modern type. 
Nicaragua, you recall, gave to 

the world Rubén Dario, the great- 


carriages. 


est of modern Latin-American 
poets. A handsome statue of him 
stands beside the lake. 

Well, by this time three Central 
American countries were our 
friends, and we looked forward to 
meeting the fourth. A quick flight 
brought us to Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras. It was a city of quaint 
charm, a city nestled in hills 


through which no railroad makes 
its way. We climbed and twisted 
through mysterious streets. At 
every intersection the driver of 
the Pan American Airways station 
wagon sounded his horn and we 
stretched our necks out of the win- 
dows to warn him of traffic around 
the corner. 

It was here in Tegucigalpa that 
we had much fun talking to the 
students of a school across the 
narrow street from our hotel. And 





class period! I was a little 
ashamed as I leaned from the 
window to catch the words of a 
student across the way. What 
would the profesor think? In a 
few minutes we found out, because 
he came to the window and joined 
in the conversation! 

Our last Central American capi- 
tal was San Salvador—a modern 
city with well-paved streets and 
attractive city squares. We were 
impressed by the quick pace of the 








we talked to them during their (Continued on page 82) 
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Take one capable ‘“‘Chief of Staff” and a group of willing 
. one map of the United States plus a display of food 
...and you'll have the ingredients for an effective phase of a 
nutrition program. Objective: to encourage pupils to select a 
well-balanced meal in the school lunchroom. 


recruits .. 


A daily table display in the corridor previewing the menu 
being served becomes the basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the 
nutritional value of foods on the menu. To tie together studies of 
nutrition and geography, the children run ribbons from cut-out 
models or actual displays of food to the important areas where 
the principal ingredient of each food is produced. Seeking out 
these geographical locations makes an engrossing classroom 
project. The inclusiom of breakfast and dinner menus, as well 
as the school lunch, in classroom discussions helps show that 
the “basic 7” foods are a daily requirement of good diets. 


To arouse school-wide interest in the program, the table 
display may be assigned to a different class each week 
and an award given for the best one. 

For more information on this suggested program or for 
further assistance in maintaining or introducing nutrition 
studies in your classroom, write: Education Section, 
Department of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis: 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive plans, 
ideas and materials are available immediately. 





FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY 


Menu Planning Board: 
select a pupil from each class 


Lunchroom Monitors: 
to check foods not eaten 
to place milk on trays 
to keep lunchroom neat 
to assist servers 


Mimeograph Committee: 


to print weekly menus for parents 


Decorating Committee: 
to make colorful place mats 


to put nutrition posters on lunch- 
room walls 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














INSTRUCTIONS are given on page 84. 
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BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 392 


Please send me free information about Medical Reimbursement for student tours. 


There are other coupons on pages 82, 84, 92, and 9%. 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


City - Zone State 
See eS SS SS SF SS SS SF SF SS KS KS SF SF SF SS SF SS SF SS SS KS SS SS SS eS ee eee eee eee eee 


GILBERTON CO., INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 63 
Please send me a complete list of publications in the Classics Illustrated Series. 

Grade 

Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D 


B 


No. 
City Zone State 

See ee eS ee Kee ee SRE RK Ke EK KK ee Ree eee eee ee 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 43 


Please send me a reprint of the 8-page teaching project, "LET'S FIND OUT ABOUT ICE 
CREAM," appearing in the April issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


4 


Name. 
Street or R.D. 
City . Zone State 


Se Ce eee eRe eK eee KKK KK KKK KR KK KK KKK Ke eee eee ee ee 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 262 


Please send me instruction folder on AMAZART, @ new sensational paint. It decorates, 


4 


monograms, marks fabrics, wood, metal, pottery, or tile right from the tube. 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 29] 
Please send me a TRIAL preview set on COLONIAL LIFE. | am enclosing a school letter- 


4 


head 
Name Position 
Street of R.D ..... School 


City Zone State 

Tr rt nee ea eee 
AIRMAID HOSIERY MILLS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 347 
Please send me Airmaid Nylon's beauty booklet, ‘You and Your Legs," the free new 
booklet of leg beauty ‘‘know-how."’ Exercises, beauty and fashion hints for more lovely 
legs . excellent phys-ed project. 


B 


Name 
Street or R.D - 
City State 
See SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SB eee ee ee eee es 
SCIENCE KIT THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 345 
Please send me information about your portable elementary science laboratory for more 
interesting science teaching. 


Zone 


Name Oe 


4 


Supt's Name 


R.C.A. MANUFACTURING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 463 
Please send me illustrated booklet which lists and describes the records in the RCA Victor 
Record Library for Elementary Schools 


GB 


Grade 
School 


Name 


Street or R.D 

City Zone State 
SSSSS SK SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS sess aasaeaseeee 
KELLOGG CO., Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 425 
Please send me Kellogg's Early Bird Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder 
for each pupil, prize buttons for pupils in winning team. There are children in 


3 


my class. (See Page 95.) 

Name School and Grade 
School Address . 
City Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 9 


Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 - 5 - 6. (FREE to Teachers and 
Professional People.) (Full information must be given.) Grades taught —.__. 
Street or R.D 


Zone State 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS Sees SS SS SSS SSS SSS 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 7] 
Piease send . copies (limit 25 per class) of your new booklet, ‘Sew Easy with 
Cotton Bags,’ giving latest Simplicity patterns and newest styles and ideas for making 
clothes and household articles from cotton bags. 

Name - — ee 

. Name of School______. 


City Zone State ott 
ae SSSR SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSeS SSS SSS SSS SSeS 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educationa! Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 160 


Please send me a copy of your recently published 16-page picture-booklet entitled "Coal 
at Work." | plen to use it to bring up to date our geography textbook when we study 
about coal and coal mining. 


4 


Grade 


Scheel... 


Name 


Street or R.D. 

City Zone State 
SRR SRS SSS SSS SS SSS SESS SSS SSS SSS SSeS SSS SSS SSeS 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 272 


Kindiy send me FACTS ASOUT SOFT DRINKS: Packet containing booklets—the Manufacture 
of Carbonated Beverages, Health and Liquids, Fatigue versus Efficiency, and Sparkling 
Party Recipes 


4 


Grade 
No. Pupils es 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


State —s 


City Zone ’ 
-—ssce 
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Rubbers for Johnny 


(Continued from page 21) 


“I have no rubbers in that size,” 
he said, “but I have five pairs of 
red rubber boots.” 

“I will take them,” decided 
Mrs. Centipede, so she paid for 
the five pairs of rubber boots, and 
the shoe man wrapped them up 
for her. 

Finally Mrs. Centipede and 
Johnny went to the last shoe store 
in town. “I want twenty pairs of 
rubbers for my little boy,” said 
Mrs. Centipede. 

“I am sorry, but I have no rub- 
bers in that size,” said the shoe 
man. “But I have bedroom slip- 
pers, and tennis shoes, and ladies’ 
high-heeled pumps. They are very 
nice shoes, madam.” 

“Have you twenty pairs in all?” 
asked Mrs. Centipede. 

“Yes, I think I have,” said the 
shoe man. 

Mrs. Centipede said, “I will 
take them.” She paid for the 
shoes, and the shoe man wrapped 
them for her. 

Then Mrs. Centipede 
Johnny went home. 

It was still wet the next morn- 
ing, and Mother Centipede said, 
“Johnny, you must wear your new 
rubbers to school today.” 

“No,” objected Johnny. “The 
fellows will laugh at me if I do.” 

“No matter. You must wear 
your new rubbers.” 

Very slowly Johnny obeyed. 

Going to school, Johnny tipped 
sideways, because the high-heeled 
shoes were all on one side. Johnny 
stopped and changed half of the 
high-heeled shoes to the other side. 
It made him balance better, but 
he still felt queer. So he stopped 
again and put the high heels on 
his ten front feet. 

“Now I’m too high in front, and 
too low behind,” thought Johnny. 
“Who ever heard of anyone’s ‘sit- 
ting down to walk?” So Johnny 
changed the high heels to his ten 
hindmost feet. That was even 
worse. “I’m almost on my knees 
in front, and all humped up be- 
hind!” he groaned in despair. 

Just then Johnny heard the 
school bell ring, so he hurried on 
to school. 

“Oh, look at the funny rub- 
bers!” cried the other centipede 
children when Johnny came into 
the classroom. How they laughed, 
for Johnny looked so funny all 
humped up behind! His hundred 
fringy legs stuck out on each side, 
and it was very amusing to see 
high-heeled pumps, red-and-purple 
bedroom slippers, black-and-white 
tennis shoes, and red rubber boots 
with twenty-five pairs of new rub- 
bers sprinkled in between—all on 
one centipede. 

The next time it rained, Mother 
Centipede brought out twenty-five 


and 


| pairs of brand-new shiny rubbers 
| that she had bought for Johnny. 
| “Would 


you like to wear these 
rubbers instead of the high-heeled 
pumps, the bedroom slippers, the 
tennis shoes, and the red rubber 
boots?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes!” said Johnny, and he 
never again forgot to wear his rub- 
bers when it rained. 
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WHAT YOU NEED - 
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The Instructor Educational Service has just | °° | 
completed an authoritative teaching aid: cid 
“Come See France”’ which is offered teachers s 
of intermediate grades. m6 
Written to conform to curriculum stand ys f 
ards of leading state courses of study, “Come on 
See France”’ is vocabulary-tested and canbe § best 
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The Phonograph at School 
(Continued from page 30) 


B. Showing the illustrative ma- 
terial to the children if desired and 
giving them a little introduction 
so that they will have something 
definite to listen for. 
G. Playing the record for the first 
time. 
D. Discussion of the record; ques- 
tions raised and answered. 
E. Replaying of favorite parts. 
F, Showing pictures, books, mod- 
els, or other supplementary ma- 
terial. 
G.' Playing the record for the sec- 
ond time. 
H. More discussion. 
I. Playing the record for a final 
time if necessary. 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

Follow-up activities may grow 
out of an interest in a record. In 
most cases the second or third 
playing of the record concludes its 
ise, but there will be times when 
other activities will be a natural 
outcome. 

Such activities may take only a 
few minutes or may last for several 
days. In either case further play- 
ing of the record will be necessary. 
This should always be purposeful 
and never degenerate into passive 
listening. The children may listen 
to make a list of characters, to de- 
cide on scenes, or to think of cos- 
tumes or properties if they are 
planning a dramatization. If they 
are planning to make pictures or 
a frieze, they may listen to decide 
on the parts that would make the 
best pictures, the colors suggested 
by the story, the number of pic- 
tures to be made, and so on.. 

Familiar recordings of literature 
may be replayed as examples of 
effective storytelling. Discussion of 
clarity of speech, change of pitch 
and tempo, modulation of tone, 
repetition of phrases, choice of 
words, and similar points should 
lead to improvement of the chil- 
dren’s own storytelling abilities. 

Musical selections may also be 
replayed for different purposes. A 
record to which the children have 
always danced may have rhythm- 
band possibilities. A composition 
that they have heard and enjoyed 
as quiet music may be used in a 
new way when the life and works 
of its composer are studied. 


The First of April 
(Continued from page 21) 
Father looked out of the window. 


“Isn’t that Richard and Charles?” 


“ . . 
We are going to fly our kites,” 


§ said Stephen, “but it is too early 
| for the fellows to come. See, I’m 


hard to fool!” 

Just then Stephen heard the 
boys calling to him, and so he and 
Mother and Father went out on 
the porch. Stephen wondered why 
the boys had come so early. 

“Good morning, boys,” Stephen’s 
father called. “You're just in time 
to take Stephen down to the base- 
ment and watch him get the sur- 
prise of his life.” 

Stephen laughed. “Oh, no you 
aren’t, fellows, Nobody’s surpris- 


ing me today. If you want to get 
fooled, you can go to the basement 
by yourselves.” 

“O.K., T’ll go,” Richard said. 
“I’ve been fooled six times al- 
ready, and it didn’t hurt me any. 
I sort of think it’s fun!” 

“So do I,” Charles agreed. 

“Well, Charles and Richard, 
bring up the carton at the foot of 
the cellar stairs,” Stephen’s father 
said. “If Stephen doesn’t want 
what’s in it, we’ll see what we can 
do about it.” 
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“Oh, come on, Steve,” Cliarles 
urged. “Your dad telephoned ‘us 
last night that there’d be some- 
thing here to see. Come down 
cellar and see what it is.” 

“No, thank you. There’s prob- 
ably a bunch of old tin cans in a 
box with no bottom in it. I’m a 
hard one to fool. You can go 
down cellar, but I’m not going.” 

Stephen sat down in a chair in 
the kitchen. His mother and fa- 
ther were laughing again. Charles 
and Richard went down cellar and 





in no time at all they raced up 
the steps carrying a cardboard 
box. They dumped it gently at 
Stephen’s feet. 

Stephen opened the box, and 
when a wobbly Saint Bernard 
puppy tumbled out, Mother and 
Father and Charles and Richard 
shouted, “April Fool, Stephen! 
April Fool!” 

Stephen gathered the puppy up 
into his arms. “Oh, boy!” he ex- 
claimed. “Did you fool me! And 
did I like it!” 
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Sas 


in the Diet 


weetened carbonated beverages contain approxi- 


mately 100 calories for each eight ounces, in the 


form of invert sugar, which is rapidly assimilated 


and transformed into quick energy. 


Rapid passage through the digestive tract precludes 


lowered appetite. Thirst is satisfied and dehydra- 


tion allayed when these palatable, zestful beverages 


are intelligently consumed and enjoyed. 


Sweetened carbonated beverages may be used as 


caloric supplementation of the diet when the re- 


quirement of the seven basic foods recommended 


in specified amounts by the Food and Nutrition 


Board of the National Research Council has first 


been met. 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














INSTRUCTIONS are given on page 84. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 497 


Please send me a copy of the new S.V.E. Educational Catalog (#602) of filmstrips and 
2°" x 2" color slide sets. 


There are other coupons on pages 80, 84, 92, and 96. 


Grade 


Name 
St. 


City Zone State 
ete etd tt aeeesesestseaseststasasasisistt 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 24] 
Please send me a copy of the Resourceful Teacher on "'Music and the Grade Teacher.’ 


Grade 


g 
= 
o 


_ No. Pupils 


Name 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


R:, 


- — Zone State 
See ee eee Se Se ee ee KK KKK KK KK eC eee eee ee ee 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 14 


Please send me information about your ‘Aids to a health and nutrition program"; "Basic 
outline describing services and materials."' 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City Zone State 


ee ee me ee a ee ee a ee eee ee 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 |3 


Please send me a reprint of the 8-pace teaching project, "DAIRY FOODS... LET'S FIND 
OUT ABOUT THEM," which appeared in the March issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Grade 


4 


‘ No. Pupils 


B 


Name — 


St. of &.0. _ a ae moenninnenetgeeents 





<a OO Sl a 
errr) to eee eae 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 67 


Please send me your ‘Teacher's Kit for a Study of Railway Transportation,"’ revised edi- 
tion. This includes: a set of 57 large pictures; a booklet entitied ‘'The Stories behind the 


Gg 


Pictures,’ giving @ description of each picture; and a ‘Teacher's Manual."' 
Name ——— Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


AMERICAN CAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 58 


Please send me a copy of the series of advertisements entitied ‘The Story of Food." 
(Available only to teachers.) 


GB 


Name School and Grade a 


Street or R.D. 
City Zone State 


SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SF SF SS SO SS SS SS Se eee ee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 4g 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ''10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


No. Pupils 





g 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils— 


-  — Zone State 
ae ee ee SS SSS SS SF SS SS KS SS SF SS SC SF KS SF SSF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SC Se eS ee ee ee ee ee 


Cc. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 349 
Please send me a large chart on lettering and lessons in linoleum block printing. 


Name Grade 


4 


Street or R.D. 


a) 


Ity Zone State oul 
sees ee eS SS eS SS SS SS SS SS KS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SC SF SF SF SF SF SS SS ee ee eee 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational D'rector THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 9 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 - 3. (FREE to Teachers 
and Professional People.) (Full information must be given.) Grades taught — 


G 


Street or R.D. on 
City Zone State 


GENERAL MOTORS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 294 
Please send me a reprint of THE AUTOMOBILE STORY, your 36-page Study Project, which 
appeared in the Nov. and Dec. 1949 and Jan. 1950 issues of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Grade 


GB 


Name 
Street or R.D No. 
City Zone State 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 245 
Please send me a supply of the leaflet, ‘'Pediculosis Capitis is dangerous." 


Pupils 


Name 


§ 


Street 
City Zone State aes 
See eS SS SS eS eS SS SKB SS SS SSE KO SS SS SF SKS SF SS SF SF SF KS SK KF SC KS SF KS eS eS eS ee eS ee ee eee eS 
H. J. HEINZ CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 3 


Please send me _... . Classroom reprints of social studies cartoon strip HOW AMERICA 
WORKS - Modern Social Progress. (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


4 


Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
= — Zone State ail 
<< eee eS SSS KS KS SK SK SS KK KK KK SKS SS SS KS SS SS SS Se eee ee eee 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Dept. IN 4-50 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 22 
Please send me: [) (TA) FREE Grades 1-3 Teaching Kit; [) (TB) FREE Grades 4-8 Teaching 


Name 


Kg 





Kit. Name of School 
Name 
School Address — 
City Zone State Se 
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By Air-Highway to Mexico 
and Central America | 
(Continued from page 79) 


people as they went about their 
work, and we liked the pride they 
have in their country. 

Two experiences here _bright- 
ened our whole trip. One occurred 
because our visit came on the 
Fourth of July. The newspapers 
on that day carried many expres- 
sions of congratulations and greet- 
ings to the United States. Articles 
in the papers were concerned with 
the Liberty Bell, our presidents, 
and other subjects of national sig- 
nificance. When we went to the 
Teatro Nacional to see the build- 
ing, we found a program was be- 
ing given in honor of the United 
States! We were welcomed by gra- 
cious hostesses who represented 
the Roosevelt-Lincoln School, in 
charge of the observance. 

The other experience occurred 
very early in the morning. At 
about four o’clock we were awak- 
ened by beautiful music coming 
from the street. We decided we 
had to see the musicians, regard- 
less of the hour and of the incon- 
venience of windows placed high 
in the wall. With the determina- 
tion of Americans who “get what 
they go after,” we piled tables and 
chairs together until we were able 
to look out and see five musicians 
serenading some seforita across 
the street. 

Leaving Salvador, we flew over 
Guatemala again. As we came up- 
on the beauty of Mexico we were 
carried away by admiration for it. 
This third visit to the old land of 
the Aztecs was the most interest- 
ing of all for me. Again I gazed 
up at the towering Pyramid of the 
Sun and breathlessly raced up its 
many steps to look out upon the 
Valley of Mexico. Again I made 
my way in a flower-decked boat 
down the canals of Xochimilco, 
buying orchids for only a few 
cents. Again I visited Cuernavaca 
and Taxco, loving every minute of 
each day’s excursion. In Mexico 
City I reveled in the flower mar- 
kets and the lovely shops. At the 
theater, I saw the latest play by 
Tennessee Williams—in Spanish. 

How thrilled we were before 
the Cathedral and the National 
Palace! And Guadalupe was never 
lovelier—although I missed the 
music of the church organist who 
had shown me the basilica on an 
earlier visit. Chapultepec Castle, 
with its interesting rooms housing 


a national museum, was more. 
complete than ever. The gods 
were with us when we visited 


Chapultepec because on that day 
we saw snow-capped “Popo” peep- 
ing through the clouds. 

But something new was in store 
for me in Mexico. And that was 
Acapulco! A resort center—one 
of the loveliest I have ever seen. 

(Continued on page 84) 














Picture Puzzles of 


Birds, Animals and Indians 
from well known children’s books— 
20 to 100 interlocking pieces of 4% in. wood. 
Write for prices, etc. 
NORTHWOODS WORKSHOP 
Minocqua, Wisconsin. 


THE 




















In frigid North 


or South seas sunny, 








These handy cheques 


protect your money. 





Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 
BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 
Member F. D.1.C. 











to hand letter without mechanica! devices. New 
short cut method trains anyone to letter per 


AS you $1 for easy to follow instructions and Earn At 
Home plan. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


LEARN RAY ROGERS, Dept. 


t 
1613 Prospect Place, Brooklyn 33, WN, ¥. 














me anchin’ in ou 
High Country will Bea! 


Any Vacation You Ever Had...” 


Mebbe you'd call it a way of life, but folks 
who've had a taste of ranch livin’ in Colorado 
can’t get enough ...they come back year after 
year. 
You'll like it too—riding a gentle, mountain- 
bred, travel-wise pony—eatin’ delicious ram 
cooked food... sleepin’ under blankets th 
cool nights on soft beds in modern, well-appoint- 
ed ranch houses or cabins... steak fries under # 
big yellow western moon... folk-danein’..- 
fishin’...or just loafin’ in the most glo 


‘country you ever saw. 
. from $50 weekly per pe& 
Mail coupon pronts 


Economical, too. . 
son. Ideal for your family. 
for best accommodations. 





' 
9° bude , 
A. % 
-9 6 a 
re) ~~ 
" = Celerade Dude Ranch Ass’s | 


519 17th Street + Dept. #52 | 
Denver 2, Colorado 


“ 
Un rae SOE 


[ 
| % The Old West .- 
| 
| 


@ Please send your free picture booklet, with 








1 descriptions of each of your 46 ranches. | 

Name | 
| Address m 
| City EEE | 
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Manuel and His Mandolin rITA—Then Manuel said, “Yes, jyose—And he is. not a stranger PEDRO (laughing scornfuily)—I 

. but not on the street. My father now. We know him. The man’s suppose you think you. will all: be 
(Continued from page 60) a a ; ‘ F * ‘ : é 
would not like it. name is Carlton Patterson. great movie stars. 

t another mandolin as good as ANITA—So he took us into a big FELIPE—He is a talent scout. MANUEL (dubiously)—Well, we 
that one. (Sound of mandolin hotel, and there we all played and ANNA—What is a talent scout? are not good yet, I guess. But they 
music is heard off stage.) Oh, here sang and danced for him, and a lot | rosITA—A talent scout is an are going to teach us, he says. It 
they come now. Manuel is in the of other people. | American who goes around to find will be fun. 
jead, as usual, with his mandolin, PEDRO—I do not like to have you | people who will sing and dance for FELIPE (looking at Anna and 
and that Rosita is dancing. dance for strangers. the movies and for Hollywood. Pedro)—He is coming here tomor- 

(The children enter. Jose car- ROsITA—But it was not in the RITA (eagerly)—He wants us all row to see you both. 
ries a large sack of meal. Rita and streets. | to do an act in a Mexican movie. (Continued on page 88) 


Rosita have arms full of flowers. os a aes 
Felipe carries a basket of fruit and 
vegetables, while Manuel has a big 


paper parcel under his arm.) 

pepRO—Rosita, you promised you F X A Vi N A T 0) N F 0) ~ T . A C H b ~ S 
would not dance. 

rosira—No, Father. I said I 
would remember what you said, 
and I did remember, all the time. 
(She gives flowers to her mother.) 


eon nee ) 2» What would you do if you 


rita (giving her flowers to her 
mother)—These flowers are for 
you, too, Mother. 

ANNA—You did not sell the flow- 
ers to the foreigners? 


discovered a pupil 


sold loads of them. See all the We m 
centavos we have. (Unties her . W h d h d | a ] 
handkerchief and spills coins into @ | ed ice e 


Anna’s lap.) We picked these 
flowers on the way home. 
ANNA—Then you did not need to 
sell your instruments. 
jose—I should say not. (Putting 














—— | sack of meal on floor by table.) 
Here is meal enough to make tor- 

a tillas for many days. 

tara At FELIPE (putting basket of fruit 


and vegetables on the table)—And 
here are fruit and vegetables. 
——_ MANUEL (giving Pedro the pack- 
age)—And here you have plenty of 
0 reeds to make baskets and mats. 
D PEDRO (suspiciously)—You did 
not play in the streets for this? 
S-0 The children shake their heads.) | 
Playing in the streets is like begging 
and we do not beg for anything. 

ROSITA (eagerly)—You have not 
heard our story yet. Manuel has 
something to tell you. 

MANUEL—I do not know how to 
tell it. 

rirA—It is easy. Manuel can 
make much, much money with his 
mandolin. We met a man— 

PEDRO (interrupting angrily)— 
He will not make any money on his 
mandolin, only by selling it, maybe. 
We work for our money. 





The well-informed teacher knows the answer to that question. 

















inour |, RtTA—But this will be work. She knows that such an embarrassing situation can be handled 
PEDRO—No! I will not hear of it. : ‘ . er 
| Beat anna—Let him tell it. Pedro. quickly and efficiently by the use of A-200 Pyrinate Liquid. 
P _ MANUEL—We met a man and I She knows it is the best product for the purpose because: 
vee asked him if he would like to buy 
nt folks my mandolin. 
Colorado oe and ‘ “ . P 
ar after _Jose—And then the man said he A, A-200 is a sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs 
a; would have to hear it first to see 
oman | Whether it was any good before he ...on contact. One 15-minute application is usually 
thread bought it. ficient : 
ap ° a 
under 8 FELIPE—He asked Manuel if he ee SS ee 7 
eis could play it, and Manuel said yes, . : ee | | 
ai - dl course. And the man said, B. A-200 is non-poisonous, non-irritating, and leaves McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
why should } y i ? 
n pronts y te ld he want to sell it then! no tell-tale odor. | Please send me a supply of the leaflet, “Pedicu- | 
AURELIA—And Rosita said _ be- | a re << 
‘in losis Capitis is dangerous. | 
use we are so poor that we need Onn ; . — | 
the money. | C. A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid . . . no greasy 
Pp Bee ae , 7 . , Name ss = 
b EDRO—For shame that you | salve to stain clothing. Especially recommended for | | 
should tell it. ? . I | 
ANNA—It is no disgrace to be | children, At your drugstore, only 79¢. SE Se 
poor. ’ The disgrace is not to do | ) 
somethine about it M * ® City Zone St: 
; cKesson & Robbin . .. ate a 
ROSITA~And the man said to . bins, Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. | | 
Manuel. ‘Would you play for me?” | Famous for Quality Since 1833 Issey ecb ny ecient haan diet diene sall nian ——e 























HELPFUL: Teaching MATERIALS 














JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 


your catalog price list of bird pictures in natural colors; 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 89 


Please send me, free, also of 


flower, animal and industrial picfures. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. - -_ — = No. Pupils 


———————————EEw Zone State = iiamiaeiaibidiiaai 
ssece ee Se eee ee eS eS eS eS eS eS eS eS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SF SF SS SS eS eS eS eS ee eee eee Se 
WORLD BOOK, Dept. 450 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 269 
Please send me a copy of your free booklet describing new $2,000,000 World Book En- 


cyclopedia. 

Name Grade 
Gtees@ ov 0B cence No. Pupils 
City —— Zone State _ 


rrr Tt TttrLtTLTLTTLiLLiLeeseestttteeeeeeeeee a) 
A. PLANAGAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 gg 
Please send me your new Catalog, listing several thousand aids for the busy teacher. 

Grade 

Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D No. 
City Zone State 


PILMPAX PRODUCTIONS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 3146 
Please send color filmstrip kit ""The Circus Comes to Cutout Town"’ for free inspection. | will either pay 
$5.00 or return kit In one week []. Send further information [). 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, Chemical Division THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 | 43 
Please send me a CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT PROJECTS booklet. | enclose 10c. 


Neme Grade 
Street or R.D - No. Pupils 
City. Zone State =e 





FOR 


TEACHER TRAVELERS 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 31g 


Please send me information about Brazil. 





Name 
St. of R.D. 


City Zone State 
See eS SS SS SS SS KS SS SCS KS SSK SS KS KS SF KS SF SF SF SF SC SF SF SSP CFCS SF SSS eee ee eee ee 


MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL & PUBLICITY THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 239 
Please send me a copy of your free illustrated book, ‘‘Mid-Eastern Manitoba." 
Name 
St. or R.D. - 

City - Zone State 

see ee eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF KS SF KS SS KS KC SF KS SF SS KS SF SF KS SF SS SS SS eS ee ee ee ee eee 
QUEBEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 176 
Please send m ea copy of your booklet, ‘La Province de Quebec"’ with maps. 
Name 
St. of RD. 

City Zone State 

egeanaeeduaseceessneneseesnnesesconeenaseueasesenasaesesn 
MINNESOTA DIV. OF PUBLICITY, Dept. 201 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 227 


Please send me a copy of your free illustrated booklet on Minnesota - Land of 10,000 
Lakes. 


Name 


St. of R.D 


City Zone State 
see eee SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SS SF KS SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SS SF SS SS eS eS ee eee eee 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtiess wish to include some of the coupons on pages 80, 82, 92, and 96. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. 


The original 
Copies will be discarded. 
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By Air-Highway to Mexico 
and Central America 
(Continued: from page 82) 


The circlet of hills surrounding 
deep-blue water dotted by white 
boats created a perfect bowl of 
beauty. The warm, sandy beaches 
were filled with natives and tour- 
ists enjoying the water and sun to- 
gether. As Mexican Airways car- 
ried us back to the capital, I knew 
that the sand of Acapulco had 
been on my feet, and I must re- 
turn there some day. 

Now the money which for six 
weeks had been changed into pe- 
sos, colones, balboas, and quetzales 
was running out, and it was neces- 
sary to think about returning to 
Tennessee. The flight from Mexi- 
co City to Houston gave me time 
for reflection. Flying along, high 
in the air, I recalled the beauty 
of the countries we had visited. I 
thought of the old and new build- 
ings which in themselves had 
taught me much about the past 
and present of these republics. I 
thought for a long time about the 
people—about their physical char- 
acteristics, their ambition, 
friendliness, 


dors of their countries to me; I 
hoped that I had been a good am- 
basssador of my country to them. 

















their | 
and their hospitality. | 
All of them had been real ambassa- | 








IN HOLLAND 








My (Southern) Highland 
Fling 


Continued from page 70) 


His father was the barber! There 
was beauty, too—for every cabin 
dooryard was full to overflowing 
with the gayest of zinnias, mari- 
golds, nasturtiums, and hollyhocks. 

I was puzzled by the vaguely fa- 
miliar appearance of the coal- 
mining towns. I had never visited 
the South before—yet I felt as if I 
knew these places well. Suddenly, 
I remembered. Alaska, of course! 
These same pine-covered Kentucky 
hills were folded around Eska at 
the head of the Kenai Peninsula. | 
There were the same gray, misty | 
skies changing often and suddenly 
to rainy ones. Equipment and 
buildings were the same, too— 
tracks, cars, tipples, and breakers. 
A continent apart, and yet a coal 
mine in Alaska and one in Ken- 
tucky wore exactly the same aspect! 





Cherokee, North Carolina 
August 22 

Never have I seen such a riot of 
morning-glories! They twine them- 
selves with reckless abandon over 
the cornfields, the green tents of 
pole beans, and even the tops of 
apple trees. They are as gay and 
colorful as the bedspreads and 
quilts that wave on the lines in so 
many mountain dooryards. 

Today, when the mountain 
mists became bona fide rains, the 
wild honeysuckle on old gray rail 
fences poured forth a sweetness 
that would surely have inspired a 
song writer. 

We noticed shabby little country 
churches standing at almost every 
crossroads and at the head of 
(Continued on page 85) 








SUMMERTIME... 
OR ANY TIME... 


So much to see... so much to do 
* 


For information and literature, write: 


THE NETHERLANDS 
National Tourist Office 


(A.N.V.V.) 
10 Rockefeller Plaza 








New York 20, N.Y, 























ONE TICKET... 
~ A THOUSAN? 


wo THRILLS 





eo Mt. Rainier and 







jer Nat'l 
; fh in Mon- Oly ie eh 1 
ii ‘orks, 
—— @ Portland and 
e Pend Oreille Timberline 
Lake, Idaho Ledge, Oregon 
@ Vancouver, 







. Spee Wash. Victoria, B. C 





Glociey Notional 
Pork 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST Vacationlonds 









P. G. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

pePT. 
1am planning a Western vacation this year. Please 
send me information on the many vacation attrac 
tions on the Great Northern route, 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 


CITY. 











sewing students 
make wardrobe 





TON BAGS” 





It’s SO easy! The cotton bag way 
is the thrifty way to new dresses 
in your students’ wardrobes, new 
spirit in your sewing classes, and 
new tricks in good teaching. 
“Sew Easy with Cotton Bags,” 
the new booklet with latest pat- 
terns and illustrations, has sug- 
gestions galore for sewing 
projects. Dresses or household 
articles, domestic or fashion-wise, 
it’s so easy with cotton bags! 





Write for your free booklets now—up to 
25 per class. Over 5,000,000 copies of 
previous editions distributed. Booklet in- 


cludes Simplicity patterns, readily avail- 
able. 


FREE 
CLASSROOM 
copies 
TODAY 






e. 


— . =! ro 
’. Pe 3 i 
¢. e% ae, 7 eat 
WRITE TO ™ AS fe 
ee | 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


BOX. 76 
MEMPHIS 1, TENN: 





! 





My (Southern) Highland 


Fling 
(Continued from page 84) 
many a “crick.” One wonders 


whether the highlanders are es- 
pecially devout, or whether their 
social isolation makes church- 
going and the attendant “gith- 
rings” a vital necessity. 

Tonight, having crossed _ the 
North Carolina line and _ passed 
through Asheville, we are stopping 
in the Qualla (Cherokee) Indian 


Reservation. Outside our door is a | 
rushing stream of white mountain | 


water, and above and beyond us 
are the incomparable Smokies! 
Tonight they are poking their 
heads through the ragged clouds 
and mist. The forest on their 
slopes is one of infinite variety—as 
thick and dark and green as any 
enchanted wood in the fairy tales 
of my childhood. At the head of 
almost any one of the many valleys 
in this range, one sees tiny cabins 
set in tip-tilted patches of corn 
and tobacco. To clear the land 
must have taken almost unbeliev- 
able labor and patience. Shabby, 
primitive, and sometimes squalid 
as these homes are, there is yet an 
aura of peace and _ tranquillity 
about them, and about the taci- 
turn hill folk who live in them. 
The Cherokees on the reserva- 
tion are a proud, aloof people, as 


self-contained as any prince of 
royal blood. An _ unusually fine 
museum has filled in our back- 


eround and has shown us much 
that is inspiring in the Cherokees’ 
history. One says admiringly, 
“These are an American people!” 


Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 
August 23 

Occasionally one experiences a 
perfect day—perfect in weather, 
atmosphere, and scenery, and in 
all the intangibles which are so im- 
portant for true enjoyment. 

This was just such a day, and 
from sunrise to sunset we spent it 
in the park. There is a familiar 
saying, “See Naples and die.” I 
would take as a modern version: 
“See the Great Smokies—and for- 
ever after keep in your mind’s eye 
the mountains of the South.” They 
are beautiful in every mood, and 
they change their moods often. In 
the morning they rise darkly mys- 
terious from the swirling mists and 
in the afternoon they stand benign 
and smiling in the sunshine. 

We enjoyed the sight of the 
woolen-shirted, heavy-booted hik- 
ers coming in off the famed Appa- 
lachian Trail, which runs through 
the heart of the park. Occasion- 
ally, too, there were glimpses of 
riders on bridle paths bordered by 
laurel and rhododendron. In con- 
trast to the merry chatter of White 
Pigeon River, the forest itself 
seemed almost uncannily quiet. 

Gatlinburg, Tennessee, park 
headquarters, was full to overflow- 
ing with guests and tourists, all 
wearing the most pleasant and 
contented expressions imaginable. 
There was none of the familiar “I 
must see it all if it kills me” look 
of the typical American vacationer. 
(Continued on page 91) 








Save on 
ese 


low-expense 


United 





vacations 


HAWAII Waikiki 


Beach, magnificent scenery and 


Honolulu, 


climate of the exotic “Paradise 
of the Pacific.” 10 to 30 days; 
from $322 (from California), in- 
cluding transportation, accommo- 
and Ask 
about Hawaii Hosts plan-—spend 


dations sightseeing. 
6 weeks in the Islands for as little 
as $351, including air fare, ac- 
commodations and breakfasts in 
Honolulu (from California). 


CALIFORNIA Cosmopolitan 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
southern California. Varied rec- 
reation, spectacular scenery. Air 
fare is only $216 round trip 
(from Chicago) with many stop- 
over privileges. Go one way, re- 
turn another at no extra cost... 
include 2-day all-expense trip to 
Yosemite National Park for only 


i. 


$33 additional, or 214 days in 
Yellowstone for just $71. 


COLORADO The colorful 
Rockies, Pikes Peak, dude 
ranches, exhilarating mountain 
air, outdoor fun. 9 to 16 days, 
for as little as $186 (from Los 
Angeles). 


You’re only a few 
hours away! 
United saves you days of time on 
trips to faraway places . . . pro- 
viding direct service to more than 
80 key cities and scores of pop- 
ular vacationlands. 


United also offers many low-cost 
tours to Europe in conjunction 
with leading transatlantic airlines 

. . and, expert, impartial advice 
on your trip abroad. 


See your travel agent or call 
United for reservations. 


For complete information, return this coupon e e e@ ¢« 


to UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S$. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, folders describing low-expense 


vacations in the areas I have checked below. 


[] Hawaii 
[] Yellowstone 


Name___ 


[] Colorado 


Yosemite 








Address___ 
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An Interesting 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
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BHA, 
fo a= 


A health education or breakfast nu- 
trition program, to effective, 
should provide for student partici- 
pation. This graded teaching mate- 
rial, edited by Laura Oftedal Labo- 
ratory School, University of Chicago, 
combines knowledge about breakfast 
with graded pupil activities in a 
classroom breakfast party. 


The Teaching Unit for 
Grades 1+2+3 Includes: 


? | #7 secre soon 









| Classroom 
Breatfas Varty 







ae 





4 FOR THE TEACHER: A 24-page Teacher's 

Manual gives complete instructions 

with illustrations for conducting a 

classroom breakfast party . . . sug- 

oriens for pupil activities graded 
or primary levels . . . authoritative 
breakfast nutrition facts. 

FOR STUDENTS: 30 Students’ Notebook 

Folders give simple 
recipes in picture 
form, easy reading 
lessons, and artwork 
suggestions. 
FOR THE CLASSROOM: 
A Breakfast Calendar 
in full color corre- 
lates monthly 
breakfast activity 
ideas. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 
136 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





FREE fo-teachers and Professional People 


Educational Director 
| CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC 1A0 | 
| 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
| Please send me FREE Breekfast Teaching Unit 
j for GRADES 1 + 2 + 3. 








| 
| Name. — — 
{ PLEASE PRINT | 
| 
OF —____——Zone___State_____| 





| 
| Grades taught | 
a Nore: Full information must be given = 








FAT 
CY 
bASTi is rich new Satin, lor. oa 


. Never before offered. 
ers FAST! Amazing values low as 
for $1. Up to 100% ted 

| array Charmesiea. Napkins, 
ie Is, 6 other 

retail 60¢ to $1.25. SAMPLES 

ON APPROVAL. No experience 


fread: Witte FooaeT 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 045-0, St. Louls 3, Mo. 


e 100 Engraved - $13.50 
Weddin Invitations - Announcements 
including two envelopes. 


Write for Samples 100 Imitation Engraved $5,00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut St., Pa. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


A Prize-Winning Essay 
(Continued from page 28) 


no longer needed American dollars 
so much, they began to resent 
American businessmen, who, the 
Latin Americans felt, were getting 
rich by using the natural resources 
of countries not their own.” 
“Thank you for explaining it, 
Jack said, “but I think I'll go home. 
There is no use in trying to write 
about the Pan American Union as 
an example of world friendship.” 
“Wait,” begged Miss Salmon, 
“friends don’t always agree. But 
it’s really friendship when they can 
work out their differences, and that 
is what happened in the Pan Amer- 


” 


ican Union. At the seventh con- 
ference at Montevideo, in 1933, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull 


announced that America was ready 
to stop the intervention policy, and 
as a proof of its friendship was 
lowering its tariffs. Soon the other 
countries f llowed suit. New recip- 
rocal trade agreements were signed 
which meant that trade became 
much freer and greater between 
these countries.” 

“So it did 
claimed. 

“It certainly did,” Miss Salmon 
replied. “The Pan-American coun- 
tries have stuck together ever since, 
even though they have had their 
differences. Before World War II, 
at a meeting in Havana, in 1940, 
they drew up a treaty called the 
Act of Havana, to provide protec- 
tion for the Western Hemisphere 
republics. Argentina did not want 
to sign the pact because it had very 
friendly relations with the Hitler 
government. Shortly after the next 
meeting in Chapultepec, Mexico, 
in 1945, at which time Argentina 
was barred from voting, it decided 
to conform to the regulations set 
up, and once again the Pan Amer- 
ican Union was saved.” 

By now the library was empty of 
people. Jack and Miss Salmon 
looked at the clock. It was fifteen 
minutes past closing time. 

“You go home right away, ‘Jack 
Todd. Shame on me for keeping 
you out so late,” Miss Salmon said. 

“No,” Jack replied, “I'll help 
you lock up and walk home with 
you. I'll call my family so they 
won’t be worried.” 

Together, they straightened the 
shelves, arranged the periodicals, 
put the chairs in place, and closed 
the library for the night. Then 
they started up Elm Street. 

“Was that the end of your sto- 
ry?” Jack asked. 

Miss Salmon laughed, “So that’s 
why you are walking home with 
me!” 

“No,” Jack protested. “I just 
wanted to know whether anything 
else happened.” 

“Well, in 1948 there was a very 
important meeting in Bogota, Co- 
lombia,” Miss Salmon replied. 

“Say, I remember that meet- 
ing!” Jack exclaimed. “We stud- 
ied about it in current events. 
That’s when the Pan-American 
countries set up a new organization. 
I think it was called the Organiza- 
tion of American States.” 

“That's right,” Miss Salmon de- 
clared. 


work!” Jack ex- 
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“We studied quite a bit about 
it,” Jack continued. “Each coun- 
try sends one representative, with 
the rank of Ambassador, to the 
Permanent Council. The council, 
in turn, controls three other coun- 
cils—one to solve economic and 
social problems, one to work on 
better laws, and one to improve 
cultural relations. The Permanent 
Council also directs the work of 
the Pan American Union. Its Sec- 
retary General, Mr. Albert Lleras, 
and his assistant, Mr. Joseph 
Charles, have their offices there. 

“This is a much better and more 
active organization than the old 
one. The Permanent Council meets 
once a week, whereas the executive 
council of the old Pan American 
Union met only monthly. The or- 
ganization co-operates with the 
United Nations, too.” 

By this time they had reached 
Miss Salmon’s steps. “The joke’s 
on me,” she said. “You know more 
about the Organization of Ameri- 
can States than I do.” 

“Not now I don’t,” Jack replied 
with a grin, “but I’m going to read 
up on it—and then I'll be ready to 
write my paper. I bet I can win 
the first prize, too.” 


Pan-American Smith 
(Continued from page 29) 


lunch time. In honor of Pan- 
American Day, there was to be a 
luncheon at a near-by hotel, at- 
tended by the member countries’ 
ambassadors and ministers, who 
make up the governing board of 
the Union, and many guests. And 
he, Pan-American Smith, was in- 
vited to attend! When he arrived 
at the hotel, P.A. found the min- 
isters talking in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. He couldn’t help 
but wish that the fellows eating 
spaghetti in the cafeteria at school 
could see him now. When the Sec- 
retary of State from the United 
States stood up to greet the guests, 
Sefior Gonzales whispered to P.A. 
that it was often customary for him 
to be chairman of the governing 
board. 

Back again in the Union, Senor 
Gonzales and P.A. ascended the 
marble staircase to the gallery of 
national standards and patriots. 
Suspended from the ceiling were 
the flags of all the member repub- 
lics and along the walls of the gal- 
lery were busts of great heroes of 
both North and South America. 

Opening off the gallery was the 
beautiful “Hall of the Americas,” 
which seats over a thousand per-* 
sons. Its windows were draped in 
purple velvet, in contrast to the 
colored glass decorated with the 
crests of the member countries. 
Then Sefior Gonzales took P.A. to 
a smaller room at the south end of 
the hall. “Here is where history is 
made,” the Sefior said. “This is 
the room where the governing 
board meets. This large mahogany 
table came from the Dominican 
Republic and each hand-carved 
mahogany chair bears the crest of 
one of the republics. 

Retracing their steps to the south 
side of the gallery they came to the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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and meals, private white-sands beach, salt water 
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Service, Essex House, N. Y. 19, or 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2. 
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PARIS ? 








A HANDY BOOK OF OVER 1000 WORDS 
AND PHRASES THAT WILL ENABLE YOU 
TO SIGHTSEE, CONDUCT BUSINESS, DINE, 
TRAVEL—with ease and speed. 


Hundreds of thousands of travel- 
ers have used these amazing little 
books with phenomenal success. 
Anyone can speak with facility— 
400 questions and answers. ‘They 
pronounce and translate. The right 
word is there—when you want it! 
At Your booksellers or 
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And besides, here are bluegrass- 
covered hills; and happy valleys; 
mountain villages and metropoli- 
tan cities; famous colleges and 
institutions; symphonic orchestras 
and the “Grand Ol’ Opry"’; blue- 





ribbon stock farms and cotton 
plantations: miles and miles of 
scenic drives, hiking and bridle 
trails; and facilities for every out- 
door activity. 


All this and more is 
described in the big, 
Tennessee". Send for your copy now, 


new free book; 
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170 State Office Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Teacher of the Month 


(Continued from page 17) 





Ney ere 


Dorothy couldn't resist a walk through the woods in the last snow of the 


season, but on her return, her easy chair and crocheting looked very inviting. 


Oblique lines 
red to 
g! owth, 


chronological age. 
are drawn in three colors: 
show expected reading 
blue, actual reading growth, and 
black, mental growth. A folder is 
kept for each child and _ travels 
with him from grade to grade. 

Pupils are assigned to the Ernest 
Horn School from the area around 
the college. Miss Roukema did 
not say whether her group was 
average or above, but we are sure 
that she has her share of preco- 
cious children, for she told us that 
one little first-grade miss came up 
to her with a critical eye and, aft- 
er scanning all of her five feet ten 
inches, said, “You are awfully tall, 
Miss Roukema. Do you think it 
is wise to wear such high heels?” 

Miss Roukema’s on-campus du- 
ties consist of teaching demonstra- 
tion lessons, lecturing whenever 
she can arrange it, and serving on 
the Religious Council, a college 
organization which promotes re- 
ligious activities on the campus. 
Building faculty meetings are held 
once a week at the Ernest Horn 
School, and general meetings of 
the entire college faculty are usu- 
ally held weekly also. 





~ Here’s good-by to Miss Roukema. 





Now, can you read handwriting? 
back to the heading. Her name is in her writing. To us it matches her to a T. 


During the winter sessions she 
maintains office hours from three 
to four each day to see student 
teachers and parents. Her usual 
time for going home is about 5:30. 
That extra hour and a half is 
spent in considering the needs of 
both the pupils and the students 
to assure the success of the next 
school day. Even with this extra 
time, she needs to take schoolwork 
home three or four nights a week. 

Every teacher enjoys taking a 
refresher course. If you are plan- 
ning a summer of graduate work, 
we recommend Colorado State 
College of Education to you. Its 
campus, high in the Rockies, is 
one of the most beautiful in the 
United States. The city of Gree- 
ley is often spoken of as Colora- 
do’s model college town. Best of 
all, if you do some work at the 
Ernest Horn School, in the pri- 
mary field, it could easily be that 
Miss Roukema would be your ad- 
visor. We know that such a sum- 
mer would be a very stimulating 
experience and that you would 
come back with new ideas and 
fresh hopes for a successful teach- 
ing career. 
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Nutrition education is being stressed 
increasingly in the elementary grades. 
Such a school program, carried on 
with the cooperation of the home, 
will help the child to establish cor- 
rect food habits that will benefit him 
throughout his life. To help teachers 
of the intermediate grades teach the 
importance of good breakfast nutri- 
tion, the following graded material 
is offered: 

FOR THE TEACHER: A 
28-page Teacher's Man- 
val for grades 4, 5, and 
6, edited by Laura 
Oftedal, Laboratory 
School, University 
of Chicago, suggests 
graded pupil activ- 
ities built around 
two better break- 
fast plays, complete 
with play outline, 
dialogue, and cos- 
tume ideas. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: 
A Full-color Breakfast 
Calendar suggests 
topics to stimulate 
interest in the good 
breakfast lesson. 


Two Better 
" Plays 


Breakfast 





FOR STUDENTS: 30 Students’ Work Sheets 
describe ‘‘What is a Good Break- 
fast?’’ and ‘‘What is a Good 
Morning?” A breakfast planning 
chart is included. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


FREE to Teachers and Professional People 
Educational Director 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


ao! 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit | 


for GRADES « 4«5 «6. 


a 





PLEASE PRINT 


Address___ = —_ 





__Zone___State. 





OO 


Grades taught 





Nore: Full information must be given j 
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We have discovered—and published— 
ever 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 










free, 32-page brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 







Write 
Dept. [-4 


Exposition Press 


NEW YOR 





Your own copy of THE INSTRUCTOR costs only 
To enter your subscription, send a 
postal card to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
We will bill you in thirty 


$4 a year. 


Neo need to send cash. 
days. But write today. 
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There’s more to do 


at less cost 


fo you in.. 


Massachusetts 


Satling 


Ahoy you landlubbers! White 
sails on the horizon an 
ever thrilling sight over the 
entire east coast. 


Ocean breezes cool wide sandy 
beaches. Swim in surf-charged 
waters or sun bathe in restful 
solitude, 


Bathing 


Surf or deep water — miles 
of game-packed waters. The 
season is long — early May 
through October. 


Fishing 


Thrilling reminders of Amer- 
ica’s past — Lexington, Con- 
cord, Bunker Hill, Salem, 
Plymouth, and Deerfield. 


Wistory 


Nautical or pastoral—a scenic 
wonderland from the tip of 
Cape Cod, to the Berkshires 
in the west. 


Music lovers the world over 
attend Tanglewood Festival 
at Lenox in the Berkshires, 
June through August. 


Provincetown, Gloucester, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Rockport, 
Nantucket — picturesque art 
colonies you must see 


Famous stars and famous 
plays — nightly attractions 
in the many summer theatres 
throughout the state. 


or just REST and RELAX 


Scenery 
Wuste 
Ont 
Theatre 
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Manuel and His Mandolin 


(Continued from page 83) 
ROSITA (anxious)—You will say 
yes? 

PEDRO (shaking head)—I don’t 
know. You have taken my breath 
away. 

MANUEL 
My mandolin, she is huicky. 
will make us rich some day. 
wait and see. 

ANNA—Your mandolin alone did 
not bring you success, my son. It 
is the way you play it. (Briskly.) 
In the meantime the good supper 
is waiting. Let us eat. 

MANUEL—I am not hungry, but 
I am so happy I could play and 
sing and dance all night. 

PEDRO—Try to eat a little, my 
son. Then afterward we will all 
dance and sing—even your mam- 
ma and me. 


(hugging mandolin) 
She 
You 


The Shoe Children 

Welcome Spring 
(Continued from page 58) 

They form circle with one Lassie 
in the center. During first eight 
measures the one in center shows 
the step which is to be performed 
and during remainder of the song: 
all imitate the movement. This is 
repeated for each girl. 

The Virginia Reel.—Double-line 
formation. 

The steps to this dance may be 
found in almost any collection of 
folk dances. 

Dance of Kittens and Mice.—Dou- 
ble circle; the partners facing each 
other, the mice inside, the cats out- 
side. 

Music: “I See You” (2 beats to a 
measure ). 

Measures 1-2.—Both jump to own 
right, then left. 

Measures 3—4.—Change places with 
partner with four short running 
steps. 

Measures 5—8.—Repeat measures 1— 
4 returning to own positions. 
Measures 9—-12.—With eight short 
running steps all couples move to 
next position to right. 

Measures 13-—14.—Change places 
with partners with four short run- 
ning steps. 

Measures 15-16.—Repeat 13-14, 
putting Kittens back on outside. 


Measures 1-16.— Repeat three 
times. 

Measures 1—12.—Repeat. 

Measures 13—16.—Mice make a 
dash for freedom with Kittens 


chasing. 
Dance of the Pretty Maidens.—This 
is a ballet-type number in which 
arm motion plays a very important 
part. It is the most difficult num- 
ber to put across, so it is wise to use 
girls who have had dancing lessons 
or girls who are very graceful nat- 
urally. These particular steps were 
composed to “Spring Song,” al- 
though they could be adapted to 
anything with a similar rhythm. 
Measure 1.—Flowers come to life, 
rise slowly on toes, raising arms up- 
ward over head. 

Measures 2—3~Arms fall slowly. 
Measures 4—8.—Raise arms forward 
and up, turn in place with small 
(Continued on page 89) 
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A GUIDE TO 
BETTER TEACHING 











Many teachers, especially those who have taught a while, are troubled 
these days because their teaching techniques have become stale and 
stereotyped. Methods conceived and developed years ago have worn thin 
Their pupils react to dull and listless teaching with equally dull and listless 
performances. But teachers who use The Instructor Teaching Aids haye 
found that school can be a vital, living experience for both teacher and 
pil. Look over the list of books and aids below. These are readily available 
to you, at low cost. Select the ones you want and order them today, Then 
look forward to new interest, new enthusiasm, new satisfaction in your 


teaching. 


Bulletin - Board 
CHARTS 


for every grade 


Step up your visual teaching program with 
these superior aids! Twenty Charts on col- 
ored stock in each GRADE SET, encased 
in a durable Portfolio. All grades: Charts 
on speech, vocabulary, reading, English, 
arithmetic, and either phonetics or word 
analysis. Grades II-Vill: Spelling. Grades 
1-V: Writing. Partial contents of each set: 


GRADE | 

Word-picture dictionary, little words in big 
words, beginning and ending sounds, action 
words, manuscript writing, correct use of words, 
writing numbers, value of coins, telling time. 


GRADE I! 

Manuscript and cursive writing, phonetics, syno- 
nyms, antonyms, ‘‘spelliing demons,"' commonly 
mispronounced words, sentences, capital letters, 
usage, days of the week, money, liquid measure. 


GRADE Il! 

Five phonetic Charts, synonyms, antonyms, oral- 
reading standards, cursive-writing alphabet, 
"spelling demons,'' study rules, abbreviations, 
the friendly letter, correct English usage, days of 
the week, the months, making change, everyday 
measures. 


GRADE IV 

Cursive-writing alphabet, ‘'speliing demons," 
homonyms, words frequently mispronounced, word 
analysis, synonyms, antonyms, capital letters, 
outline form, dictionary use, linear and capacity 
measures, steps in long division and subtraction. 


GRADE V 

Diagnostic penmanship Chart, spelling list, homo- 
nyms, words frequently mispronounced, meaning 
vocabulary, word analysis, use of the dictionary, 


plurals, commas, correct English usage, three 
fraction Charts. 

GRADE VI 

Words to spell and pronounce, prefixes, suffixes, 
syllables, homonyms, synonyms, antonyms, punc- 
tuation, parts of speech (nouns, verbs, adijec- 


tives), correct usage, Roman numerals, decimals, 
measures of temperature and weight. 


GRADE Vil 

A spelling list, prefixes and suffixes, words whose 
meaning changes with a shift in accent, homo- 
nyms, antonyms, words frequently mispronounced, 
trite words, punctuation, parts of speech, rules to 
improve study habits, percentage equivalents. 


GRADE Vill 

Spelling and pronunciation list, prefixes, suffixes, 
homonyms, synonyms, trite words, words that 
haye diverse meanings, punctuation, verbals, 
prepositions, conjunctions, case of pronouns, in- 
terest problems, metric measure. 


Please specify the grade or grades 
you wish. 


Each set of Charts............ $1.00 
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HECTOGRAPH and 
VISUAL AIDS 


READING SKILLS IN PRACTICE: BOOKS I, i, mi 
Each book has 48 pages of basic reading material 
with vocabulary selected from foremost lists, 
Pages are of handy classroom size (8'/2"' x 1") 
perforated and printed in hectograph ink, pr 
ceoece eee e ee eeneeeeceeeeeeenceess  -EOCh Book $f 


THE INSTRUCTOR MUSIC-MADE-EASY POSTERS. 
Twenty charts covering the music theory required 
in the elementary school, proceeding in logical 
sequence from the simple staff to common mui 
cal terms. Explanations of symbols, time and key 
signatures, and the chromatic scale simplify re 
ee Gee GRU. 600s ce ccesessses 


COLOR STUDIES (Art Methods Series). A 9; 
12'* color chart in 12 brilliant colors plus 16 hee 
tograph pages on hues, values, and intensities 
as well as the six color combinations. Use of color 
in posters, textiles, and designs shown. Packaged 
in a sturdy envelope with full instruction for th 
PO. ooh 006c0ys paudeccecseccsscaml coon 





COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS. Introduce you 
pupils to their civic environment. This set of It 
Posters shows typical community helpers busy it 
their daily work. The teacher, the fireman, th 
librarian, the postman, the nurse, the engineer, 
the policeman, the farmer, the grocer, and th 
bus driver are pictured. Pictures are enclosed 
in a handsome portfolio with complete inform 
tion for classroom use included. ..............H 


THE INSTRUCTOR VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE 


SET ONE—Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Sten & 


ish. SET TWO—Man without a Country, Legend o 
Sleepy Hollow, Rip VanWinkle. Brand new! Pos 
ers based on books from upper-grade required 
reading lists, illustrated with attractive painting 
and suitable quotations from the text. Biog 
raphies of the authors, synopses, and suggestion 
for teaching are given on the back of the sturdy 
ME cakeccdunseblds ccaebanent Each Set $i 
THE INSTRUCTOR BOOK OF THE SEASONS. lil 
trative material for holidays and other sped# 


days, and for the seasons, in 48 hectograpt 
ME <knseduttadhs escenue occcces cin 
THE INSTRUCTOR BOOK OF THE CIRCUS. 4 


brand-new book featuring all the circus friends is 
24 pages of circus scenes and animals. Printed in 
hectograph. nebeiasvenescsaenecanaee 


THE INSTRUCTOR BOOK OF FARM ANIMALS. ri 
pages of outline drawings of farm animals an 
farm scenes. Printed in hectograph ink and pet 
forated for easy removal. ....... ee 
NEW ROOM DECORATIONS. A new 48-pas 
book, in hectograph ink, with never-before-used 
designs. Material covers the entire school ye 
and all occasions. Included are suggestions 
teaching procedures. ee 
DESIGNS FOR ROOM DECORATIONS. Long! 
favorite in the Instructor Series. Attractive fo 


Pee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Name 
St. or R. D. 
City _.. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Please send me immediately the teaching aids | am listing below: 
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Teachers! 
This is for you... a 


VACATION in 


Here's "just 
what the doctor ordered" 
— a wonderful vacation in 
Minnesota's great out-of-doors! Get 
away from routine. Be lazy and care- 
free at one of Minnesota's lakeside 
resorts! What a complete change! 
There's sparkling lakes set amid pine 
forests. You'll come home with a new 
vitality and golden tan. 
Every vacation activity is right at 


your finger-tips — swimming, golfing, 


it's all FUN 


boating, sightseeing . . . 
here! Along 


smooth high- 










ways you'll see 
miles and 
miles of Amer- 
ica's most pic- 
turesque scen- 
ery. And pric- 
es fit YOUR 
budget! 






we 





Plan your 

carefree vacation 
in friendly Minnesota 
NOW! 
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ATION. Minnesot® 





moURIST INFORM 
State Capito’ 


Please S¢” 


FREE pookle 


\" 10,000 lakes 


Name———— 


Address 
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The Shoe Children 
Welcome Spring 


(Continued from page 88 


steps on tiptoe, let arms descend to 
sides. 

Measures 9—11.- Repeat 1-3. 
Measures 12-15.—Light 
steps forward, taking Flowers out 
of border into dance area. 
Measure 16.—Right half of group 
step to right, hopping lightly on 
right foot, right arm extended up- 
ward and face turned toward hand. 
Left half does same on left, simul- 
taneously. 

Measure 17.—Turn in place. 
Measures 18-19.—Repeat 16-17 to 
opposite side. 

Measures 20—23.—Running steps to 
right to form circle, facing center. 


running | 





Measures 24-25.—Turn in place, | 


sink to ground, and rise. 

Measures 26—27.—Turn in place, 
and face center. 

Measure 28.—Step in toward center 
with right foot, hopping lightly, ex- 
tending right hand up. 

Measure 29.—Step back, dropping 
arm. 

Measures 30—31.—Turn in place. 
Measures 32-35.—Repeat 28-31 
with left foot to outside of circle. 
Measures 36-39.—Repeat 28-31 
with right foot to inside of circle. 
Measures 40-41.—Repeat 28-29 
with left foot to outside of circle. 
Measures 42—45.—With arms held 
upward over head, pivot outward, 
spreading circle with four pivots. 
Measures 46—49.—Pivot and sink 


slowly to ground with hands held 


out, then rise slowly. 

Measures 50—51.—Step toward cen- 
ter with right foot, hop lightly, ex- 
tending right arm up, step back, 
dropping arm. 

Measures 52—53.—Turn, moving in 
circle to right. 


Measures 54-61.—Repeat 50-53 
twice. 
Measures 62-63.—Curtsy deeply, 
rise. 


Measure 64.—Alil join hands and 
run in four steps, raising arms for- 
ward and up. 

Measure 65.—Run backwards four 
steps, stretching arms down and 
out. 

Measures 66—67.—Drop hands and 


xivot slowly, bring arms up, then | 
y db > 


down. 
Measures 68—71.—Repeat 64-67. 
Measures 72—74.—Step into center 
with right foot, hop lightly, extend- 
ing right hand up, step back and 
turn. 

Measures 75—77.—Repeat 72-74. 
Measure 78 to end.—Run back to 
places in border, stand swaying as, 
one by one, they turn slowly and 
sink to ground. 

Dance of the Ten Little Indians.— 
Arms folded high over chests, 
tomahawk in right hands. 
Measures 1—8.—Make entrance in 
single file with step-hop, sixteen 
times. 

Measures 1-4.— Crouching and 
swinging tomahawk, form circle 
with step-hop, eight times; end fac- 
ing center. 

Measures 5—6.—Arms folded high, 
step-hop four times to center. 
Measure 7-8.—Back step-hop four 
times. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Santa Fe 








St, si, si, chico! Riding one of Santa Fe’s 





great fleet of fine trains is certainly 
the way to see that romantic 
Southwest of yours. Santa Fe trains 


\E 


move around...for a wonderful choice of fine 


are famous for comfort and room to 


Fred Harvey meals...for dependable on-time schedules, 
regardless of weather... for arriving right downtown. 
Yes, traveler, figure it out—you'll go Santa Fe—all the way! 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, 
Room 1753, Dept. INS-11 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me the free literature | have checked. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[] Land of Pueblos [] Grand Canyon C] California 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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NAME__ oo ole otdeahaibeiihe al 


ADDRESS ___ aia 


CITY STATE 





If student, give name of school 


Expires June 30, 1960 
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PLAN NOW YOUR VACATION 
IN ROMANTIC QUEBEC 


All the family will enjoy a vacation that is 
truly different in beautiful, romantic Québec, 
where all summer sports are at their best. 
Splendid roads lead all through picturesque 
French-Canada. Oldtime hospitality awaits 
you in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 












aa PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


For your free copy of “La Province de Québec,” with maps, write 
today to Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Qué- 
bec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 













































YOUR SHARE OF 
FUN THIS SUMMER! 


cowie BLACK HILLS. 
ofr SOUTH - a 
DAKOTA! 









- “> 
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climax each perfect 
day of play and 


@ For a happier holiday this summer, ’ 
relaxation. 


come to South Dakota—Land of Infinite 
Variety. See the thrills and spills of round- 
ups and rodeos—enjoy the drama and 
beauty of the § caslioh Passion Play— 
relive the days of the Old West in color- 
ful festivals and gay pageants. 

Relax and rest in the pine-clad beauty 
of the highest mountains east of the 
Rockies . . . view with awe the weird 
beauty of the Bad Lands and peaceful 
lakes. For exploring, si ht-seeing and 
all outdoor sports, the Black Hills of 
South Dakota beckon you to fun and 
high adventure. 


YOU'LL SEE... 
rodeos—roundups— 
lays—festivals—gay 

estern events to enter- 
tain the entire family! 


H. PANKOW + PUBLICITY DIRECTO . PIERRE 
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YOU'LL WANT TO LINGER LONGER... 
in the peaceful Black Hills and Custer 
State Park where mountain trails lead 
to enchanting hideaways among pines. 
YOU'LL ENJOY... lazy living where hos- 
pitality is a habit and cool evenings 





















SOUTH DAKOTA state HiGHWay COMMISSION 


TH DAKOTA 








simplicity. One is based on the 
traditional obelisk, the other on the 
Greek temple form. Both, in con- 
trast to some of the ornate statuary 
with which Washington is crowd- 
ed, are outstanding examples of 
clear-cut well-proportioned design. 

Washington and Lincoln in their 
lives personified the qualities of de- 
mocracy, modesty, and simplicity. 
During his lifetime, Washington 
would not permit a memorial to be 
erected in his honor. In the same 
spirit, he always referred to the 
capital as the Federal City rather 
than as Washington. 

In making the plans of the city, 
L’Enfant had designated a site for 
a suitable memorial. At first it 
was thought that this might be an 
equestrian statue. Later a marble 
tomb was suggested, but this was 


. contrary to Washington’s expressed 


desire that his remains rest in 
the unostentatious family vault at 
Mount Vernon. Then, after nu- 
merous delays the unadorned shaft 
was decided on. The cornerstone 
was laid in 1848. Progress was 
interrupted by the Civil War and 
the work was not completed until 
1885. 

The Lincoln Memorial was be- 
gun in 1915 and was dedicated in 
1922. It is situated in direct 
view of the Washington Monu- 
ment, the intervening space being 
occupied by a mall, a long reflect- 
ing pool, and a rainbow pool 
where lights are played on fountain 
sprays for important occasions. 
The architecture, derived from 
that of a Greek temple, provides 
thirty-six columns representing the 
states in the Union at the time of 
Lincoln’s death, forty-eight fes- 
toons in bas-relief representing the 
present states, and a gigantic seated 
figure of Lincoln designed by 
Daniel Chester French. The words 
of the Gettysburg Address and the 
Second Inaugural Speech are in- 
scribed near the statue. 


OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST 


A study of other buildings and 
points of interest can be added at 
the pleasure of the class. If they 
have been studying the Jefferson 
administration, the Jefferson Me- 
morial would be of interest. If 
South America is the work of the 
grade, the Pan-American building 
should be included. Front-page 
news may bring the Pentagon or 
the Supreme Court into promi- 
nence at the time of the unit. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 
A. Social studies. 


1. Borrow filmstrips or slides on 
Washington, D.C., or use an 
opaque projector to enlarge post- 
card views. Limit the number of 
buildings shown to ten or twelve. 
Try to include several exterior and 
interior views of each point of in- 
terest. Let the pupils who have 
visited Washington serve as narra- 
tors. Have other pupils do re- 
search and give reports on other 
buildings, pretending that they 
have actually seen the buildings. 
They should emphasize one or two 
outstanding features and stress the 


Washington, D.C., from 1800 to 1950 
(Continued from page 32) 





function of the building or memo. 
rial in our government or in oyr 
history. 
2. Suggested subjects. 

a) Union Station. 

b) National Airport. 
Capitol. 
White House. 
Washington Monument. 
Lincoln Memorial. 
g) Buildings of special interest 
to the class, such as Supreme Court, 
Smithsonian Institution, FBI, Li. 
brary of Congress, Pan American 
Union, Jefferson Memorial, Penta. 
gon, National Gallery of Art. 

h) Mount Vernon, 
3. Trace on a map the route from 
your home to Washington, D&C. 
How long would the trip take by 


a 2 AS 
Ee Ee ee 

















at 





train? by plane? by car or bus? 
4. If you had visited Washington 
in 1800, how would the city have 
looked? Who are some of the fa- 
mous people you might have seen 
in and about the Capitol? 

5. What was happening in Wash- 
ington in each of the following 
years: 1793, 1800, 1814, 1844 
1861, 1863, 1865, 1893, 1922? 
B. Current events. 

1. Collect pictures and clippings re 
lating to Washington. Arrange 
them in three sections and label 
them “People in Washington” 
“Places in Washington,” and 
“Events in Washington.” 

2. Prepare a chart explaining the 
duties of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of our gov- 
ernment. 

3. What events of national and in- 
ternational importance are occur 
ring in Washington now? 

C. Art. 

I’. Collect pictures of Greek archi- 
tecture and of government build 
ings in ‘Washington, D.C., and point 
out resemblances between the two. 
2. Explain the meaning of the fol 
lowing words: column, portico, 
shaft, rotunda, obelisk, dome, am- 
phitheater, cornerstone. 

3. Write to Colonel H. A. McBride, 
Chairman, Publications Fund, Ne 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., for inexpensive reproductions 
of famous paintings. Let an aft 
committee arrange these by alt 
ist, nationality, and period. Pre 
sent for class attention the most 
beautiful and most famous paint 
ings in the collection. : 
4. As a group project, make a serie 
of drawings illustrating changes ® 
people’s costumes through 
years from 1800 to 1950. 


EpiTorIAL Note: The following is # 
list of films and other teaching aids # 
go with the unit. - 
Washington—Shrine of American Pa- 
triotism, 16 mm. sound motion picture 
2 reels, 19 minutes (distributed by Ass 
ciation Films, 35 West 45th St, New 
York 19; free, borrower pays transpor 
tation charges). Produced by the 
more and Ohio R.R. F , 
Highlights of the National Capitah® 
booklet (Greater National Capital ry 
mission of the Washington Boa 
Trade, 204 Evening Star Bldg. Wash- 
ington 4, D.C.; free). 

Washington, an illustrated booklet & 
the nation’s capital (Chesapeake 
Ohio R.R., Terminal Tower, Clevela 
Ohio). 

George Washington’s Virginia, 16 m™™ 
sound motion picture, 40 minutes. (Vir 
ginia Conservation Commission, Divi 
of Publicity and Advertising, Rich 
Va.; free, borrower pays transpo 
charges). 
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You'll get brown as a nut re 
lazing away sunny days 
on clean, sandy Michigan 
beaches or riding and hik- 
ing along cool, green- 
forested trails. You'll find 
sailing, dancing, fishing, 
swimming, golfing oak phasing tennis 
fomantic diversions in this favorite 
vacation wonderland of America. And 
for variety, Michigan’s old forts, world- 
famous cities, natural and man-made 
wonders are packed with adventure. 
They're described in the gorgeous, full- 
color booklet ‘‘Michigan—Water Won- 
derland.” There's a free copy waiting for 
you—send coupon today! 













VACATIONING AT ITS BEST 
COSTS LESS IN MICHIGAN / 
Zz 





{MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL . 

Room 15, Capitol Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 
H Yes, rush me your free booklet about Michigan, now. 
1 Nome__ 

















My (Southern) Highland 
Fling 


(Continued from page 85) 


At Fontana Village (again in 
North Carolina) the huge lake 
created by one of T. V. A.’s big- 
gest dams was a flawless emerald. 
There was gentle irony in the fact 
that even the gigantic proportions 
of this man-made structure were 
dwarfed by the Almighty-made 
forests and mountains near by. 

The day and the country have 
been glorious, and perhaps for the 
first time I am beginning to realize 
that it will not be easy to leave 
this wonderful region. 


Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
August 24 

And so we turned our battered 
though ever-so-gallant Plymouth 
north again. We did not linger 
long in Chattanooga—but there 
was time to wander through the 
attractive Rock City with its care- 
fully planned gardens and caverns 
peopled with colorful dwarfs and 
fairy-tale characters and dramatic 
underground color displays atop 
Lookout Mountain. It was diffi- 
cult for me, fresh from a summer’s 
history course that had dealt pri- 
marily with the Civil War, to 
imagine the Confederates and the 
Union troops “slugging it out” in 
this peaceful and highly developed 
valley of the Tennessee. 

Nashville seemed hot and humid 
after the winey air of the high- 
lands, and we hurried on through. 
We shall regret doing so, for it is 
a beautiful city. However, a very 
disconcerting nostalgia for the 
Smokies, so lately left behind, held 
us in its grip. 

As we crossed into Kentucky, 
we laughed at ourselves for eating 
fried chicken and country ham 
again for the “umpteenth” time. 
It seemed to be a sort of staple 
diet for us on this expedition. 

We found it fun to drink “coke” 
and chocolate ice-cream soda in 
an old-fashioned drugstore where 
the table tops were of cracked 
marble and the chairs followed the 
peculiar contorted-iron fashion 
popular at the turn of the century. 

The gently rolling farmlands of 
northern Kentucky are almost 
identical with those of Indiana— 
and while the drawls are a trifle 
more pronounced and the vernac- 
ular more colorful south of the 
Ohio, to all intents and purposes 
we now seem to be at home again. 

To one familiar with the highly 
industrialized urban area of the 
steel-mill country around Gary, 
the intensely rural atmosphere of 
the southern mountains, with the 
folk who live there, has been of 
great educational value. I no 
longer think of those hills as a 
nebulous region sandwiched in be- 
tween the wild drama of northern 
forests and lakes and the moon- 
light-and-magnolia romance of the 
Deep South! 

Instead, I shall remember an 
exhilarating, strong-willed people 
maintaining themselves and _ their 
homes in a rugged environment. 
As an American, I feel proud of 
these southern highlands and of 
the people who dwell there, 
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THIS SUMMER — learn as you travel by air : 
it 2 e ; 
E Take a University-Sponsored 
: : 


thy 


Study Tour Abroad via TWA 


Conducted by nationally known educators, 
approved for full university credit, these TWA 


ul 


TWA 
== VMI 


va = 


TWA 


private motor coach in Europe plus four weeks’ study at 
the University of Geneva. Special courses available in 
French and English. June 20 to August 21. $1260.* 
Write Swiss Educational Service, 80 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


tours give you the additional opportunity of 
r gaining your “Air World Education” firsthand! ] 
| | 
‘ | z 
~ 1. University of Geneva. Five weeks’ travel via ~S 


—= TWA 
== WML 


—- 


TWA 


2. Europe. Tour of eight countries. Personally con- 
ducted by Dr. George F: Kneller of Yale University. 
July 21 to September 5. $1563.* Write Dr. Kneller, Yale 
School of Education, New Haven, Conn. 


> WAAL: 


TWA: 
- UML 


3. Flying Seminar. Firsthand survey of present- 
day Europe. Personally conducted by Dr. Paul Dengler. 
July 5 to August 10. $1284.* Write Bureau of University 
Air Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


_._ TWA 
VM > 


TWA: 


4. University of Zurich. Summer School of Euro- 
pean Studies. Instruction in English and German. Five 
weeks in residence plus 5 weeks’ travel through Europe 
via private motor coach. Price $1290.* Write Professor 
Beatrice Barker, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


VAL 


_ 


_—. TWA 
WML 
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For further information 
and descriptive litera- 
ture, write to the 
addresses given above. 


* price includes all expenses 
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GUIDES 
FOR 


TEACHER TRAVELERS 


INSTRUCTIONS are g'ven on page 84 





and 96. 


There are other coupons on pages 80, 82, 84, 
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“FAMOUS FESTIVALS” THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 93 


Please send me your 8-foot wall display and 4 lesson topics describing famous festivals 
and special events in North America; also giving travel information. 


B 


Name . — — guseeemnes 
Street R.D = = Seton a anaenmintieaeaias . veineiomuniqat 


City 


or 


Zone State 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 75 
Please send me copy of your travel folders on ] Mexico; [-) Colorado; () California; 
[] Southern Utah Parks; ([) Hot Springs; (1) The Ozarks; (() Texas Resorts. 
Name 

Street or R.0 

City Zone Siate 


-<—<see ee eS SS SS SF SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SF SSS SF SSF SSF SSF SS Fee eee eeaeaecee 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 436 
Please send me 1950 Vacation Guide packed with pictures and fun-map of playgrounds. 
Money-saving tips on round trips. 
Name 

Street or R.D 

City 

«sees ee Se SS SSS SS SS KS SF SS SF SS SS SS SF SF KS SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SS eS SS eS eS eS Se ee eee eS 


GREAT NORTHERN RWY., P. G. Holmes, P. T. Mar. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 [7g 
Please send me literature on all-expense vacations in —_}) Glacier National Park in Montana 


4 


Zone State 


G 


Rockies; —) Pacific Northwest 

Name — ————————— 
Street of R.D — 
City Zone State 


ONTARIO TRAVEL 
"Ontario, The Crossroads of Canada and North America,"' 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 142 


Please send me also ‘'Teacher's 


go 


Chart’’ and general travel literature on the Province of Ontario. 

a — = 
ne RRS ss i ee nae ee 7 
City Zone State 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PLANNING & DEV. COMM. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 225 
Please send me your 1950 New Hampshire Vacation Kit, containing illustrated booklets, 
maps and other valuable information. 


Gg 


Name 


a. - - — 


Street 
City 

sees ee eS SS SS SS SS SS KS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SS SF SKS SF SSF SF SF SS BF eee ee eee ee 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 145 


] New Booklet, ‘The Land of Enchantment"'; [) Official Highway 
“Recreation Map." 


or 


Zone State 


Please send me free 
Map; ] New Mexico 


Name 


4 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 6] 


folders describing low-expense vacations in the areas 
[) Colorado; ] Yellowstone; [) Yosemite. 


UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
| have checked: aweaii; 


Name 


. : 


Zone State 


SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSBB eee eee eee eee SSS 
MASSACHUSETTS DEY. AND IND. COMM., Dept. 62 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 |g§5 
Please send me a copy of your free folder describing the details of an ideal vacationiand. 


Name 


g 





Street of R.D. 


City Zone State 
See SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSCS SS SS SS SS SS SSF See eee eee eeeee es 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 50 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Dept. ! 
Please send me a copy of your ""Western Wonderiands" folder 
FREES Se 
Street of R.D. —— a - -_ 
City Zone State 


*“ese eS eS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF KS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SS SF SF SF SF SC SF SS See eee eeee es 
NETHERLANDS NATIONAL TOURIST BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 267 
Please send me illustrated booklets and interesting information about Holland .. . . its 


3 


people, cities, points of interest and history. 
Name 
Street or R.D 
City Zone State 


MISSOURI! STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. 78-B THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 465 
Please send me a copy of your illustrated folder on the State of Missouri. 

ee eeyeeeeEeeEeEeEE————————eeEE 

eg. ee ans —a _ 





Zone State 


City 
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Pan-American Smith 
(Continued from page 86) 


office of the Secretary General and 
his assistant. Very gravely Senor 
Gonzales presented Pan-American 
Smith to Senor Lleras, the Secre- 
tary General. Peter asked to have 
his notebook autographed. With a 
great flourish, the Secretary Gen- 
cral wrote, “Greetings to Stevens 
School, and its ambassador, Pan- 
American Smith, signed Alberto 
Lleras.” P.A. swelled with pride 
as he read the inscription and 
thanked the Secretary General for 
Senor Gonzales, who had taken 
care of him. 

The trip was completed except 
for a ride on the elevator to the 
basement to see the elaborate ar- 
rangement for throwing colored 
lights on the fountain, enabling it 
to show the colors of the American 
republics. 

Now the visit was over. Sefor 
Gonzales went out the great bronze 
door with P.A. to see him safely to 
a taxi. As they waited, they looked 
up at the beautiful building once 
more. “A great man, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, contributed much of the 
money for this building,” the Senor 
said, “but each nation also gave its 
share. Since 1910 it has stood as 
the symbol of friendship between 
the twenty-one repubiics of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Then a taxi stopped at the curb. 
“Thank you so much!” said P.A. 

“You’re welcome,” the Sefor re- 
plied with a low bow. “The Pan 
American Union was happy to be 
host to Pan-American Smith.” 


The Shoe Children 
Welcome Spring 
(Continued from page 89) 


Measures 1-8.—Step-hop around 
circle in crouching position sixteen 
times; end facing center. 

Measures 1—2.—Arms folded, step- 
hop four times to center. 

Measures 3—4.—Back step-hop four 
times. 

Measures 5—8.—Step-hop in place 
in small circle, eight times, brand- 
ishing tomahawk in right hands 
while clapping left hands over 
mouths and giving war whoops. 
Measures 1—8.—Make exit in single 
file, arms folded, with sixteen step- 
hops. 

Dance of the Fiddlers Three.—Fid- 
dlers, and later the children, skip 
around in time to the music. 


EpitorRIAL Note: The following re- 
cordings were used in the outdoor pag- 
eant. If your local dealer is unable to 
supply them, order the records direct 
from the company, or follow the policy 
of your school in regard to buying rec- 
ords. 

Record Guild of America, Inc. (1270 
Broadway, New York 1): “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush,” No. G 4011- 
B; “Did You Ever See a Lassie,” No. 
G 4010; “Georgie Porgie,” No. S 2022- 
A; “The Farmer in the Dell,” No. G 4011- 
A; “Three Blind Mice,” No. S 2024-B; 
and “Ten Little Indians,” No. S 2021-B. 

Voco, Inc. (51 Madison Ave., New 
York 10): “Three Little Kittens,” No. 
602. 

Victor Record (Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, 
NJ.): “Pop Goes the Weasel,” No. 
20447; “I See You,” No. 20432; and 
“Spring Song,” No. 16516. 

Columbia Record (Columbia Records, 
Inc., 799 Seventh Ave., New York 19): 
“Hora Staccato” No. 37207. 
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How to Live... 
LONGER, HEALTHIER 
and HAPPIER 
Get FREE INFORMATION 
about this VACATION RESORT 
and HEALTH CLINIC 








The Ball Clinic Buildings 


one or two weeks of Health restora. 
tion, relaxation and rest can work wonders 


Yes, 


for you—-especially when scientifically 
aided by Excelsior Springs World Renowned 
Mineral Waters, Specialized Mineral Water 
Baths, Massages, Special Diets and indi. 
vidual requirements as prescribed by Doe 
tors for Mineral and vitamin deficiencies, 
All guests, upon registration, receive ¢ 
FREE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION, advice 
and counsel from a staff of specialists— 





and in addition FREE HEALTH LEC 
TURES five evenings each week. 

VACATIONIST RATES ARE UNUSUALLY LOW. 
Plan a vacation for Rest, Relaxation and 
Health Restoration NOW. For complete 
details write 


THE BALL CLINIC & HEALTH SCHOOL 
Dept. v-661 Excelsior Springs, Me, 


VACATION FUM 


KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


™ GIMLET 


Magazine of Resort-Vacation Travel 
22 YEARS TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


Canada Thru Florida 
Nassau, bermuda, West Indies, 
Includes Britain, 

New York City, 

200 Pages Illustrated, 
Recommended Hotels, 
Restaurants, Prices, Hiway 
Data, Maps, Transportation, 
Resorts, Cruises. 











SPECIAL ATERACTIOND: described in a Me 
rine Gardens, Nassau, amas; Silve: 

‘s Underwater RS Bellsnorad Gar- 
dens, we — Spot of ti a = , Alas 
Famous Gardens of Charleston, Ss ember 
thra May: Williamsburg. an ‘Authentic Restor: 
ation of an Early Colonial Cliy; Lg Bridg ¢, Vay 

one of 7 Natural Wonders of the Wor “Ansepelia, 
Maryland, Home of the U. 5S. Naval , ete. 
ON SALE—50c a copy — Doubleday’ 
Book stores, or ORDER DIRECT. 
(2 issue) ONLY $1.00, postpaid. Single copy 60 
The GIMLET, 551 5th Ave., New York 17, Suite Ti. 








Drowsy Water Ranch 


A real operating cattle and saddle horse rant 
along 6. miles of Colorado River (state's finet 
trout fishing) in famed Middle Park, Colorade 
Luxurious modern accommodations: for 
guests, ranch house or private lodges. Rate 
June 21 to Sept. 10, $85, $70 for children ineluée 
lodging, meals, horses, all general entertainment 
Write for full color 12” x 12” folder. 
DROWSY WATER RANCH 
Hot Sulphur Springs, Colorado 











FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 

EXERCISES 
Samples and rental rates fur 
nished on request. Please 
name of school and apPren 


mate number of caps and gow" 
required. DEPT. TI. 
THE C. E. WARD CO. | 


New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gows 
f er 1 Kighth Grade Commencement. 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


Géetional Collage of Educa 


















Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Elementary Grades. Children’s denx —_ 
and observation center, On Chicagos lovely ‘ 
Shore near lake. Beginning classes « i specially 
signed courses for teachers and c + ans 

Midyear and Summer terms. rite for 


Fall, 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EOUCATION 
Box 014D, Evanston, !!!. 
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= est wonderlands, Ontario's 400,000 
square miles of vacationland beckons 
8. you. And liberal customs exemptions 
- make shopping economical. 15 Gov- 
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Maru-ata. 


the sea coral?” asked Moku. 


ing to give. 
to stay home,” he wailed. 


no aloha for her,” said he. 


hands.” confessed Moku. “Yet 


haps you,” she said. 





children Hawaiians. 


were 


Japanese. Some came from 
United States and from Europe. 


sat a little gray house. 


Liho, the Wise One, 


between here and the mountains. 


“Come, Maru-ata, let us go to 
She will surely help us out 


Liho. 
of this trouble,” said Moku. 


Maru-ata sniffed away his tears 


and hurried along with Moku. 


A Gift for the Princess 


(Continued from page 22 


Suddenly Moku heard someone 
crying. She looked about and saw 


“Did you stub your toe again on 


Maru-ata glanced up. He wiped 
his eyes on his shirttail. “David is 
going to give the Princess a crab. 
I helped him catch it in his crab 
trap,” said he, “but I have noth- 
So now I will have 
“The 


Princess will believe that I have 
“J also have no gift in my 


love the Princess more than any- 
one else in the room, except per- 


It could well be that Moku and 
Maru-ata loved the Princess most. 
Both of them were Hawaiians, just 
like the Princess. Not all the other 
Some 
were Filipinos, some Chinese, some 


the 


Moku glanced up toward the 
mountains. There on a lava ledge 
In it lived 
who knew 
about many things—singing, weav- 
ing, and painting. She could also 
give better advice than anyone else 


It was not thought polite to 
come to the house of an Hawaiian 
empty-handed. For that reason 
Moku and Maru-ata turned aside 
into the ginger glen and picked an 
armful of white ginger to take to 
Liho. “She will enjoy this gift,” 
said Moku, “for where is there a 
flower that smells half as sweet as 
the ginger?” 

Liho was sitting on her lahala 
mat outside her little gray house. 

“Aloha, Liho,” said they. “We 
have come to seek your advice, for 
our hearts are troubled.” 

Liho glanced up at them sur- 
prised. “Troubled this bright day?” 

“All the children in our class at 
school are going to visit the Prin- 
cess. They all have gifts to take to 
her but us,” Moku’ explained, “and 
we are afraid that she will believe 
we have no aloha for her.” 

“Anyone who has learned to do 
something well need never go any- 
where with empty hands,” an- 
swered the Wise One. “Did I not 
teach you a long time ago to do 
something well?” she asked. 

Moku’s eyes widened. “You 
taught me to make a lei once—the 
kind the queens used to wear.” 

“Do you then no longer believe 
that it is important to know how 
to make anything so fine?” the 
Wise One asked. “And what was 
it that I taught you, Maru-ata?” 

“You taught me,” Maru-ata an- 
swered, “how to make the kind of 

(Continued on page 95) 





From the sun-drenched beaches of lake 


WHERE YOUR AMERICAN DOLLAR IS WORTH $1.10 


REMEMBER THESE COLOURFUL EVENTS; CANADIAN INT 


Ontario Travel 
72-A, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Please send me free guide map and 84 
page i!lustrated booklet about Ontario. 





ERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TORONTO, MAY 29, JUNE 9 


pecall oe CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, TORONTO, AUGUST 25, SEPT. 9 














Sin Max Tonos, 


Sohoolteachov... 


| GO BY TRAI 









Modern Trains add to my Vacation Pleasure 


(And railroad taxes pay part of my salary) 





| get a “Refresher Course” in America 
when I travel by train. Through this pano- 
rama window, I get the “feel” of our coun- 
try—the farms, the towns, the cities and 
all the many people who make America. 
And I reniember, too, how railroad taxes 
give our school funds a real boost! 
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“The Story of the Railroads,” I tell my 
pupils, “is the story of America.” For rail- 
roads really opened up our land—to agri- 
culture and industry — to the wonderful 
trade and commerce which provide jobs 
for millions of people at wages that make 
America’s living standards so high. 






ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Washington 6,-D. C. 









listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 

evening on NBG, 
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A free book of wonders written 
especially for teen-agers! 
It’s called “You and Your Legs” by 
Airmaid Clark, and in the lingo of 
the young, provides the gentle shove 
most girls need to turn sad or 
mediocre legs into really good legs. 


{t’s full of step-by-step exercises and 
many a beauty trick for all brands of 
foot and leg problems. Send for your 
free copy of this 
unusual booklet, now. 
You'll find it full 
>) of ideas to spark 
new interest in 
your phys. ed. 
classes. The booklet 
is being widely 
featured in “Seventeen” magazine. 


Send the coupon now for your FREE copy. 


AIRMAID HOSIERY MILLS 
4407 Second Ave., Dept. A 
Hlas, Texas 


aan. nme a, 


* You and. YouR Lees 
FEMEBc cccccecece eecce 
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Billy and His Bunnies 


(Continued from page 57) 


SECOND poc—Let’s lie here and 
wait for them to come back. 

THIRD poc—Yes, let’s. I know 
they will come back soon. 

(They lie in front of hutch.) 

( Billy enters with his friends.) 

BILLY—You must see my little 
white rabbits. Daddy and Mother 
gave them to me. 

popspy—I don’t see any rabbits. I 
only see three big dogs. 

jim—The door of the hutch is 
open. 

roy—And there are no rabbits 
inside. 

BoBBY (pointing)—Look at those 
dogs. They look happy. 

BILLY—Oh, my! I’m afraid they 
have eaten my rabbits. 

aLt—Get away from here, you 
dogs. 

(Dogs leave the stage yelping.) 

ScENE 2 

(Billy is cleaning out the hutch. 
His friends are playing ball near 
by.) 

Bospy—Come on, Billy! Play 
ball with us. There’s no use think- 
ing about your rabbits any longer. 

piLLy—If I had fed them that 


morning, maybe they wouldn’t 
have run away. 
DAVID (enters)—Who said some- 


thing about rabbits? I wish you 
could have seen what I saw a little 
while ago. 

BILLY—What did you see? 

pAvip—I saw some brown rabbits 
and some white ones running so 
fast I could hardly tell what they 
were, 

BILLY—What did you say? White 
rabbits! Oh, I know they were 
mine. Which way did they go? 

pavip—They went toward Rab- 
bitville. 

BILLY (jumping up and down)— 
Oh, let’s try to find them. Maybe 
the dogs did not get them after all. 
Come on, boys, let’s hurry. 

ScENE 3 

(White rabbits are hopping 
about the large tree at center back 
of stage.) 

POWDER PUFF—I’m 
found this nice place. 

PINK EARS—I am glad too, and I 
do like these brown rabbits. They 
are so nice to us. 

SNOW wuirE—They have taught 
us so many things. 


glad we 


MOTHER RABBIT (coming out 
from behind tree)—We like you, 


too, and wish that you could stay 
with us. Where did you live be- 
fore you came here? 


SNOW WuHITE—We lived in a 
hutch. 
MOTHER RABBIT—What is a 
hutch? 


PINK EARS—It’s a very tiny house. 
MOTHER RABBIT—Oh, I know 
now why you couldn’t hop like my 


babies. Poor bunnies cooped up in 
a hutch! Did your owner keep it 
clean? 


POWDER PUFF—He forgot some- 
times. 

(Billy and his friends enter. 
rabbits hop to Mother Rabbit.) 

MOTHER RABBIT (stepping out)— 
Why did you come to Rabbitville? 


All 








piLLy—Oh, Mother Rabbit! We 
do not want to harm you and your 
children. We are trying to find my 
little white bunnies. (Points to the 
white rabbits.) They look like my 
rabbits, but mine could not hop so 
high. 

MOTHER RABBIT—And no won- 
der. You kept them shut up in a 
box, and forgot to give them food 
and water. You didn’t keep their 
pen as clean as you should have. 

BILLY—Everything you say is 
true, and I feel very sorry about it. 
If they come home, I know that I 
will take good care of them. 

PINK EARS—Oh, please let us stay 
here. 

MOTHER RABBIT—I’d like to have 
you stay, but you belong to Billy, 
and I can tell that he will be good 
to you now. 

BILLY—I certainly will. 
come with me, white rabbits. 

MOTHER RABBIT—Billy, I want to 
give you this chart. It tells you 
how to care for your pets. 

BILLY (takes chart with title, 
“How to Take Care of Rabbits,” 
and reads it aloud)—Thank you, 
Mother Rabbit. Before we go, I’d 
like to tell you that everyone says 
you have the best-behaved family 
in the forest. 

MOTHER RABBIT — Why, thank 
you, Billy. Would you like to meet 
all my children? 

BILLY—Yes, indeed! 

MOTHER RABBIT—We all help 
with the housework, but my chil- 
dren have learned to do other 
things, too. (She thumps foot, and 
several rabbits hop out, holding 
pictures of carrots, rabbits, and so 
on, in front of them.) These are 
my artists. They keep lovely pic- 
tures on our walls. (Thumps foot 
again, and the smallest ones come 
out, hopping about in circle forma- 
tion.) These do errands for me. 
Just see how fast they can hop! 
(Thumps foot again, and several 
rabbits come out with baskets, and 
hop around.) These are learning to 
be Easter Bunnies next year. They 
like to make boys and girls happy. 
(Thumps foot again, and several 
rabbits hop to one side of stage.) 
These are my singers. They would 
like to sing for you. (They sing 
“The Rabbit,’ “A Song about a 
Rabbit,” “Hop, Little Rabbit,” and 
“Flippity Flop,” while some others 
act out the songs.) 

BILLY—Oh, thank you so much. 
I almost wish that I were a bunny 


Please 


rabbit. I wonder whether I could 
hop. (He begins to hop about the 


stage, singing “Zip-a-dee-doo-dah.” 
All the rabbits join in the song.) 
PRODUCTION NOTES 

One day, a child brought a tiny 
wild rabbit to school. The chil- 
dren became very interested in it, 
and so our story of rabbits began. 
Another child, who lived near the 
school, had some pet white rabbits, 
and we made several visits there. 
A unit on rabbits from the April 
1941 issue of Tue INSTRUCTOR and 
one on pets from the May 1946 is- 
sue of Tue INstructor furnished 
(Continued on page 98) 














THIS ONE GLUE SERVES 
ALL SCHOOL USES! 
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Borden’s CASCOREZ =") 


is a completely new kind of glue, madeof J 


polyvinyl resin. Makes strong, fast-setting 
bonds on wood, leather, foil, glass, paper, 
felt, fabric, canvas. Ideal for children, 
Spreads easy. No mixing, no heating, no 
waste. Washes from hands and clothes, 
White, non-staining, flexible. 





Get Your Papercraft Projects Book! 


10 clever, useful paper projects your stu- 
dents can make—yours for 10¢. Write to 
The Borden Company, Chemical Division, 
Dept. TI-40, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


THE BORDEN CO., Chemical Division 
Makers of CASCO Gives 


FEET HURT? / 


Quick Relief from Ba. 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickl 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot sé 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores ai 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair 


D© Scholls exzeis 

















NEW 
© HAMPSHIRE 


. aia wi ms 
a hes > ‘ 


Fit Moursel ir ts Pretae! 


New Hampshire has 1300 of these friendly 
lakes to choose from. And for pleasure 
“ashore” there are mountains to ¢ 
forest trails to explore, superb golf cours 
to play. Seaside and inland you'll enjoy 
hospitable accommodations and meme 
rable meals. Make your next vacation & 
New Hampshire Vacation! First step «++ 
this handy coupon. 


———— FREE VACATION KIT-—~—~ 
State Planning and Development Comm 
525 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. — 
Send me FREE the 1950 N. H. Vacatiot 
Kit, with Illustrated booklets, maps 
other information. 
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When you visit Mexico 
and travel by Missouri 
PaciFic you'll see every- 
thing at close range. 
There’s color galore as the 
exciting panorama of an- 
cient customs in small 
Indian villages blends into 
thrilling modern Spanish 
metropolitan gaiety. Only 
Mo-Pac offers modern, 
air conditioned through 
accommodations from St. 
Louis direct to Mexico 
City. Favorable exchange 
(currently almost nine 
pesos to a dollar) enables 
you to enjoy luxury at low 
cost in Mexico. 





$i, You REALLY SEE 
MAGNIFICENT 


MEXICO 























R. J. McDermott 

+ General Passenger Traffic Manager 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 

St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please send me folders that will 
help me plan a low cost trip to 
Mexico via Missourt Paciric. 

I am also interested in receiving 
additional Mo-Pac travel folders. 
Please send those checked. 


Mexico 


California 

Southern Utah Parks 
The Ozarks 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Texas Resorts 


Zone__ State 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Colorado 
| 
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A Gift for the Princess 


(Continued from page 93) 


hat out of palm leaves that the 


king used to wear when he went 
fishing.” 

“All the rest of the children are 
bringing something that has been 
bought or grown. We did not 
think of bringing anything that 
we had fashioned with our own 
hands,” said Moku. “I shall make 
a ginger /ei for the Princess.” 

“From me she is to get a hat 
made from the leaves of the palm 
tree, that her little boy can wear,” 
said Maru-ata. 

Moku picked some cool ti leaves 
first. Long, and wide, and cool 
they were. In these leaves she 
placed the ginger blossoms. She 
laid them carefully on the leaves 
so they would not wilt. 

With a needle and some thread 
which the Wise One had given her, 
Moku went to work at once. She 
set the flowers in the garland so 
that only the petals showed. When 
she was through, she had a garland 
that was as thick as one of the 
ropes holding a ship to the dock. 

While Moku worked on her /ei, 
Maru-ata plaited his hat. 

Liho, the Wise One, watched as 
the two worked, and smiled to her- 
self. “It is good,” said she. “A 
careful pupil is the best coin a 
teacher can receive.” 

Maru-ata was the first one to 
finish his gift. When Moku was 
through with her /ei, Liho helped 
her weave the ti leaves into a tray 
on which the lei was placed. The 
two children took their gifts then, 
and went away singing. 

Evening had come now. They 
were ready to leave for their visit 
to the Princess. Each, though bare- 
foot, was dressed in his best clothes, 
and was so clean he glistened. 

When they reached the place 
where the Princess was waiting, 
they found her wearing a holoku. 
This was a gown with a train be- 
hind. To the children the Princess 
was the loveliest visitor who had 
ever come to the island. 

Maru-ata and Moku waited un- 
til the other gifts were given. When 
they saw how beautiful these things 
were, their own began to shrink in 
importance. 

“This gift is for your little boy 
with all my aloha,” said Maru-ata. 
With that he handed the Princess 
his hat of palm leaves. 

And then came the moment 
when Moku must also go forward. 
“This gift is for you, Princess,” said 
she. “It comes from the ginger 
glen, but I made it myself so I ask 
that you forgive me because it is 
not a richer gift than it is.” 

The Princess took the Jei off the 
ti-leaf tray and held it up. The 
children gasped. They all knew 
that the Princess had received the 
loveliest gift from Moku. 

“You must love me very much,” 
said the Princess to Moku and 
Maru-ata, “to have given so much 
of your time to making gifts for 
me. Where did you learn these 
crafts of our people?” And when 
she saw how carefully the gifts of 
the two children had been made, 
she added, “A good pupil is a 
credit to teacher and pupil alike.” 
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EARLY BIRD SCORE CARD 
















Dear Kellogg’s 
..»My pupils 
went WILD over 
this game! 
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Colorful poster, 15" x 18/2”, for team scores 


yp are pouring in from teachers 
all over the country, praising 
Kellogg’s “Early Bird’ Breakfast 
Game. 

“The children are enthusiastic,” 
writes one teacher. “‘Three weeks of 
fun,” writes another. “The children 
are all eating excellent breakfasts 
now,” reports another happy teacher. 

Yes, the game makes it FUN for 
children to eat a better breakfast. 
And it helps you teach children an 
important lesson in nutrition, NOW, 
when their eating habits are being 
formed. 

Fruit, bread, butter, cereal and 
milk—that’s the approved minimum 
breakfast worked into Kellogg’s 
“Early Bird” Breakfast Game. 

To make breakfast even more fun, 
Kellogg’s offers a wonderful choice of 
crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. All either 
are made from the whole grain or are 
restored to whole grain values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. That’s 
why we say— 


tora better breakfast 


better cat Hlelloggs 
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“EAT A BETTER’ 
BREAKPAST 


ama FNS 


TO AMO HELP 
\\ / OUR TIM WIV 
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Prize buttons 
for winners 


Score 
folder 
for pupils 


THE GAME* 


The fun starts when you divide class 
into 4 teams: Robins, Blue Birds, 
Cardinals and Orioles. Each pupil 
gets a score folder which tells the 
better-breakfast story and has room 
for daily check of breakfast foods 
eaten. Weekly, you grade the folders 
and post team scores on colorful wall 
poster. Game lasts 3 weeks. Each 
member of the winning team gets 
a colorful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! 


*KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU (1) Attractive 
score folder for each pupil, (2) Large 
wall poster for team scores, (3) Prize 
buttons for members of winning team! 
All done in COLOR! (See coupon sec- 
tion, page 80.) 


* KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES %* RICE KRISPIES 


* 40% BRAN FLAKES * ALL-BRAN 
* RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * PEP 
* SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES 


% CORN-SOYA 
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FOR 


TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


INSTRUCTIONS are given on page 44. 





There are cther coupons on pages 80, 82, 84, and 92. 


See SS KS SS SK KS SK Se SS KS SS KE Re SS Se SS SE SS KK eee eee ee ee 


FRENCH NAT'L TOURIST OFFICE, Dept. Ti THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 2}7 


Please send me booklets and maps to help me in planning a vacation in France 


Name 


g 


Street or R.D 

City Zone State 

eee Se SS SS SS SSS SC SF SSF KS SSF SF SF SF SF SF SF KS SF SF SF SF SS SS SS KS KS KS SS KS eS Se eee eee eee 
COLORADO DUDE RANCH ASSN. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 342 
Please send me your free picture booklet, with descriptions of each of your 46 ranches 
Name 


Street or R.D 


City Zone 


4 


State 

See SSS SS SSF SSS SSK SSCS SS SF SF SS SC SC KS SC SSS SF SSS SC SS SSS KS eee eee eee eee 
VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOP. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 343 
Please send me a free copy of your pictorial booklet on Virginia. 


Name 


4 


I Sea RRS 
City Zone State * 

S$. D. STATE HWY. COMM., A. H. Pankow, Publicity Dir. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 139 
Please send me a copy of your attractive free folder on the Black Hills of South Dakota 
FeO eenemeenpesce a Ribeeettinmneen — 


Street or R.D. 


B 


MAINE VACATION SERVICE 
Please send me my Maine Yacation Planning Kit. 


Name 


Street or R.0 ee 


4 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 344 


ew og send me a copy of your 1950 booklet, ‘Tennessee, the Nation's Most Interesting 
tate."’ 


4 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City Zone State 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. 212 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 474 

Please send me information about vacations in ] Colorado; [) Yellowstone; [] Glacier; 

] All Three 

EE Ne 
Street of R.D. . — 
City Zone State 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 494 
Please send me your free, all-color travel folder entitied ‘'Michigan .... Water Won- 
derland.”’ 

y 

P Name a 


NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION, P.O. Box 130 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 [83 
Please send me free literature in regard to the vacation attractions of Nova Scotia. 


Name 


Street or R.0 sasectmamnnebantniiiiie 


4 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 1753 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 |34 


i> Please send me literature featuring Grand Canyon; ] Carlsbad Caverns; []) Land 
of Pueblos; } California; Dude Ranches; {] Time Table. 

Name. : —_ 
St. of R.D . — 
City... Zone State —_ 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIF., Dir. Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 344 
Please send me a copy of your Summer Session Bulletin. 


Name , - ———— 


4 


Street or R.D ——— 


. Zone OO —————————— 


City. 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSeS eee SSS SSeS 
DIRECTOR, OREGON SUMMER SESSIONS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 479 
Please send me full information describing your 7 Oregon Summer Sessions as listed on 
Page 8 


GB 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City 
el 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 4-50 74 
Please send me complete bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 


Zone State a 


Name — — - 


3 


Govbed @0° R.Deccedccemsee a a 


Zone State mpesimadl 


Where Freddie Belonged 


(Continued from page 23) 


was already three o’clock. No use 
to go back to school now. He 
started slowly back to town. 

All at once he noticed a group 
of boys on bicycles coming toward 
him at breakneck speed. Buddy 
and Speck skidded to a stop when 
they saw Freddie. 

“Hey, Freddie, where did you 
go?” panted Speck. 

“To the airport. I saw Barney 
Hunter come in,” boasted Freddie. 

“Q-o-o-h,” groaned Buddy. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Freddie. 

“They called a special assembly 
at two-thirty,” explained Speck. 
“Barney Hunter told us all about 
his forced landing in Brazil.” 

Freddie’s face fell. 

“But that isn’t all,” continued 
Speck. “He offered to take the 
winner of the model-airplane con- 
test up in his plane after assembly. 
Gee, I wish you had been there, 
Freddie. He’s going to take Alf 
Hanson instead.” 

Alfred Hanson had won second 
in the contest. 

“Let’s get going!” yelled Buddy. 
“We want to see them take off.” 

Freddie whirled his bike around 
and went with the boys back to the 
airport. Maybe he would still have 
a chance. 

As they skidded around the air- 
port office, the plane was just leav- 
ing the ground. Alf was waving 
at the crowd below. 

After he and his pals got off 
their bikes, Freddie dropped down 


on the grass. There was a sick 
feeling in the pit of his stomach. 

After about ten minutes in the 
air, Hunter headed for the run. 
way. Freddie, Buddy, and Speck 
joined the other boys at the gate, 
Barney Hunter and Alf both got 
down from the plane. Alf pointed 
at the crowd of boys and said 
something to the pilot. 

At once Barney Hunter came 
over and put his hand on Freddie’s 
shoulder. “Why, it’s Butch,” he 
said. “Listen, Butch, I made a 
special trip to your school today to 
see you. I wanted to talk to you 
about entering your plane in the 
national model airplane contest 
this summer.” 

A thrill ran the full length of 
Freddie’s spine. 

“But I don’t know,” Hunter 
continued slowly. “Anybody that 
has anything to do with airplanes 
has to be in the right place at the 
right time.” 

The thrill faded. Hunter start- 
ed toward his plane, hesitated a 
moment, and then came back to 
the group of boys. 

“Tl tell you what, Butch,” he 
said. “I’ll be back through here 
some time next week. We can 
talk then. I’d surely like to see 
you enter that plane of yours in 
the national contest. By the way, 
where will I be likely to find you?” 

Freddie thought he caught a 
twinkle in Barney Hunter’s eyes. 
“At school,” he-said with a grin. 
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STUDENTS 
HEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


Cuprex 


A Merck Product 
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In 2oz. and 40z. bottles 
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sick everyone sings “The Tulips.” At (Dandelions step back and stand 
h. the end of the song, they step back next to Tulips and Bluebirds.) 
the and stand next to Daffodils.) EASTER RABBIT (hops in)—Oh, 
run- sprinc—Now I must call the see all the flowers! Spring is here. » 
peck Bluebirds home. Bluebirds! Now it is time for me to come. I YW Me" 
sate. BLUEBIRDS—We’re coming! will bring my lovely Easter eggs to YW le ~ ua 
got They enter flapping arms.) all the boys and girls. fle -- wi YJ 
nted EVERYONE ELSE (reciles)— SsPRING—I’m sure that you will Wy yy fli Vy YY 04 
said Pretty little Bluebird, make them very happy. (Turns to UY. yyy oa 
Why do you fly? all the birds and flowers.) Let us Uy Wf A 
‘ame Come back, come back to me. all sing a song for Easter. 4 
die’s I go, said the bird (All sing “Easter Time.” ) 
he As he flew on high, as : 
le a To see if my color matches the sky. COSTUME NOTES 
ly to sPRING—I must wake the dande- The children themselves made 
you lions. Dandelions! Wake up! and planned the costumes, which 
the (Dandelions come in, rubbing consisted of headdresses or other 
ntest eyes, and stand at stage center.) devices to suggest the character. 
" EVERYONE ELSE— After several attempts, we found 
h of Oh, dandelions, yellow as gold, that a brown paper bag, which fit- 
What do you do all day? ted over the head, was an excellent 
inter DANDELIONS— base for any headdress. It was cut 
that We just wait here in the tall green to the proper length and then an 
janes erass oval cut out on one side so that 
t the Till the children come to play. the child’s face could be seen. 
EVERYONE ELSE— Each Snowflake made a snow- 
tart. Oh, dandelions, yellow as gold, flake design having six points. An 
ed a What do you do all night? oval was cut out in the center and 
k to DANDELIONS— the snowflake was stapled to a pa- 
b We wait and wait till the cool dew _ per bag. 
he falls, The Easter Rabbit made a rab- 
here And our hair grows long and white. _ bit’s head of white construction pa- 
= EVERYONE ELSE— per and stapled it to a paper bag. 
ie And what do you do when your The birds’ wings were cut out of 
ote hair is white, construction paper, pinned to the 
— And the children come to play? children’s shoulders and tied to ———— 
- DANDELIONS— their wrists. 
nt a They take us up in their dimpled Daffodil costumes were made of = * 
eyes. hands yellow construction paper with a on Bur in ton iC et 
= And blow our hair away. (Continued on page 99) a 
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VACATION 


... WITHOUT 


A CARE! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 





@ Enjoy one, two or all three of these world-famous 
vacationlands this year...in a thrill-packed two or three weeks, 


or a leisurely summer. 


Colorful Colorado — snow-capped 
mountain peaks... mile-high 
Denver and its mountain parks 
. . . picturesque Colorado Springs 
and the Pikes Peak region... 
magnificent Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park . . . tumbling 
trout streams where the big ones 
abound... friendly Dude Ranches. 


Magic Yellowstone—land of gey- 
sers ... waterfalls...canyons... 
mountains and forests— home of 


bears, buffaloes, deer, elk and an- 
telope. An added thrill at no extra 
cost . . . the 80-mile trip over the 
famous Cody Road through the 
Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 


Glorious Glacier Park— where 
hikers and riders follow moun- 
tain trails through indescribably 
beautiful vistas ... and fishermen 
snare the wily trout. Luxurious 
hotels and cozy chalets nestle in 





T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. Why not play the majestic Montana Rockies. 


safe this year? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over 
the unexpected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safe- 
ty. Be prepared for the accident or distressing illness 
at home or away. This Organization, exclusively for 
Teachers, stands ready to give you financial aid when 
disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


For complete information and cost of a delightful trip to these 
Western Wonderlands by train, mail coupon below. Whether you 
travel independently or join a congenial Escorted Tour, you’ll 
treasure every minute of this travel adventure. Any rail or travel 
agent can tell you about this great BURLINGTON VACATION BARGAIN. 





© OG co ecceecccescsesssssesseesssseseees 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 212, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am considering taking a Western Vacation by train. 
Please send me free illustrated literature, rates and in- 
formation about vacations in (check literature wanted) 


|_| COLORADO [(] YELLOWSTONE [_] GLACIER [|] ALL THREE 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that will 
give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the long summer 
vacation and well into the fall. Think of it! Protection for more than six long 
months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or send coupon. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 984 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

























IDENTIFICATION TAG | Free Information Coupon—No Agent will Cali Potet Ceene [ B | of = 
FOR YOUR TRAVELING To the T.C.U., 984 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. Address Phone - Ul ing On) ; 
BAG. Has space fer I am a teacher in = iiieeseessstithienzcnpill ; 
name and address, School. I am interested in knowing about City Zone. State t. oure 





I T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send me, without 
| obligation, the whole story and the free bag 


[ 


with transparent cov- If you are interested in a train trip to other Western Vacation- 








@eeeeoceeeeoeeeeecaeeee eee eeed 


FREE er. We have only a tag. lands served by the Burlington Railroad please check here: 
limited number, but My name is RANC ad 

os fmeg ba thir tess (_] DUDE RANCHES (_] CALIFORNIA e 

TO TEACHERS they are free to | My address is | (] PACIFIC NORTHWEST ([(] ESCORTED TOURS : 
teachers, = _ --— } eeeeeeeeoeceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 
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HereYou = : 


HISTORICAL 


/ MANITOBA 





“The coyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound thal grows apace 
Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface.” 

— John Greenleaf Whittier 


Picture yourself inside splendorous St. 
. Boniface Basilica whose historic bells 
still toll their reminder of eternal peace, 
conjuring scenes of Manitoba's ro- 
mantic past with dashing Indian and 
staunch pioneer . . . voyageur and trap- 
per... Priest and Metis. History and 
adventure await you ‘midst pine-rimmed 
lakes cradled in rocky slopes, prairie 
steppes rolling into the fiery Western 
sunset, blue water contrasting bleached 
beach sand. Here is summer fun and 
winter memories. 
Bring ALL the family 
“INSIDE THE RIM OF 
ADVENTURE’’—to 
Manitoba! 








A 
wow—YOuR DOLLAR BUYS wore—in6 MANITOS 






Pubiicity, 
bd Manitoba Buresv of Travel and Pu 


100 Legisiative Bidg, 

Winniped, Manitoba, it 

Please send me FREE Wiuatrated bookle 
~mid-Eastern Manitoba 






Canada 






we —— errr 
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$ 
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$ 
State S 
a vs MORE—IN MANITOBA 


wow—VOUR DOLLAR 








-——TEACHING JOBS ABROAD——_ 


High School, Grade, Spe- 
anama, Sudan, India, 


Adventure, high pay. 
cial. Open now and later 


Greeee, Syria, Alaska, Argentina, Mexico, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, many others. Send $1 for appli 
cation blanks, list, and full information. No addi- 
tional charge. Not an employment agency. Strict- 


ly confidential. 
FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES 
Teacher Dept., Waseca, Minn. 


Be SOUVENIR BOOKLETS & 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 
Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs 
in full colors. Booklets supplied with or without 
special printing of pupils’ names, ete., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if desired. Send 
only three cents in stamps for sample and circular 

with complete information. Order from 


FP. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department. Dansville, N. ¥. 
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Billy and His Bunnies 


(Continued from page 94) 


much of our material. We divided 
the class into committees, and 
worked on friezes, drawings, songs, 
poems, and stage scenery. 

For the setting in Scenes 1 and 2, 
the class painted a vegetable gar- 
den on newsprint with tempera 
and pinned it to one side curtain. 
On the other side of the stage was 
a small hutch made from a large 
cardboard box. Making the hutch 
was fun, and everyone liked to get 
into it. There was great doubt as 
to whether it could possibly hold 
up until our assembly program. 
For Scene 3, trees were painted on 
newsprint and pinned to the cur- 
tains. An especially large tree 
with roots was pinned to the cen- 
ter back curtain. A sign with 
RABBITVILLE in large letters 
was made and pinned to the back- 
drop curtain. 

EpItorRIAL Note: The songs used in 
this play may be found in the follow- 
ing sources. “The Rabbit” in The Amer- 
ican Singer, Book 1 (American Book 
Co.). “Flippity Flop” in Songs of 
Childhood, “Music Education Series” 
(Ginn). “A Song about a Rabbit” in 
Another Singing Time; Songs for Nur- 
sery and School (John Day). “Hop, 
Little Rabbit” in THe Instructor, April 
1944. “Zip-a-dee-doo-dah,” from the 
Walt Disney movie Song of the South, 


may be purchased at any popular-music 
store, 


Fried Easter Eggs 
(Continued from page 22 


she guessed wrong, for when she 
bit into it, she found it was pink. 

“My egg is pink, too,” declared 
Buddy before he bit into his egg. 
But it wasn’t; it was yellow. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the 
fun, Buddy stopped eating and 
pointed delightedly out of the win- 
dow. “Oh, look, everybody!” 

There on the top of the snow- 
drift sat a big white rabbit, nib- 
bling a bit of carrot. 

“It’s the Easter Bunny!” ex- 
claimed Buddy and Belle. “He 
came to see if we had received our 
Easter eggs!” and they held up 
their eggs to show the bunny. 

Now Buddy and Belle are all 
grown up, but every Easter they 
like to tell children about the 
Easter Bunny’s visit to their camp 
in the woods. 


Jose’s Dream Comes True 
(Continued from page 78) 


his white shirt, his blue overalls, 
and even his bare brown feet and 
dusty toes had become part of the 
picture. 

“Good boy! Fine!” exclaimed 
Miss Brown, who seemed satisfied 
with the results. “This is for you, 
the centavos I promised you, and 
this is something extra because you 
are the best model I ever had.” 
She gave Jose a dollar bill that 
snapped briskly when he pulled it. 

Jose was so happy he couldn’t 
say, “Thank you, Sefiorita,” in his 
polite way. He just beamed; and 
as he looked at the dollar bill it 
seemed to turn into a box of 
chocolates with red roses on. the 
outside. 
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For Vacations and Such... 


le 





dou t 
THE INSTRUCTO 
for May! 


The May issue last year was 
entirely devoted to the 
United Nations. That issue 
was 80 popular with 
teachers—we still get 
requests for copies— 

that the May issue this year 
will again be entirely 
devoted to one subject— 
AMERICA, The Land We Love, 
There will be 

PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Fly Royal Dutch 
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Royal Route to 


ALL EUROPE* 














New York to HOLLAND, HANDWORK 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, STORIES 
GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, . 

other European countries, South BIOGRAPHIES 
Africa, Middle and Far East. A SPECIAL UNIT 
*KLM SERVES 52 COUNTRIES MAPS 






ON 5 CONTINENTS 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 
Offices in principal cities of 
United States and Canada. 






TRAVEL SECTION 

COLOR PHOTOS OF 
AMERICAN SCENES 
emphasizing the things that 
make America great. 

With a subscription to 

THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
you get this issue and nine 













FLY AIR CARGO KLM 










WORLD'S 

FIRST others for only $4. 
AIRLINE A postal card to 
1919-1950 THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, 








N.Y., will enter your 
order. Pay later if you wish. 


FALL SPONSORS 
-OF TOURS ano TRIPS 
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PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Hundreds of travel groups : A 
have been insured under this e Maximum Benefits for All 
policy. It is designed to meet e Prompt Courteous Service 
your needs. 
Write Today for Details— e Very Low Cost 


No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE 








INSURANCE COMPAKY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIAN 


LIFE 








Questions 
1. Which is bigger, Brazil or the United States! 


2. What was the first capital in the Americas! 
3. Where are Philadelphia, New York ang 
Brooklyn? 
Answers 


1. Brazil is bigger, by 250,000 square miles. 

2. Sao Salvador da Bahia, in Brazil, founded 
1549, 

3. Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn.#* 
towns in Brazil. 

If you have more questions about Brazil and 

want to know the answers, write to the 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE BUREAI 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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e SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


Exceptional opportunity for teachers, principals, and superintendents to capitalize on your sebes 
experience. Introducing for the first time to homes and schools in areas in most states our 

new, low-priced, beautifully illustrated set of children’s books. Pre-school throuch él 
The Child’s World is being received most enthusiastically by parents and classroom 
Liberal commission. Exclusive territory. Sales equipment and training furnished free. 
full-time work. For particulars write 


The CHILD’S WORLD 


308 West Washington Street 


Part o 


Chicago 6, mineis 
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For grades 
1 to 3 









For grades 
4to8 


For 
science classes 


Each of these leaflets is part of a teaching 
unit on rayon. The teacher's copy is free. 
Extra copies for students are Ic each. 


Use this coupon to order 


ee ee Ye a 


Gentlemen: 


Please send material checked below: 
Dl Teacher's unit for grades 1 to 3. 


Grades 1 to 3 Readets at 1¢ each. 
(quantity) 





C) Teacher's unit for grades 4 to 8. 


—Cartoon booklets for grades 4 
(quantity) to 8 at 1¢ each. 





() Teacher's unit for science classes. 


Pupils’ science leaflets at 1¢.each. 





(quantity) 


Amount Enclosed $e 
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Easter Rabbit Arrives 


(Continued from page 97) 


ruffle of crepe paper pasted around 
the oval. (See diagram.) 


Dagrodil 











All flowers wore green paper 
leaves tied to their wrists and arms. 


EpiTorIAL Note: The songs used in 
this play are found in the following 
books: “Jack Frost,” “The Tulips,” and 
“Daffy-Down-Dilly,” in Songs of the 
Child World, No. 1 (Presser); “Easter 
Time,” in Manual for First Grade Music, 
by Robert Foresman (American Book 
Co.). “The Skater’s Waltz” may be ob- 
tained on Victor Record No. 4396. 


Carol’s Tricycle 
(Continued from page 20) 


That noon when Daddy came 
home to lunch, Carol ran to meet 
him. 

“Did you have a nice morning, 
Carol?” asked Daddy. 

Carol shook her head. “I didn’t 
have any fun at all, Daddy,” said 
Carol. Then she told Daddy that 
her tricycle was lost. 

“You promised me you would 
put your tricycle away in the ga- 
rage every night,” said Daddy. 

“I know,” answered Carol sad- 
ly. “But I forgot last night. I 
wish I had remembered. Then my 
tricycle wouldn’t be lost.” 

“Come with me, Carol,” said 
Daddy. He took Carol by the 
hand and led her down cellar. 

“Look,” said Daddy. There in 
the corner was Carol’s tricycle. 

Carol could hardly believe her 
eyes. “But how did my new tri- 
cycle get down cellar?” she asked. 

“I put it there,” said Daddy. “I 
thought that if you lost your tri- 
cycle for one morning you would 
remember to put it away the next 
time.” 

“T will remember, Daddy,” cried 
Carol happily. “Ill put it into 
the garage every single day as soon 
as I finish riding it.” 

“Yes,” agreed Daddy, “I’m sure 
you will.” 


A Correction 


Step 5 in the article “Making a 
Fiber Rug,” on page 46 of the 
February issue, was worded incor- 
rectly as published. The author 
has written us that it should read 
as follows: ‘To remove the rug 
from the frame, leave only one loop 
on each nail, and begin at the end 
away from the loose ends of twine. 
Take the last loop off the nail and 
loop it over the one that is taken 
off the nail across from it, loop 
that one over the one across from 
it, and so on, to the end, when 
the last two loops can be fastened 
by passing the: loose ends of twine 
through them and tying them.” 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find inte 
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7 WINS: 


Of Interest to Teachers 
For 'Teen-Age Reading 


ACH BOOK is full of adventure, 
stout hearts and the battles of our 
pioneers told through characters of the 
same age as the readers. Equally appeal- 
ing to the girls of this age as to the boys. 
It’s the sacrifices and stamina of 
these different peoples which help build 
this Land of the Free. Young people in 
their impressionable teens become so 
engrossed as the tales unfold, they 
emerge with a new love and under- 
standing of what our great Democracy 
really stands for. 
There will be at least 16 of these 
novels in all—well bound, printed in ex- 
cellent clear-type on sight-saving off- 
white paper. Handsomely illustrated. 


THIS SERIES is published by Wrwnston. 


Ni N ie fh 
. oa t . y oy 
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¢ Hass 


bits tot Thy, ~ ie cy? 
r 3 Historic Novels 
» 


4, for Teen-age 


» . Erick Berry, 
Editor 


6 Books Now Ready 


SEVEN BEAVER SKINS, The Dutch in 
New Amsterdam — Written and illus- 
trated by Erick Berry 

1 HEARD OF A RIVER, Pennsylvania 
Germans—by Elsie Singmaster. Illus- 
trated by Henry C. Pitz 

THE SONG OF THE PINES, Norwegians 
in Wisconsin—by Walter and Marion 
Havighurst. Illustrated by Richard Floethe 
THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH, Cornish 
Fishermen in Maine—by Gertrude Robin- 
son. Illustrated by Frederick Chapman 
TIDEWATER VALLEY, Swiss in Oregoa— 
by Jo Evalin Lundy. Illustrated by Mar- 
garet Ayer 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON, Chinese 
and the Pacific Railways—by Vanya 
Oakes. Illustrated by Tyrus Wong 














Copies are already in many public and 


school libraries and at the book stores. Among authorities who give it a high eval- 


uation is Ditta MacBean, Director, Divis 


ion of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools. 


The pleasant chewing and lively, long-lasting 


flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM help 
you refreshed and alert so that your work, a 


enjoy chewing this delicious treat, seems to go 
smoother, easier. Here’s wholesome, satisfying 


treat when marking papers, reading, etc. 
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MAINE VACATIO 
610 Gateway Circle, 
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MORE OUT OF 
YOUR VACATION 


Sered, for yous 





N SERVICE 
Portland, Maine 
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Soon it will be “last day of school” 
e+.some sad farewells, no doubt 
e+. but pleasure ahead! Vacation 
»..and the fun and rest you've 
looked forward to all year long. 


This year make it the best va- 
cation ever! Come to Missouri «es 
the Heart of America. 


You'll enjoy the splendor of its 
out-of-doors... the enchantment 
of its many historic spots... the 
variety of recreational facilities 
es the traditional friendliness of 
its people. Here you'll find play 
or rest at its very best. 

And you'll especially like the 
good accommodations available 
at reasonable cost. 


Send Coupon for FREE FOLDER! 


Filled with colorful illustra- 
tions. Send coupon now!l 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 


RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 78-8 State Office Bidg., Jefferson City, Mo 


Please send me FREE Illustrated Folder 
on Missouri, 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


re 


(R-16) 





























MONEY | 


5 PARE Time ¢ 





for selling 100 boxes greeting cords at 
on opprovel. Co 


PLEASANT 

* $50 IS YOURS 
Sta. 
tine with nome ns Send for sali 


ts nothing to 
viRit, 370 PLANE ST., DEPT. 24, “NEWARK 2, 4. 4 
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FIRST 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Thank you for “Gardenia Brown.” I 
read the story to my teachers at our 
faculty meeting. I think life will be 
easier for some of the litthe Gardenias 
in our school from now on. 

Allan Foster, New York 

We loved Gardenia too. Just in 
case any of you missed her, she is 
on page 6 of the February issue. 


a 


Dear Miss Owen, 
Was “Litthe Indoor Gardens” a re- 
port of an actual school situation? 
Mary Clarke, Virginia 


.. Thank you for the “Little Indoor 
Garden” story and the science unit that 
went with it. We are trying all three 
gardens in our classroom. 


Marilyn Cranford, Arizona 





.. Please tell me how I can assemble 
the equipment for the indoor gardens. 
Ruth Thompson, South Dakota 


..Let’s have more stories like “Little 
Indoor Gardens.” 
Phyllis Lawrence, Georgia 
Many letters came to us concern- 
ing “Little Indoor Gardens” (in the 
February issue). They varied from 
requests for material to downright 
praise. We are sure that you could 
gather materials in your local com- 
munity at very low cost just as Miss 
Williams did when she made the gar- 
den in her classroom. We will keep 
our eyes open for more material of 
this type to present to you. 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

I teach in a school that is more than 
two miles above sea level. It is high 
in the Alps Mountains. Because of the 
heavy snow, many of my pupils can 
come to school only half of the term. 
For a number of years I have received 
The Instructor. 1 notice so often that 
you have units about our country, 
Switzerland. We appreciate much your 
liking to study about our country. I 
want to tell you that my class is study- 
ing America too. 

Rita Bonheur, Switzerland 


If we can teach _ international 
friendship at the elementary level, 
perhaps the day will come when men 
of different countries will find a 
peaceful way to settle their differ- 
ences. It is worth a try anyway. 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

I am an old lady. Both of my grand- 
daughters are teachers and I see their 
copies of The Instructor. I would like 
to tell you that I knew Thomas Edison 
and that I think it was very nice to 
have the story of his life in the Feb- 
ruary issue. I would like to say, how- 
ever, that Thomas Edison did not have 
the grim expression on his face such as 
you show in the small picture in the 
corner. Mr. Edison had as ehiny an 
outlook on life as the glow of his in- 
candescent light. He was one of Amer- 
ica’s great men. 

Alicia Talbot, New Jersey 

We are sure Edison must have 
had a forward outlook on life. Mr. 
Beck, our artist, was working for a 
thoughtful expression rather than 
one of severity. We hope that some 
of our readers caught at least a 
glimpse of this. 














Dear Miss Owen, 

Thank you for being my lifesaver. 
I am a new teacher and our art super- 
visor was coming to observe me. She 
is very strict and all the new girls are 
afraid of her. She hands in terrible 
write-ups about us to the superintend- 
ent. The night before she was coming, 
I was in despair. Then I saw the Feb- 
ruary cover and Miss Garrels’ art les- 
son. I took The Instructor home from 
the library and practiced the lesson on 
my family. I was quite a success the 
next day. 

Please enter my name as a subscriber 
to The Instructor at once. 

(Name withheld upon request) 


Well do we remember our begin- 
ning year of teaching. Take cour- 
age, Miss —, next year will be so 


much easier and better than the first 
year that you will be really amazed 
at your own ability. 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

I just received my copy of the Feb- 
ruary number of The Instructor, and on 
reading over my article, “Making a 
Fiber Rug,” I was more than a little 
worried to see that the instructions for 
taking the finished rug from the frame 
had been changed. I immediately tried 
to follow your directions, and fortu- 
nately-the rug will not unravel if they 
are followed, but it leaves the end of 
the rug very thick, very ugly, and very 
clumsy looking. 

Ninay R. Gonthier, Mexico 

Thank you for writing us. We're 
very sorry that we tried to improve 
on your instructions. After receiving 
your letter we followed our direc- 
tions again, and we, too, got some- 
thing thick and clumsy. So we hope 
that any readers who made a fiber 


rug will note the correction on page 
99 of this issue. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

At last the men have crashed the 
“Teacher of the Month” pages. It is a 
good thing it happened because your 
men readers were about to register 
a whopping big complaint. Are you 
aware of how many men teachers there 
are in the elementary field? 

Marvin Kisling, Nebraska 


Yes; are you? Slightly more than 
2 per cent, in case you are interest- 
ed. Mr. Norcross was selected be- 
cause he is a superior teacher. The 
fact that he is a man (which pleased 
us) was a secondary consideration. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

May we have more stories like “Chief 
Eagle Wing”? We could hardly wait 
for the second installment. 

Barbara Celleni, Illinois 


We'll surely be on the lookout for 
stories like “Chief Eagle Wing.” 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Could we please have more poems 
for primary children? I enjoy reading 
the poems myself, but I feel as if I 
need more poems for my pupils. 

Sylvia Kern, California 


What say, readers? We want to 
make the verse page just as useful 
as possible. Write and tell us what 
you want. 


VY DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR CHALKBOARD 


WRITES SMOOTHLY ¢ ERASES 
EASILY * 8 PLEASING COLORS 


Write for 2 stick sample. Ser 
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This ad will appear 
but once this semester. 


a FLP FOR BUSY 


TEACHERS 


Save time, worry and library hours, Let 
us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 

Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 
and many others, prepared by profession 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educe 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your need, 
VERA GREGORY 
3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Oia, 



































National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 $. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, lh. Ill 
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Your own copy of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


costs only $4 a year. 
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Visit Washington during the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, April 15 to Nov. 22. 
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When Spring vacation flashes its green GO signal—then it’s time to get out and 
get going—by Greyhound! Whether you plan trips for shopping, shows, or gay 
weekends, go Greyhound in SuperCoach comfort! If you're headed for vacation 
fun—go Greyhound for relaxed sightseeing all the way! If you’re going home 
for a friendly reunion—go Greyhound on convenient, time-saving schedules. 


FREE! GREYHOUND EXPENSE-PAID TOUR FOLDER 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. Madison, Chicago, 
Illinois for detailed folder about Amazing America Tours in the [) East or 
(]) West (Check one). 
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“TAKE A TECHNICOLOR VACATION IN 


CANADA'S PROVINCES BY THE SEA” 
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PEGGY'S COVE (above) is one of the 
beauty-spots along the picturesque o 
Nova Scotia. Swim and sail, explore 
and headlands, see historic Halifax, 
Cape Breton... enjoy stream and d 
fishing in delightful “New Scotland”, | 


REST AND PLAY beside the sea, on thes 
sandy beaches of Prince Edward Ish 

at “Green Gables”, visit Charlo 
birthplace of Canada... Take your 
this lovely garden province. 


CHOOSE any of Canada’s ten top vae 
4. Across Canada. 2. Alaska C 
3. British Columbia (‘Triangle Re 
4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 5. G 
& Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Wit 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8 
of the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces Bf 
Sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let 
National help plan your trip. 





CANADIAN 


me» NATIONAL ¢ 


the railway to Canadas 


®ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS! 


See rugged coasts (Logy Bay, Newfound- 
land, above), colorful fishing villages; the 
beaches, valleys and famed salmon streams 
of New Brunswick. The “Ocean Limited”, 
other name trains provide luxury travel to 


the Maritimes and all parts of Eastern 
Canada; connections with through service 
from Boston, New York, other U.S. cities, 
Attractive Canadian National hotels in key 
centres. (U.S. Citizens need no passport.) 


10 top vacations 


Canadian National of ces in 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cinc' inati, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles 
neapolis, New York, Pt ladel 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., S2n Fre 
Seattle, St. Louis, Wash .gton 
In Canada, 360 McGill Str: et, 








